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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PKISON ASSOCIATION 

OPNEWYORX. 

Hon. George G. Hoskins, 

Speaker of the Assembly : 

Sir — The Executive Committee of the Prison Assdciation of 
New York, as required by a provision of law, respectfully sub- 
mits through you to the Legislature of the State its Twentieth 

Annual Report, ^ 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. C. WINES, Cor- Sec'y. 

Office of the Prison Association, 

38 Bible House, New York, Feb. Ist^ 1865. 
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OFFICERS OF THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, 1865. 

♦^ ■ . ■ 

PRESIDENT, 

JOHN DAVID WOLFE, 13 Madison Avenue. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

FRANCIS LIBBER, LL.D., 48 East 34th. JAMES H. TITUS, 34 Liberty. 

Hon. JOHN T. HOFFMAN, 63 Wall. J. STANTON GOULD, Hudson, Col. county. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 

E. C. WINES, D. D., LL.D., 38 Bible House. 

RECORDING SECRETARY, 

FRANK W. BALLARD, 100 Broadway. 

> TREASURER, 

WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 46 Pine. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT, LL.D., Chairman, MARK HOYT, 30 Spruce. 

37 Lafayette Place. GAYLORD B. HUBBBLL, 40 Warren. 

Hon. WILLIAM F. ALLEN, 63 Wall. MORRIS K. JESUP, 59 Exchange Place. 

JOHN H. ANTHON, 293 Broadway. JOHN H. KEYSER, 158 Ninth. 

ABRAHAM REAL, 12 Centre. BENJAMIN F. MANIERRE, 26 West 24fch. 

WILLIAM T. BOOTH, 95 Front. HENRY P. MARSHALL, 78 Wall. 

CEPHAS BRAINERD, 48 Pine. ' JOHN ORDRONAUX, M. D. 

JOHN A. BRYAN, 8 Pine. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D., 164 West 11th. 

HENRY K. BULL, 177 Water. JNO. J. OWEN, D. D., LL.D., 168 West 23d. 

Hon. THOS. W. CLERKE, 99 East 34th. GEORGE D. PHELPS. 

EDMUND COFFIN, 27 Nassau. GEORGE 1^. PRENTISS, D. D., 13 East 24th. 

CALVIN COMSTOCK, Albany. Hon. HENRY J. RAYMOND, 41 Park Row. 

EDWARD COOPER, 17 Burling Slip. EDWARD RICHARDSON, 78 Wall. 

STEPHEN CUTTER, 128 East 12th. ISRAEL RUSSELL, 516 Broadway. 

Hon. CHARLES J. FOLGER, Geneva. ADAM T. SACKETT, 34 Liberty. 

JOHN H. GRISCOM, M. D., 55 East 28th. HENRY S. TERRELL, 67 Worth. 

ELISHA HARRIS, M. D. ARCHIBALD S. VAN DUZER, 170 B'way. 

RENSSELAER N. HAVENS, 15 Nassau. SALEM H. WALES, 37 Park Row. 
JAMES C. HOLDEN, 13 Cliflf. 

, STANDING COMMITTEES. 

FINANCE COMMITTTEE, 

HENRY K. BULL, Chairman. WM. C. GILMAN, 

WM. T. BOOTH, MARK HOYT, 

EDWARD COOPER, M. K. JESUP. 

EX'Offieio, 

JOHN D. WOLFj:, THEO. W. DWIGHT, E. C. WINES. 

COMMITTEE ON DETENTIONS, 

FRANK W. BALLARD, Chairman, HENRY P. MARSHALL, 

ABRAHAM REAL, JNO. ORDRONAUX, 

CALVIN COMSTOCK, HENRY S. TERRELL, 

ELISHA HARRIS, ' SALEM H. WALES. • 

JAMES 0. HOLDEN, 

Ex-offido, 

JOHN D. WOLFE, THEO. W. DWIGHT, E. C. WINES. 

COMMITTEE ON DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 

STEPHEN CUTTER, Chairman, GEORGE D. PRENTISS, 

CEPHAS BRAINERD, EDWARD RICHARDSON, 

MARK HOYT, ISRAEL RUSSEJiL, 

JNO. H. KEYSER, ADAM T. SACKETT, 

B. F. MANIERRE, A. S. VAN DUZER. 

Ex-offido, 

JOHN D. WOLFE, THEO. W. DWIOtHT, ' ^, ^,N^TSk^^. 



G 0FFICEB6 OF AS80CUXI0H. 

COMMITTBC Oy PBI80F DI8CIPI.IVE, 

FIlAKCIf LirBEZ, CUirmaa, KENSSELAEK K. HATBZTB, 

WM. I . Al-LhS. JNO. T. HOFFMAK, 

JNCJ. H. A5TH0X, G. h. UUBBELL. 

JKO. ▲. BUT AS, SAMUEL OBiKKlIi, 

TnOUAf W. CLtEKE, JNO. J. OWEN. 

Eimryi/ co'fns, h. j. uaymond, 

JNO. fTTAJfTOy ttOULIi, JAAlEg H. TITUB. 

JNO. iL &2aK)0Jlf, 

JOBS I/. WOLFE, THEO. W . DWIGHT, E. C . WINES. 

OESBBAL AQEXT. 

AJBI;AHAM BEAL: O&dc No. 12 Cflitra i 
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An«CM?: rwlMUM. ADfelM»r^IUv. E. L. BOING. I>r. E. M. ALBA. 

BniMw': rmMsiM. Bin^fiaiauiD — Kev. CHA8. K- PL ATT. 

CfcTtp^: 7««.&«iiM;. AuMm— I>T. K. hTEELE. JAAIEh S. SETUOUK. I^r.WILLABD. 

Cz^ntJi'fi n*,(.ff^. Emiin.— Till HAN >AW rETT. Rev. I^AAC CLARK. 

Cb^x'A.uvvt : r^'iQitw>t. >Xjiv-Mlit — fcev. A. li. MOKTUN. 

C^r- A : 'rw^wrw*- PiifttuiittfiKi— >!• K- FLATT. L- tTTETSON, P. B. PALMEK. 

Conjhott : rv^i^ittw9t . '^irrXiuwi — Kev . 1 K V I N U L . B E Al A N . 

iMcAm^^. iw»WM>t, I#elfir^h«v. MILTON 8. TEKKY. JOHN E. HOWAEI;. 

£r4 r^H.bttUfA. i^sSiiM.-^. fe. UT1 UKXE, F. P. WOOL, L. BAKFOKTH, FBBIWBIOE 

<;i;:^::jtT- *»irTB "tlaisk. y. a. hibbckt. 

£.«Mn: : rvsiMwM, hlfUMt/^Uii'smu'^K. C. HANL. Itr. E. HALE, C. £. NOBLE. 

fuiun. : TwtttHm.. ^^uugumv — G&UBOt LAVIl>bOX. 

f ttdnUii s«iMM«». MtM-/i«t-^V . A. WUEELEK. I. T. fiEATH, W. P. CAKTWELL. 

iMUiM0^ 3«».fi«ufA, ]iM*^ii^L«r« . C. h. BlUt>FKl'. C F. BUXTON. 

•r-vmrt ;«ei(*«uKf '-»U*Jli— JOHN A. LANDING. 1). 1>. 

£«<rtvi«r n^f^iAM*.. H^«»Hi4r;^JOHN LITTLE, ZENAH GUEEN. 

^titkrvut^ f4»«Ci«uiA, »<tvt'uir«i»— >. W. UUBBAIU/. J»r.W.V. KOSA, A. B. fiAWTBft. 

l^v I* -^.i«n#'>.. XaniMffUf«i._W £. KING. L. i^. CAli WELL, £. AL&EB.. 

li>viii^,ui -^K^^tM*. G«w»«i — k«% . GEUHGh P. FC'USOM. 

Ktiii'rvt r^«<un«w. &r.«<.^.<«r«— CUAULbif 11. WKPB. 

Xtnr-.^iiiMirr fib'-^ft^MA. f^moh^h^ts. Mr. FhCH^UIN G&AM. 

SfiU^k^u: f^J«-***«l*. lMBc:f#ur- — fc«:i. l>f. Wl^•^Ek. 

I^Tbtir^ ;«»lm«n. >4-vbtirp»— Kt:!. I>c. MAMtEVILLE, Ber. I>r. FOBETTH, BUfiE 

On>.ii^ : ?«*>««ru», «^(MbM.'B«ii . T. ». CT KKV. r. V'. K£E%'ES, A. H. BINglBAUGE. 
f.'Mriik^: ?««i«^i«w, -.-..ft^^Ufif.. WILLIAAI LAUUX. I>r. N. 1>E£BING. 

':*b(njti&{^ - r^st'AlMtt*. *^/r«:i«*.— Bui.. A. 1;. WBITE, l>r. H. B. WILBTK, Bov. J. 
JCLMiSl/,!:/- 
Oi: iftriv : nrMtnim, C«.tiiiff4ii'i|;uu ^Ke«- . !>» . iIIBliAKl>»Dd DA GG ETT . 
CTlesoii: rtr^it-WA, A;ui'.n,— lKli:AN CLAKK, 1»ANJEL W. FliYE. 
Orwfp,: rer^Ati.-!*, '.»»t«v— A. P. GKANT, G. Mr)LLJlbON, G. C. HcWHOBTEE. 
(^nt^'ii*: rtr>tt«-b**,. H*ii:j#rteud— P^%'. W. ^. Al'JOKE. 
P»«Dabelk«r: r^»'.a«i*ct. Trv« -A>!A^A ^. MO'.'hl-.. 

liockU:.4: rwi^^w*, *r»'Uif>— JOBK K. HOGLNIvAtfP. Hr. ISAAC HABING. 
frt. Lawrt-r*!*: r«ifiei.w, Cwifcou— J'>t". BAKNh^. L. B. *?«Tf»BKS. THEO. CALL WELL. 
Sarauifa: rtrHebee, Bk^btui.— ^ . M. MJ'KBELL. J. W. HOBTON, Bot.L. L-TULLT. 
fe^iteca: rend«z.t4. W«.M-riiMj.^P.t-v. tf. B. GhlLiLKV. Jj. I». 
Sexieca: midtu^t', Orid—hArv. WILLIE J. BE^CiiEB. 
^teubec: rttiitnt; B^itb^A. B. BAM». 
Buliiru: rerideM^, Mvntiuellv-^Krt . ^Al|lt KJ. B. l»nl)I>. 
Tiogft: Twdtnet, Ov«|o— Bev. EI>WJt( B. KKVKV. Jl. I>. PEBBI. 

Ulflwrr: refidene*, Ki6C.Vui»-B.B. BEVNulJi^. AKJjJKEW NEAB. JAS. O.MEBBITr. 
PETEB VAX VLEECK. BArr. GEOBGE WAT^JK*. 

Warren: reHdenec, C»ldw*ll— I>r. CKOl^WKUo fi^r. AKC*JUBALI»- 

WMhinjton: reridence, g«i*rui— j>r. <.'. B. AJ.I.l;K. .tr»i^^ *:j,\g. JOHN WILLIAMS. 

W»vDe: reiidenee, Ljod«— Brr. L. iiiKt^JjAJ.l*: fr^i!:BW'>.>ii. 

Wekobeeter: rendeoM, Wiiito PUiu» B.«>v. TBi'O. ». Bt M^'EY, Dr. H. £. SCHMID. 
Ber. GIDEON DBAPEB, J06. BBGGtf. 

Wjomme: rerideaee, W«r*«w— Bev. BOBKK^ JiOUVrwD. 

Yft(ef : rendcsee, P»b YB»-B«y. FBEDJSBXUB tn ABB. 



HOKOEART, GORB&SPOHrBINa AND LIFB MBM»BB8« 



HONORARY, CORRESPONDING AND LIFE MEMBERS. 



I. HONOBABT MeMBEBS. 

*OscAB I King of Sweden 

and Norway. 

•Hon. B. F. BuTLEB.* New York. 
•Hon. John Duer • • • « do 
Hon. J. W. Edmonds. do 
Rensselaer N. Havens . do 
Abraham Van Nest ... do , 

Peter Cooper • do * 

II. COBBESPONDINO MbMBEBS. 

*M. Alexis Db Touqueviixbj 
M. G. De Beaumont, 
M. C. H. Lucas, 

Members of the Institute of f'ranoe. 

M. Demetz, Membre du Conseil General 
du Departemeht du Seine et Oise, 
etc., Pari^. 

M. G. Blouet, Architect du Gouveme- 
ment, Paris. 

John G. Perry, Esq., Inspector of Pri- 
sons of, Great Britain. 

*Col. Jebb, Surveyor (General of the 
Prisons and Director of the Convict 
Prisons of Great Britain. 

Hon. Matthew Davenport iBill, Bristol, 
England. 

Edwin Chadwick, Esq., London. 

Dr. Verdeil, Member of the Great Coun- 
cil, Vice-President of the Council of 
Health at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Dr. Goss, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Jacob Post, Esq., London. 

♦Rev. Louis Dwight, Secretary of the 
Prison Discipline Society, Boston, 
Mass. 

Francis Lieber, LL. D., Prof. Political 
Science, Columbia College, New 
York, and Cor. Member -of the In- 
stitute of France. 

Wm. Parker Foulke, Esq., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Stephen Colwell, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

M. Moreau Christophe, Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, France. 

Alfred Aspland, Esq., F. R. C. S., Dun- 
kinfield, Underlym, England. 

J. P. Litchfield, M. D., Kingston, U. C. 

Samuel G. Howe, M. D., Principal of the 
Institution of the Blind, Boston, 
Mass. 

Edward Haviland, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr.Varrenthrap, Frank£>rt-on^he-Maine 



J. M. Ward, M. D., Newark, N. J. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, Bristol, Eng. 

Miss Dorothea L. Dix, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Nathan David, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Hon. Charles Sumner, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. I. L. Tellkampf, Berlin, Prussia. 

•John Haviland, Prison Architect, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

•George Sumner, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

John Lytle, P.hiladelphia, Pa. 

George W. Searle, Esq., Boston. 

N. B. The physician, warden and 
chaplain of every State Prison in the 
country are, ex-officio, corresponding 
members of the Association. 

III.. HoNOBABT Life Membbbs of thb 
Executive Committee, made such 
bt the payment of one hundbed . 
dollabs ob upwabds at one time. 



George A. Archer 

Wm. H. Aspinwall •••••• 

J. J. Astor, Jr 

James Boorman 

Wm.T. Booth ,.... 

James Brown • 

H.K.Bull..... 

John Caswell . • • • 

Samuel B. Caldwell • • • • • 

Edward Coopeir 

A. B. Conger 

Wm. B. Crosby 

H. K. Coming 

James Warren Delano. • . . 

Wm. Delano, Jr • 

Wm. E. Dodge 

•Greorge Douglass 

•Wm. Douglass 

Winthrop S. Gilman 

Wm. C. Gilman 

Meredith Howland 

Jno. Taylor Johnston • • • • 

James Lenox 

Miss Lenox • 

Miss Lenox •• •••••• 

Peter Lorillard • • • . • 

Robert B. Mintum. • 

Samuel F. B. Morse • 

George D. Morgan.* ;•••• 

Adam Norrie • • • 

R. M. Olyphant 

Daniel Parish. •• •• 



New York, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do . 
do 
do 
do. 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
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HOVOUIT, COBBEBFONDINa MSD UVE UEUBBBS.; 



Cbarks Pwker New York. 

Geo.D.rhelps do 

Jno. A. Pullea do 

C.R.RobcrUi <lo 

C. V. S. RooseTelt do 

Aiam T Sackott da 

Joae)>h SunpGon do 

J.F.SbBaTe do 

Mrs. Mary Sheafl^ do 

C. n.Shipraan do 

Ueury M. SchieflMin ' do 

£. L.Stuu do 

Ale-vaiider Stuart do 

Janli^s t)tok«3 do 

Jooathan Stiirges do 

Mrs Ciithiirine I.. Spencer. do 

H.S. I'erWl do 

Alex. Van Rensselaer .... do 

Joseph Walker do 

George C. Ward do 

Salem H.Wales do 

Smniwl Willuis - do 

Rer. K.'C. Wines ■ do 

John David Wolfe do 

J Walter Wood do 

WilliiMuWood do 

Joiwph Howlaiid Matteawm.N.Y- 

lUrx. Jos. liowUud ... do do 

K«v. N. S. S. lieman, D. D., Troy, do 

Rev. II. G. Ludlow Oswego do 

Rev. Sir. Darllii- Albany do 

Rev. h;, W- IVrkiii Meridcn, Ct. 

Wm. Andrews, Esq do 

IV. LlFIiMltMBKE3 0?TH< ASSOCI.ITIOK, 

MAUK ' sucu ar tus pimitNT of 

TWSSTT-I'I'VB P0LLAB3 OK UPWA&DS, 
ATUNHTUfK 

J. W AlsDu Now York. 

Jno. H . Aiithu[i do 

Mrs. Jno. J. Astor do 

Wm. B.Astor do 

•David Austin do 

*4llthouy Bairky do 

"Ut^ury Ban;lay do 

"Jobu Bard do 

Thoumci Barron do 

C Bartlotc do 

!Edwiu Barck'tt do 

Sauiut'l J. Uoebe do 

August Belmont do 

Jamvfl <.:. Uouuett do 

'&. L, Uvusun do 

B&tlhulumew Blanco do 

"HeuTy Bruvoort >...... do 

J Carson Jtruvuort %• do 

Louis K. Briitee do 

Mrs. Arthur Uronson do 

Sydney Bruolu do 

S. Itrouui do 

Stewart Brown do 



Jaa. M. Brown New York. 

Ooorgc Bruce ......,,. do 

Orsamua Bushncli dn 

Mrs. Burr ........ do 

•Bcnj. F.Butler do 

Irs Bliss do 

*MrH. Maria Banyer do 

*IIenr)- Chiiuncey do 

Wm. T. Coleman do 

B. K.Collins do 

Israel Corse do 

t'.Oottinel do 

Cvras C'lirtiss do 

Sti:])liL'ii Cutter do 

Wm. t'. Cary do 

Henry C. Pe Rham do 

Abraham Denike do 



I.uL-y II. Eddy Eliabethtown.N. J. 

*Thomas Eddy do 

J.W.Edmonds New York. 

Z.StilesEly do 

P. W. EngB do 

B.U.Field do 

H. W. Field . 



Iluinilton Fisli.. 



do 



I Arthur liilmau... ....•.• do 

.•William C. Oilman do 



J. B. Graham . 
: E. Boonea Gra 



i.-ih 1. 



"Jasper Gri 

Eliia P. Gumey Burlington, N. J. 

Ogden Haggerty New York. 

Valentiiie G. Hall do 

Mrs. Valentine G. Hall. ... do 

*Win.M. HalBtead do 

L.P Hawi» do 

*Timothy Ilet^ do 

A^Ueckscher do 

ET Herrick do - 

■^il^is C ItL-rriiij; do 

D. Hoadley do 

Junes Horn do 

I B. W. Howe do 

' Edgar M. Howlaud do 

•G. G. Howhuul do 

*S. S. Howland do 

; James C Holden do 

I Thomas Hunt .■...,.. do 

; GeurjK F Uusse j do 

Bii-Lurd Irvin do 

I John Jay do 



nOirOKA£T, C0RBE3P0NDIH0 AND UVS HEMBEB8. 



•MiBH Ann J«y New York.- 

E. S. Jaffray do 

•J. R. Jaffi-ay do 

Solomon Jcnoer do 

JamcB J- Jones do 

Walter B. Jooes do 

Alexanders. Johnson.... do 

J. F. Joy do 

William Kemble do 

Wm. L.King do 

J Kinsman do 

Charles P Kirklatid do 

Jos iah Lane ;■■. do 

Mra. Lnn^jdon _■■•. tdo 

Samutl L^8 do 

Jacob LeEoy do 

JACob R. Le Boy do 

•C. M. Leupp .... J do 

•li. B. Livingston do 

Daniel Lord do 

Rufus L. Lord do 

•Cornelius 1 lOW- do 

■ iKicboIas Low do 

N. Ludlum do 

A. A. Low do 

Abijah Mann do 

■ E(iH-ard H Miller do 

J Matthews do 

JatneaMcBride do 

Allan McLanc do 

Wm. T. MoConn , do 

C. A. Meigs do 

Thomas D. Middleton do 

W. H. U. Moon) do 

G. D. Moi^n do 

•Matthew Morgan do 

n. T. Morgan do . 

Wm. F. Mott do 

•Lindley Murray do 

*E.n.Nevina ^ do 

Cleayton Newbold do 

Wm" Neweil do 

Wm. Niblo do 

•WiQ.Coi-tiaNoyes , do 

Charles 0' Conor do 

D.W C Olypbant do 

Wtn.OotEiont do 

Thomas OvFen do 

♦Jobn J. Palraer do 

E.'Parmly do 

F.Pell do 

J. Phaloa ; • ■ do 



Howard Potter New York. 

P. R.PycE do 

Robert Ray do 

Trecman Kawdon do 

Wm. C. Rhinelandfer do 

Geo. S. Bobbins do 

Samuel £. Buggies do 

Israd RufJSL'U do ■' 

•Dayid Sands do 

James L. SchiefFelin do 

•Peter Scheraerhorn do 

•Dii'lley Seldon do 

Austin Sherman do 

B. B. Sherman do 

Cornelius Smith '• ■ ■ . do 

A.T. Stewart do 

T. B. Stillman ■ do 

•Gerard StujTcsant - do 

Mrs. Helen Stuyvesmt ... do 

L. I . Suarez do 

Otis D. Swan do 

Ciiarles N Talbot do 

Moses .Taylor do 

JamesH. Titus do 

S. P. Townsend ......... do 

Geo.T Trimble do 

Archibald S. Van Duzer. . . do 

Abraham Tan Nest do 

James Van NoKtrand do 

P S Vrni Rensselaer do 

Jolin (t. Vosc do 

A. Ward,:. do ■- 

W.Walker ;... do 

•Robert D. Weeks- do 

Prosper M. Welmore do 

Samuel Wetmore do 

EUWhite do 

James B. Whiting do - 

•Stephen Whitney do 

William E. Wilmerding. . . do 

B. R. Winthrop do 

•R. H. Wiuslow do 

E. J Woolsey Astoria^N.Y. 

Henry Young New York. 

•Wm. S. Padter Br'klyn.N.Y. 

MatLhew" \"nssar Po'k'psie do 

H. Burrell Salisbury do 

Rev. J. S. Clark WaterL'y,Ct. 

Rev. Mr. Elliot do 

Bev. Mr. Searls Meriden, Ct.- 

S. D. Gregory Jersey city, N. J. 



TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. , 



The Prison Association of New York having completed the 
twentieth year of its existence and labors, the Executive Com- 
mittee, in compliance wth a requisition of law, submits -to the 
Legislature a report of what has been done during the past year. 

The Executive Conunittee will not consume the time of your 
honorable bodies with a detailed statement of the objects of the 
Association, since these must be familiar to you, ab well from 
former reports, as from the language of the statute, which gave 'to 
the society its corporate existence. It will be enough to repeat, 
in the briefest terms, that these objects, as declared in the charter, 
are : 1. To extend a helping hand to such arrested and detained 
persons as seem to require it. 2. To * aid discharged convicts in 
their eflforts to reform. 3. To improve the government and dis- 
cipline of our prisons. 

Nor does the Executive Conmaittee deem it necessary to do more, 
in the present report, than to re-affirm, which it does with increased 
emphasis, its convictions, as set forth in the last annual report, in 
reference to the following points : 1. The importance of separating 
party politics from the control and management of our State prisons. 
2. The evil tendency and efiects of the contract system of labor in 
our prisons. 3. The good and salutary influence of the commuta- 
tion system. Increased experience of the policy established by 
this system confirms its wisdom.* 4. Solitary cells for incorrigible 
prisoners. These are much needed, and ought to be immediately 
provided. 5. Pardons. This subject was discussed at length last 
year, and the conclusion reached, that the pardoning power ought 
to be sparingly used, that it ought to be subjected to restrictions 
carefully devised and well known, and that the Governor should 
be aided in this part of his official duties by a board of commission- 
ers, whose duty it should be to examine and sift all applications 
for executive clemency. 6. Length of sentences. On this subject, 
the Executive Committee will but refer your honorable bodies to 
the discussion in the last report, wherein two evils in our adminis- 
tration of criminal justice are set forth, viz : the gceafc Yaao^^letoj 
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of sentences for the same or like crimes, and the excessive length 
of the sentences often awarded to the violators of law ; a length 
which, there is reason to believe, in some cases at least, utterly 
defeats one of the great ends of punishment, the reformation of the 
criminal. As regards the policy of long sentences, something may 
be said on both sides of the question. On the one hand, long sen- 
tences give time for the breaking up of old associations, and for 
weaning from evil habits ; but, on the other, they have the effect, 
when Excessive, of unfitting the prisoner for independent action and 
the common duties of life, A man, confined for many years in a 
convict prison, where everything is provided for him, — food, 
clothes, lodging, and even employnaent, — becomes, after the lapse 
of a decade of years, well nigh, if not quite, incapacitated for seek- 
ing out these things for himself. A prisoner, who has been for years 
a machine in the hands of others, loses at length the ability for 
independent exertion. A convict discharged from Sing Sing, some 
years ago, hud become actually incapacitated for walking otherwise 
than in the lock step practised there ; and, even in the streets of 
New York, took his position behind whomever he happened to be 
walking with, and trode invariably iu his foot steps, to the infinite 
amusement of the crowds who beheld him. A liberated convict, 
who had served out a sentence of six years, wrote to a friend still 
in prison : *' You will feel very queer when you get out, and. 
wont know what to do ; so come and live with me, till you get 
used to the world.'- If a prisoner cannot be cured of liis evil pro- 
pensities and habits during an imprisonment of two to five years, 
the work will hardly be accomplished in a teim of ten or twenty 
years. 

The general agent of the Association, Mr. Abraham Beal, has 
pursued his labors in the detention and discharged convict depart- 
ments, with his usual industry, zeal, and efficiency. The utility of 
these labors cannot be eai^ly overestimated, whether considered 
in their moral or material issues. A gi'eat number of persons kro 
thereby prevented from entering upon a career of crime, or re- 
formed, turned back, and restored to society after they had entered 
upon such a career ; animosities are allayed; difficulties are adjusted; 
reconciliatioilis are effectecj; litigation is diminished; and thou- 
sands, probably it would not be too much to say, tens of thousands 
of dollars arc annually saved to the State. Some idea of the extent 
and magnitude of this work, as well as of its truly humane character 
and the excellent results achieved, may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing tabular view of it : 
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From the above table, it appears tliat 5,200 prisoners were visi- 
ted and counseled^ 939 complaints were examinedi 363 complainta 
were abandoned as being frivolous or the result of prejudice, paa- 
sion or mistake; 373 persons were discharged from custody, their 
further detention n6t being required, in the judgment of tlie autho- 
rities, by the interests of justice or morality; 1,024 discharged pris- 
oners were furni,shed with board or aided with money to convey 
them to situations remote from their foimcr associations; 231 dis- 
charged prispners were furnished with permanent emplojinent, 
whereby they ■ could cat the bread of honest industry; and 121 
released criminals were supplied with clothing to a less or greater 
extent. This shows a total of 8,30G cases, in which relief, moral 
or material, was administered, according to the exigencies of each, 
to criminals, or those arrested as such, either while in prison or on 
their discharge. The beneficent nature and happy fruits of the 
agent's labors will be further and more clearly seen, as well as . 
more impressively exhibited, in his special report, which will be 
found in the appendix. 
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' The results of the twenty years' laboj's of the Association, 80 far 

as relatoa to the detention and discharged convict departments, 

I maybe thus stimnied up; 60,1(54 persons viaited in prison and 

I counseled according to the exigpuoies of each; 20,847 complmuts 

■■examined; 5,(ii!7 complaints withdrawn on the i-ecommendation of 

f the society; 6,368 persons arrested and held for examination or 

I trial, diachai-gcd at our instance; 9,803 discharged convicts and 

other prieonera aided with board, or clothing, or both; and 3,131 

dischai-ged convicts provided with employment and situations at 

[•home or abroad; malting a grand total of 111,940 ca'ses, in which 

I relief of some kiud and to some extent, be the same less or more, 

'has been extended to the fallen and the forlorn, by the Prison 

Association, since its formation in the year 1844. 

To the department of prison discipline belongs the inspection of 
prisons in all its details. The Executive Committee is happy to 
.report to the Legislature that, for the tirst time in the history of 
the Association, this duty has been, during tho past year, dischai-ged 
in its fidl extent. Not a solitary prison in the whole iState, of any 
class or grade, has been left unvisited and unexplored. 

The exitminatjoa of the countj' jails has been more comprehen- 
. aivo and thorough than ever heretofore. For tho detailed results 
I of said examination, yonr honorable bodies are refeired to the 
\ report of the special committee, by whom the workwas performed. 
Their report will be found, i'liex^eraso, in the appendix. Tho Exec- 
utive Committee will but offer the briefest summary of the said 
report, since they hope that the document itself will be read by 
every member of the Legislature and by many thousands of the 
people of the State. It will be found to be a paper well worthy 
to be "read, learned, marked, and inwardly digested," by every 
citizen who feels an interest in the honor of the State and the pro- 
gress of civilization. 

There are sixty counties in New York, but, since six of them 

have two jails each, and one of them three, the whole number of 

jails actually visited, inspected and examined during the year was 

aixty-eight. As a general thing, the sheriffs and jailors are reported 

* as competent, humane and faithful men, aiming to discharge their 

duties creditablyto themselves and usefullyto the commonwealth, 

and many of them doing as well, or nearly as well, as the circum- 

Btances in which thoy find themselves placed will allow. Yet the 

' jails, at least no inconsiderable portion of them, owing to the faulty 

' construction, the cramped accommodations, the defective and vicious 
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From the above table, it appears that 5,200 prisonera wei'e visi- 
ted and counseledj 039 complaints were examiued; 363compkiat3 
were nbandonfed as being frivolous or the result of prejudice, pas- 
sion or mistake; 373 persons were discharged from custody, their 
further detention n6t being required, in the judgment of tlie autho- 
rities, by the interests of justice or morality; 1,024 discharged pris- 
oners were furnished with board or aided with money to convey 
them to situations remote from their former associations; 231 dis- 
charged prisoners were furnished irith peiinaneut emiJlojTnent, 
whereby they could eat the bi-ead of honest industry; and 121 
released criminals were supplied with clothing to a less or greater 
extent. This shows a total of 8,306 cases, in which relief, moral 
or material, was administered, according to the exigencies of each, 
to criminals, or those arrested as sach, either while in prison or on 
their discharge. The beneficent nature and happy i'ruits of the 
agent's labors will be further and more clearly seen, as well as 
more impressively exhibited, in his special report, which will be 
found in the appendix. 
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a crime; but it appears no less clear that the bare witnessdng of a 
crime, an act which is for the most part accidental and inyoiunta»> 
ry, is not itself a crime which ought to subject the witness to the 
double punishment of incarceratioil: with felons and the loss of his 
time during the period of imprisonment. Might not the State at 
once take the deposition of such a person, duly attested by oath 
or affirmation, and, using this written testimony, instead of parol 
evidence on the trial, let the witness himself go about his business? 
But if this is inadmissible, a point which we do not undertake to 
decide, although we believe it is universally done in Europe, thei 
we have an intimate conviction that the highest justice and rea- 
son require both that the witness be confined^separately and apart 
from prisoners tainted by the act or even the suspicion of crime, 
and that he be fully indemnified for all loss that may accrue to him 
from his imprisonment. It is for the benefit of society th&t he is 
incarcerated, and it is but reasonable that society should pay a fair 
equivalent for the benefit. For this last opinion we have no less 
an authority than the late illustrio\is Edward Livingston, who, in his 
Introductory Report to the Code of Prison Discipline, thus expli- 
citly lays down the doctrine i^on this point: " The temporary 
privation of their (i. e. witnesses) liberty is a necessary sacrifice for 
the safety of society; it is taken on the same prmciple that justi- 
fies the appropriation of private property for public purposes, and 
it carries with it the same riff hi of indemnitj/^ : 

There is one fact which places in a very clear light the va^ im- 
portance which attaches to our county jails as penal institutions. 
Not less than 60,000 to 70,000 human beings — men, women and 
children — either guilty or arrested on suspicion of being guilty of 
crimes, pass every year thi'ough these institutions. It is as if ^ 
mass of immortality equal to the entire population of Albany or 
Itochester became annually inmates of our jails, and were subject- 
ed to the influences, for good or for evil, operating therein. Surely 
it cannot be otherwise than a matter of the very highest moment, 
what the character of those institutions is — whether it is such that 
their operation and effect shall be, on the one hand, to increase 
both the volume and the malignity of 'this mighty current of 
criminality, or, oil the other, by their reformatory and healing in- 
jQiuences, to diminish its magnitude, and to abate, in some degree 
at least, the intensity of. its virus. 

Other points are discussed and other suggestions offered in the 

[Assem. No. 62.] 2 
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vqMnt of tlie committee, for idl which reference is mide to tfai 
doeomeiit itaelf. 

We will only add, farther, that the committee made Terjr ex- 
t^ifflve and searching inyestigations into the sources of aruoe. 
statistics collected by them on this and other subjects 
with their enquiries, have been embodied in an extended series of 
tables, appended to their report, which will be found to be bodi 
interesting and instructive. 

' The penitentiaries in the counties of Kings, Albany, Onondaga 
Monroe and Erie have been risited and examined during the 
The details of the observations made and the conclusions 
by the committee who performed the labor are embodied in their 
report, which will be found in the appendix. They concur, in the 
main, in the estimate of these institutions given in the last leport. 
regarding them as, upon the whole, excellent in design, arrai^^^ 
ment and administration; but they add the remark, and it is cer- 
tainly an important one, that the theory, which requires thew 
prisons to be self-sustaining and even a source of profit, may, in 
its practical workings, be carried too far. Their managers, in tbe 
desire, laudable enough in itself, to obtain revenue for their re> 
spective counties, are in danger of pursuing a course of economy, 
which will detract from the comfort and well-being of the prison- 
ers and may even oppose itself to their reformation. 

The gentlemen who inspected the penal institutions on Blade* 
well's Island, as will be seen by a perusal of their report, found 
much to commend and somewhat to censure in the constitutkMi 
and management of those vast establishments. 

The three State prisons have been visited and inspected during 
the yea;r, by committees appointed to that duty. 

The report on Sing Sing prison is very brief, the committee ex- 
cusing themselves from greater detail, in consideration of the fidl 
and comprehensive view of the institution in all its relatiohs, 
aspects, and interests, given in the last ahnual report. In thdr 
short paper, however, they assume and maintain several important 
positions. They oppose, with emphasis, the dominating power ef 
party politics in our State prisons. They object strenuously, but 
not too strenuously, since the grounds of objection are ample and 
valid, to the promiscuous admission of visitors into the priMi, 
at 25 cents a head. They praise the commutation system as er* 
eellent in design and working. And they close by avowing the 
opinion that many of the officers whom they found in the jHriaoa at 
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the time of their viatt bad mistaken their appropriate tiaUing ia' ^M 

assuming the care and government of prisoners. ^M 

The report of the committee who visited diuton prison is also ^M 

short, and on the same ground ; though it is less suceiuct than that ^| 

on Sing Sing. The committee present a highly interesting sketch ^| 

(the first ever published by the Association) of the founding and ^M 

early liiatoiy of the prison, which is marked by some incidents of H 

almost romantic interest. They give a graphic and glowing H 

description of the magniiicent natural scenery, in the midst of H 

which the prison is situated, and aLso of the manufacture of iron, H 

ia its various processes, to which the labor of a considerable portion H 

of the convicts is devoted. They criticise the contract system, not H 

only as prejudicial to discipline, but Hltewise as damaging to the H 

pecuniary interests of the State. They find the ventilation of the H 

prison, though not perfect, yet more effective than in any ottier of ^M 

the prisons of the State, which had fallen under their observation. H 

They commend the warden and his lady as eminently fitted for H 

their position, and the other oJBcers as, in the main, humane, watch- ^M 

ful, judicious, and faithful in the discharge of their duties ; and ^M 

they regard the institution as well conducted both in respect to the' ^M 

punitive and reformatory elements, which should be blended JB H 

the govemmeut of a prison. H 

The report of the special committee on Auburn prison is more H 

full and elaborate than those relating to the other State prisone. H 

On the points which the report discusses, and they are neither few H 

nor unimportant, it is, indeed, quite exhaustive. It is replete with ^| 

criticisms and suggestions, well worthy of your study, both as ^M 

philosophers and legislators, and, as such, is commended to your ^M 

attentive perusal. It animadverts with just severity, upon the ■ 

contract system of labor in our penal institutions, regarding it as H 

an effectual barrier to any good effects to be expected from them ; ^ 
upon the prison buildings at Auburn, representing them as unsafe, 
uiibealthy, inconvenient, and everyway unsuitable to the end in 
view ; upon the smalluess of the cells, oharacterizing tlieir con- 

traoted dimensions as a wanton and brutal cruelty ; upon the con- M 

nection of party politics with and its controlling power over the H 

government and administration of our prisons, looking on this aa ' 
the supreme evil of the system, destructive of all satisfactory and 
useful results ; upon the promiscuous admission of visitors into our 
prisons on the payment of a fee, deeming it prejudicial to the 
prisoners in many ways, and derogatory to the di^rat^ oi "Ooa 
s f, . Bpou the prewut gyatBin of BeouUu: VoaitMO^ott, \i*»Nio.% "lis^ 
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r'l^Ough productive of some good, as utterly iimdeqnate aud dot'eo- 
[ tive ; upon the undue IcngtU of sentencee, as tending, to an undue 
' use of the pardoning power, !ind ua hindering the retoitnation of 
prisoners subjected thereto ; upon the peculiar and distinctive 
'I ati'iped prissn dress," regarding it as destructive of the prisoner's 
Bielf-respect, as an unwise and wauton degradation of him in his 
L CiVfn esteem, aiid as utterly useless aud needless, if the prison be 
I efficiently watched ; and upon the aystem of overwork, as at pres- 
I ant M-ranged aud managed, viewing it as paitial, unjust, contrary 
I tp the letter of the sentence pronounced on the prisoners, and 
[ tending to engender discontent, envy, heart-burnings, and all un- 
I charitableness. On the above points, the Executive Committee 
[ concurs, substantially, in the conclusions of the report. On one 
I point, we deem it proper to add a ivord or two of comment ; that, 
' namely, touching the distijictive prison di-ess. The position taken 
pn this point by the report is approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Convicts, when they first enter a State prison, often rebel 
most vigoi-ously against the prison uuifomi. It is odious to their 
&elings. It wounds their amour propre. It is a rude shock to 
tbeii' self-respect. It degrades them in their own eyes. It i-obs 
them, in their own esteem, of more than half their manhood. Now, 
nothing which produces effects like these should be forced upon a 
prisoner, except upon an imperious and ovei-mastering necessity. 
^ mau, ou entering a convict prison, should feel tiiat, however 
yicious his pust life may have been, ho is come to a place where 
he has a character to i-egdii and support ; and a dress, so hateful 
and revolting, and which necessarily hinders his reformation by 
making him despise and loathe himself, instead of being, as now, 
a uniform and necessary accomimuiment of prison, life, should hang 
over him us an evil and a degradation, only to be inflicted in the 
last extremities of discipline. In this comiection, it may be stated 
that within the past year, the board of inspectors of the Massa- 
chusetts State .prison have, for reasons set forth in their annual 
report just issued, detei'niined to abolish the parti-colored dress 
■worn in that institution, and to replace it with a plain but neat 
suit, having nothing distinctive in it. We may add, just hero, 
that, in our judgment, the lockstep, in which the convicts in our 
prisons are obliged to march, belongs to the same category, and 
ought to be consigned to the same limbo. Most convicts have an 
intense dislike to it. The writer of tins report has known a con- 
vict in Sing Slug, who besought the warden, with passionate 
9nti<eaties, that he might not be compelled to march thi'ough the 
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prison yard in that step. Xtt the Provincial Penitentiary of Canada, 
where the discipline is otherwise very strict, this method of locomo- 
tion is not exacted of the prisoners. 

The report speaks, in warm terms, of the good effects of thk 
eotnmutation law, affirming that it w6rks admirably in many- 
Ways. It recomnjends the experiment of a prison farm in couned- 
tiou with the ini^titution at Auburn, as nearly one-half thecOnvicti^ 
are farmers or laborers. It regards the Auburn prfson, like thdt 
at Sing Sing, as too large for working out, in the most effective 
manner, the appropriate results- of prison discipline, and avowis 
the opinion that not one but several more prisons should be con- 
structed in suitable localities, for State purposes. ' It favors the 
adoption of a comprehensive and carefully devised syste'm of re- 
wards, such afe will afford mafaifold and abxrttdant stimulants' to 
good, conduct on the part of the inmates of our convidt prii^oris. 
In all which particularSj the Exebutive (Domrmittee commen<^ 
and (Seconds the views presented, except that they do not fefel pre- 
pared to yield a full assent to the proposed experiment of a farm 
to be worked by convict labor, but reserve judginent on that poittt 
for further consideration and inquiry. 

On the subject of punishments, the report is not altogether clear 
in its expression of opinion. It condemns the buck, which was 
still found in use at Auburn, though we feel sure it has beeH for- 
bidden by the Inspectors in all our State prisons; a condemnation 
in which we cordially unite. It condemns equally the yoke and th^ 
shower bath, which are certainly less objectionable than the buck, 
and possibly, m certain cases and under certain circumstances, not 
open to objection at all. As already intimated, there is some ob- 
sciwity in the language of the report; yet it seems to favor the re- 
introduction of the "cat" as an instrument of punishment; and, 
in a paper by Dr. Button, the physician of the prison, appended to 
the report, that gentleman openly advocates its employment. 
Now, to this revival of the lash, this return to an efete and dis- 
carded barbarism, the Executive Committee desjres to enter its dis- 
tinct and emphatic protest. We have no very decided objection 
to the abolition of the other punishments assailed by the commit- 
tee. Indeed, we are inclined to think that most punishments, and 
especially those of a stem and severe nature, may be dispensed 
with, when adequate stimulants to good conduct shall have been 
supplied to coTivicts, in that comprehensive and manifold and wise 
. ejrstem of rewards, which the committee so juatbf ^tlA. lot^^^^ ^^- 
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commend, and when the said system shall be administered by men 
of iiitelligeace, humuuity, experience, judgment, and prudence. 
But the Executive Committee, from the stail;, hus opposed, uni- 
formly and persistently, the punishment of prisoners "by sconrg- 
ing; and, as yet, adheres to its ancient taith, feeling no disposition 
to change its ground in that regard. It is now very seldom indeed, 
that the lash is used in foreign convict prisons. It is possible to 

, aubdue a man, to break his spirit, by flogging; it Is not'possible to 
improve him morally by such a punishment. The moral effect is, 
almost without exception, bad. It is said that in the British army, 
whcro the lash is still used, when a soldier has been flogged two 

' or three times, he has generally to be drummed out of his regi- 
ment .18 incurably worthless. In many convicts, punishment by 
Bcourging excites undying hate. An indignity has been offered to 
their manhood, which they cannot overlook or forget. To a con- 
vict, in an Irish prison, who had been refractory and even regard- 
ed as dangerous, but whose subsequent quiet behavior in church 
and at Bible class had given hope of a radical and permanent 
amendment, his chaplain said, " Well, my good follow, I hope you 
have no bad feelings now, and that you have driven that nasty 
black dog off you back?" "He replied," says the chaplain, in 
narrating the case, " with a shrug and' a sneer, and a smile on his 
largo white face, like a moonbeam on a field of snow, 'OhI of 
course, sir.' ' Come, I don't like the way you say that, I fear you 
entertaiu bad feelings still.' 'Do you know, air,' he replied with 
greater sobriety and seriousness than was usual with him, 'that I 
was iu this prison before?' 'I did not know it.' 'Well, I was, sir, 
five or six years ago, and theyjlogged me. I have the marks of 

' the lash on my body. When they icear ovl, I shall forgel and 
forgive tl.' " 

The examinations of the prisons of the State, made by the Asso- 
ciation during the past two years, have produced the conviction 
that their defects and imperfections are such, that the whole sys- 
tem needs revision. Under this conviction, a committee' has been 
appointed to consider the present organization of our prisons, 
and to report a plan for their reorganization. Feeling the need of 
the broadest possible induction of facts, pci-tinent to and bearihg 
upou the subject, as the basis of their hibors, the committee sought 

•Thosaid coromitlee consieU of Thendore W. Dwight, I.L. D., chnirmBn; Hon. Wm. 
V. AUen, Unn. Jafaa T. HDSnun, Frniiall Liobar, LL. D., Hon. Thos. W. Clarke, John 
Stanton Gnuld. John U. Qrlscom, U.D., Jubntirdionkax, M. C, Bsuullte); N. .j »Tmi ud . 
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ind obtained authority, at the hands of the Executive Committee 
(proviJcd the necessary funds can be obtained for that special ob- 
ject), to send out two commiaaions, one to examine the prison* 
And prison systems of the States of our o^vii country, and tho other 
to perform a similar service in reference to the peual institutions 
of England and Ii-eland, and possibly, if circumstances favor, of 
some of the other European states, which are known to have made 
the greatest progress iu the science of prison discipline. The commit- 
tee hare prepared, and wiU cause to be presented to your honorable ' 
bodies, a memorial setting forth the importance and utility of the I 
proposed inquiries, and praying an increased appropriation to out 
treasury the present year, to enable them to prosecute these inquiries | 
toa successful issue. A number of eminent citizens have united with 
them in this prayer, believing the measure wise in itself, and, if i 
carried into effect, likely to result in great benefit to the State.* 
In our last annual report, the policy was announced of ap* 
pointing local committees of correspondence, who should be 
specially charged with the duty of looking after the moral and 
religious interests of the inmates of our common jails. Such com- i 
mittees have been designated and have agreed to act in tho greater 
part of the counties of the State. In a few counties, it was not pos- 
sible, in the limited time at the command of the committee on jails, 
to find persons willing to sei've. Wherever prudent, earnest, pious j 
laymen could be found, willing to act, they were preferred. la i 
other cases, ministers of the gospel were selected, without, how- I 
ever, the slightest thought or care as to theii' denominational con- 
nection. Good men and true, who could sympathize with the 
prisoner and were willing to labor for his reformation, whether in 
tho minisU-y or the laity, and by whatever name they might be 
called, were the helpers whom the Association sought. When such 
were found, they were satisfied; aud so, they hope and believe, 
the community will be. This committee hiis, and can have, no | 
sectarian views, and they are mlliiig to receive aid and co-opera- I 
tion in theirgreatworkof redeeming and saying the lost, whether j 
such assistance comes from clergymen or laymen, no matter what j 
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creed they adopt, by what party names they are called, oi^ tinder 
what forms tTierworship. 

The Executive Comimttee is happy to have the present reporl 
enriched by a scholarly and instructive paper on the Penal Syst^ooi 
of Massachusetts, by George W^ Searle, Esq., of Boston, a corres- 
ponding member of the Association., The essay will be found in 
the appendix. 

Two additional papers, by the Corresponding Secretary, are also 
contained in the appendix. One is a detiiiled Keport on the Massa- 
chusetts State Pfison, embodying the results of . an examination of 
that institution made in the month of July. The other is an His- 
torical Review of the Progress of Prison Reform in Great Britain 
during the last hundred years, showing the wonderful advance 
made within that period in the science of prison discipline and in 
the application of its principles to the government and administra* 
tion of prisons. 

The finances of the Association are in a satisfactory condition. 
The details are given in the annexed annual report of the treasurer; 

Our hearty thanks are given to the Legislature of the State and 
the Common Council of New York for liberal appropriations to our 
treasury; to the private citizens, who have generously ministered 
to our needs and the needs of the fallen and the friendless; and 
to all who have, in any way or to any extent, contributed to the 
furtherance of our work. 

Least of all should we |brget — least of all, as we trust, do we for- 
get — that Benignant Providence, whose smile has cheered us in the 
labors of the year that is past, and whose faithful promise to those 
who serve Him, in serving the wretched and helpless among his 
creatures, supplies both courage and strength for the toils, the sac- 
rifices and the self-denials jof the year that is before us. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by order of the Executive 

Conunittee. 

JOHN DAVH) WOLFE, President. 

JOHN H. GRISCOM, Ohairman Ex. Com. 

E. C. WINES, GoiTesponding Secretary. 

Office of the Prison Association of New York, 
38 Bible House, New York, Dec. 31, 1864. 
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(A.) 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

The Prison Association of Jfew York, in account with Wm, C. 

Gilman] Treasurer. 

1864. Dr. 

Dec. 31. To cash paid for prison visitation and inspection, 

and for salaries $6,076 89 

Kelief of discharged prisoners. 1,279 36 

Kent 565 50 

Fuel, stationery, postage and miscella- 
neous expenses, Center Street office. . ?278 37 

Bible House office. . . 377 00 

655 37 

Printing, public meeting, and annual report .... 286 21 

Library 36 65 

United States bonds 6,127 50 

Deposit with United States Treasurer 2,500 00 

Balance on band, to new account 983 43 

$18,509 91 

1864. Cr. 

Jan. 1 . By balance from old account $684 85 

Dec. 31. By donations received during the j^ear 5,408 00 

Appropriation from the State treasury 3,000 00 

Appropriation from the city treasury. ^ 2,500 00 

Deposit withdrawn from U. S. Treasurer 6,000 00 

Interest, and premium on coin 899 06 

Cash returned by discharged prisoners ' 18 00 

$18,509 91 

18*65. 
Jan. 10. By balance from old account $983 43 

. WM. C. OILMAN, 
New York, January 10, 1865. Treasurer. 

Audited and found correct, Jan, 31, 1865. 
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(B.) 

DONATIONS TO THE PRISON ASSOCIATION 

OP NEW" YORE,, IN 1864. 



Abeel, J.H »20 

Archer, Gm B 100 

ABpiiiwall, W.H 100 

Adams, J. T $ 

Arnold, Constable & Co 10 

Ataop.J. W 10 

Bette,F.B 10 

Baker, Geo. E 5 

Badffer, J»cot> 5 

BiUlcr Wm. Alien 10 

Booth, W. A 20 

Brown, W. Earinan 20 

Boker, H. & Co 15 

Blanco, B 15 

Brown, James M 25 

Brown, Stewart 25 

Brown, James 100 

Bonrman, James 1 00 

Bull, H. K 100 

Colliny, Jo3.B 10 

CaUw^l, S. B 25 

Cassidy, James 10 

Coniin{?, H. K 100 

Caswell, John 25 

Clark. Benj. G 15 

Crosby, Wm. B 100 

Cooper, E 100 

Cash ". 10 

Clark.H 5 

Collii.e,S.B 10 

Consul General, French 5 

Crnikshank, James 5 

Caldwell &MorriP 50 

Gary, W. F 25 

Denistuuri & Co 25 

Dillon, Robt 10 

Doubleday, J. M 5 

Douglass, Wm. Estate of 100 

Dodge, W. B. Jr 10 

Dodge, W. E iOO 

Eddy, Lncy H 25 

Evarts, Wm.M 10 

Edwards, Mrs. Jas 6 

Gilnian, W. C 100 

Gilman, W.S 100 



Hoadley, D $50 

Hand, C. H 6 

Hoe, R. & Co 6 

Howland, Jos 100 

Hay, Allan 10 

Hunt, W. G .-. 5 

Harper &Co 6 

Hart, C.B 6 

Hendricks, Bros 10 

Hunter, James 20 

Holden, J.C 35 

Hegeman W 10 

Rowland, Meredith 100 

Irvin, R 20 

Joy, J. P 25 

Johnston, John Taylor 100 

Janeway, W. R 15 

Jewell, Abm 10 

ilenkins, A 10 

Jeaup, M.K 20 

Jones, W.R.T 5 

Lorillard, Peter 60 

McLane, Allan 60 

Liike & McCreery 10 

Mott,W. F. Jr 5 

Marsh, J 5 

Mott, W. F 10 

Morgan, Henry 10 

Messenger, T 10 

Munn.O.D 10 

Milhau, J 6 

Middleton, Thos. D 25 

Morgan, Geo. D 100 

Meigs, Chas. A ■.... 20 

Mayer, Isaac 10 

Miller, J.D 10 

Marsh, Judge 10 

Minturn, R. B ■ 100 

Morgan, H, T 50 

Morse, S. F. B 100 

Murray Fund. The 25 

Naylor&Co -■.. 25 

Norric, A 100 

Noyes, Wm. Curtis 25 

Newbold, C,,.. 25 
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Owen, Thos. $25 

Oothout, Wm 10 

Opdyke, Geo 10 

Oelrich&Co 10 

Ogden, J. L ...•••• 10 

Olyphant,- R. M 100 

Pullen, John A 100 

Potter, Howard. . ; 25 

Phelps, Qeo. D 100 

Pacific Mutual Ins. Co 20 

Popenhusen & Konig 10 

Penfold, John 10 

Piatt, E 10 

Palanca, R 10 

Pavenstedt E. & Co 10 

Perry, Theo 6 

Pierson & Co 5 

Post, Wm 10 

Perkins, S 10 

Passavant & Co • • • • 5 

Prosser, Thos. & Son 5 

Power, Thos. J • . 10 

Parsons, J. E .- 10 

Rider, E. T 3 

Rodewdld, A 5 

Roosevelt, C. V. S 100 

Richards, Guy 20 

Randolph, B: F 10 

Recknagle & Co ; 5 

Rusch, A. & Co 5 

Rogers, Chas. M 5 

Schieffelin P. & Co IQ 

Schepeler & Co 10 

Stamford Manufacturing Co. . 5 

Schieffelin, S. A 10 

Schieffelin, Bradhurst 5 

Schieffelin, S. B.. 20 

Schuyler, J. Rutsen ^. 15 

Sampson, Joseph . . • 100 



Stuart, Alex... $100 

Stokes, Jas -. 100 

Sheafe, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. . . 100 

Schieffelin, J. L. 25 

Sturges, Jonathan 100 

Schieffelin, H. F 25 

Swan, 0. D 10 

Smith, U.J ,. I... 10 

Solomon, B. L 5 

Shipman, C. H 100 

Scheiffelin, H. H 5 

Talcott, W. H 10 

Tappan, J. Nelson • . . • • 10 

Tucker, W 5 

Tracy, Wm 5 

Trimble, G.T 20 

Terry, John t 16 

Tapscott & Co 10 

To wnsend, C. A 5 

Titus, James H.. 25 

Usher, Selden . . • 10 

Vose, John G. . . .'. 25 

Van Rensselaer, A 100 

Van Duzer, A. S 10 

Victor F. & Achelis 5 

Walker, Jos 25 

Wilmerding, Hoguet & Co. . . 5 

Wiggin, A 10 

Walsh, A.R 10 

Wilson, Jas. C 5 

Wetmore, S 20 

Weston & Gray 100 

Willets, Samuel 100 

Woolsey, E. J 50 

Wygant, Edwin 5 

Ward, Geo. C 100 

Wolfe, John D ; . 250 

Young, Henry 20 

$5,408 
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(C.) 
UEPORT ON AUBURN PRISON. 

New York, December I9th, 1864. 
To the Executive Committee of the Prison Association of New York : 

Gentlemen, your committee appointed to inspect the State prison at 
A.nbui-n,. respectfully report the following as the result of their examina- 
tion, begging leav^ first to call your attention to some general topics, 
upon which many of their conclusions are based. 

The confinement of criminals has three objects, diJRTerent in nature, 
aiid requiring different rules of prison management,, but which are to be 
united and harnaonized in order to make the practical working of our 
prison and penitentiary system correspond to its theory. 

A crinrinal, firstly, may be regarded simply as ah' enemy to human 
society, or somewhat asa moral wild beast, dangerous, while at liberty, 
to social order, and whom civil communities, by virtue of the law of self- 
preservation, secure so as to prevent further injury, or even put to 
death, when the dangerous character of the offender or the terror of his 
fellow- citizens produces the conviction that no confinement can effect the 
security desired and sought. 

Again, the criminal is regarded as an offender against the divine jus- 
tice, or against human law based upon divine precept and approval; and 
society thereupon claims a right to punish, which is scarcely defensible 
in morals or theology, until we resort again to the law of self-preserva- 
tion, and justify the punishment even when Deity hath said "Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay," by the necessity of example in detei'ring the 
tempted from the commission of crime. 

The desideratum under the first theory is simply secure confinement; 
under the second is sought, also, the infliction of a certain amount of 
pain on the criminal,^ which shall, at the same time, be calculated to 
excite apprehension in the community. 

To these, thirdly, every enlightened aud Christian system adds the 
recognition of the fact that a criminal is also a human being, physically 
and morally diseased, or perverted, and having moral and religious 
claims upon the community not to be disregarded, and therefore seeks, 
while securing society and punishing the transgressor, to reform him as 
well; not only preventing crime by the operation of fear, but reducing 
its actual amount by taking criminals from the diseased mass to return 
them to society purified and regenerate. 

This, the most important object, and that which renders the right of 
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Bociety the most clear, is unhappily the point where our system, rot so 
much from inherent vice as from mal-administration, fails. 

The three pnrposes of imprisonment above mentioned, indicate modes 
of pi'ison discipline quite dissimilar, and widely variant financial con- 
siderations. 

Considered in the light of cages for dangerous animals regarded as 
valueless and irreclaimable, that is, as mere places for punishment, to 
inflict pain and inspire dread, it is desirable that onr prisons should be 
made to support themselves; in which case their receipts and expendi- 
tures will be made a primary consideration. But viewed as reforma- 
tories, they partake of the nature of educational institutions; and while 
it is desirable that their receipts should materially lighten the burden of 
taxation which they impose, their real return and profit to the State is 
to be measured in prevented crimes and reclaimed criminals. 

We think, that every one familiar with our prisons will admit that in 
them the physical, mental and moral well being of the convict, and his 
spiritual interests are postponed to a supposed pecuniary exigency, 
which exigency is not itself met; a fatal error, which culminates in the 
adoption of the contract system of labor, as it is called, — the system, 
namely, of hiring out the convicts to work for contractors, under which 
system the sound working of our penal establishments is utterly impos- 
sible. 

These preliminary remarks are made as materially influencing the 
judgment of your committee upon many matters hereinafter referred to. 

I. State and Condition of the Prison. 

The buildings and premises at the Auburn State prison remain in sub- 
stantially the condition reported to you last year. 

The prison, is admirably situated for convenience of access, facilities 
for the purchase of supplies, the transportation of goods, and capability 
of cleanliness; but, from being immediately within the city of Auburn, 

■ is exposed to a great influx of visitors, and to the intrusion of city 
politics and interests. 

The experiment of a farm, to be worked by convict labor, might, in 
the judgment of your committee, be well tried in this prison — where 
nearly one half of the convicts are farmQrs or laborers. Health and 
economy seem both to plead in favor of the trial. Its failure at Sing- 
Sing, with a convict population mainly of city origin, can be no argu- 
ment in the matter. 

Your comu^ittee unites with that of last year in censuring the entire 
plan of the prison buildings as unsafe, unhealthy, and in all respects 
inconvenient. 

There is no steam power in the building, and no supply of water, 
though the Owasco Creek washes the prison wall. There is no suflScient 
light or ventilation, and the entire premises are ill adapted to their pur- 
pose. Your committee is ready to believe that much of the disorder, of 
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which this prison is said to have been the scene, is traceable, directly 
or indirectly, to these causes. The workshops are inconvenient and in- 
flammable, and the wash house, from utter absence of anything^ like 
appropriateness in its construction, we found decidedly the least cleanly 
portion of the prison. 

The warden and his family are tolerably accommodated in the prison. 
No adequate prdvision is made f%)r the other officers — a defect especially 
objectionable in the case of the physician, who is now compelled to 
reside at some distance from the men under his care. 

The prison contains 990 cells, about 600 of which were occupied at 
the time of your- committee's visit. They averag^e 6^ feet by 4|, have 
no ventilation or light, save from the grated door, and are heated by 
stoves in the angles of the building, rendering the lower tier cold and 
damp, and the upper unendurably hot ; while the corridors, in damp and 
even ordinary weather, are so ill ventilated, that the moisture accumu- 
lates upon the walls and grated doors, and upon the bedding exposed at 
the door of the cell. 

The small size of the cells in our State prisons can be, in the opinion, 
of your committee, characterized by no other name than a wanton and 
brutal cruelty. It does not tend to additional security ; it effectually 
prevents cleanliness ; and is a constant obstacle to the mental and moral, 
as well as the physical, welfare of the. inmates. 

The argument in its favor,— economy of room, — is one which the State 
has no right to advance, where the welfare o( its prisoners is involved| 
and is in itself merely the statement of another defect of our system, 
viz., that our State prisons are already too large. 

It is doubtful whether more than about 600 can, under our system, be 
advantageously kept together ; and it is certain that this cannot be the 
case where all classes of criminals are mingled, as they now are. 

Not merely one but several more prisons should be constructed in 
Suitable localities ; well planned, ventilated and lighted ; with cells of 
reasonable size ; and distinction should be made in the class of prisoners 
committed to each so as to classify convicts both as to their management 
in prison and as bearing upon their reputation on their release. 

II. The Government op the Prison. 

The present staff of officers consists of an agent and warden, a clerk, 
a chaplain, a physician, a principal keeper, under keepers and guards. 
These officers are all appointed by the Inspectors of State Prisons, and 
are removable at any time by them. ' They are habitually removed, from 
the highest to the lowest, on every political change of the appointing 
jjower. 

Their duties, the inspection contemplated by law, and the utter absence 
of any inspectioYi in fact by the Executive are as reported at page 97 of 
the last year's report. 



Dr. JB,mim K. Bates, one of the Inspectors, T^as »t the prison wkM 
YiBited by your eommittee. 

It is evident that, however conscientious and able thie warden may be> 
he has no efficient control over his subordinates. He can neither appoii^ 
nor remove so much as a guard or a keeper. He can only suspend in 
case of misconduct,, until he can apply to the Inspectors; where removal 
or non- removal is likely to bo a question of political influence, or where> 
as has sometimes been ,the case, a compromise may be effected by 
removing a bad man from one prison to appoint him in another. 

So long as party politics govern in the selection of prison officers, no 
satisfactory results can ever be obtained from our prisons. 

With Inspectors appointed to hold office during good behavior — A 
warden appointed for the like term by a power independent of the inspec- 
tors, and all subordinate officers appointed by the warden, except thd 
chaplain and physician, who should be independent of him, our prison 
discipline may become in a measure Satisfactory. ^ 

Under the present state of things, this is utterly impossible. 

Your committee believe the higher officers of Auburn Prison at this 
time, or rather at the time of their visit — as the political t^vents of the 
year m'ay have already led to a change — to be competent men. Wd 
were received by them with the utmost kindness, and did not detect any 
effort or desire to conceal or cover anything in the management of thd 
place. The prison was thoroughly examined, both witb the officers and 
in their absence, at all hours, from six o'clock, a. h., to nine o'clock, p. m.^ 
and conversations were had with the prisoners, with convicts undef 
punishment, and with one or two of the present and former contractors. 

III. Physical, Hygienic and Sanitary CoNnmoN of the Prison. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon this point in considering the con- 
dition of our prisons. 

The State has, morally, no right to employ as a punishment any con- 
finement, which, by its nature or the mode in which it is regulated, has 
a deleterious influence upon the health of the convicts ; and, in a refor- 
matory point of view, all exertions for moral reform must forever prove 
ineffectual, which are not accompanied by an effort after physical well 
being. 

The conflnerKent in Auburn State Prison is an incarceration in a per- 
petually vitiated atmosphere, without sufficient attention to cleanliness, 
with no free access of light, with complete deprivation of exercise in tbe 
open air and of relaxation, and with an improperly graduated system of 
labor. 

These conditions — ^so incompatible with physical well being, and there- 
fore witlv moral improvement — will be noticed in detail. 

That the men, at the time of the visit by your committee, seemed in 
good health, is a result due to the care and kindness of the physician 
and warden, and had not evidently been attained without a con8idQCQ.bl<^ 
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laxity of discipline; a relaxation which, however, your committee does 
not venture, without much more careful examination, to censure. They 
repeat that the higher official^ impressed them as being conscientious 
and kind men, and as doing their duty ; the warden especially, haying 
the advantrge of long experience in prison government. 

The cells, at the time of our visit, had been recently carefully scraped 
of their coating or accumulation of coats of old whitewash, were clean, 
and apparently carefully kept. 

The frames for the beds were chiefly of iron, and the cells seemed free 
from vermin. 

No facilities for washing are contained either in the cells or in the 
prison. 

In conversing with the prisoners after their return to the cells at 
night, the effluvium from bodies heated by work, unwashed or imper- 
fectly washed, and in the working garments of the day, was hjghly 
offensive ; and the atmosphere, five minutes after the prisoners had left 
them in the morning, was almost overpowering. 

The cells are gloomy even on an ordinarily brig'ht day ; and, after 
going to them at night, the prisoners obtain for a few hours a little 
doubtful light from a few lamps in the galleries. 

The enlargement of the cells to at least double their present size, and 
provision for ventilation by a fan wheel, the only mode yet found suffi- 
cient in similar institutions — for the free access of sunlight, and for the 
illumination of the cells by gas at night — are duties which the State 
owes to humanity, to its own credit, and to its true interests. 

Night tubs are kept in the cells, which are removed by the prisoners 
in the morning, emptied in the stream, and tolerably cleansed, and 
brought by the prisoners on their return. 

Your committee refer to the state of the furniture of cells at Sing Sing 
(Prison Association Report for 1863, p. 97,) as an improvement which 
should be introduced in this prison. The cells contain a bible, in the 
English, French or German language, and in many cases a hymn book. 

The hospital is a large and suitable room ; but there is no provision 
for cases of contagious or infectious disease. 

A small room, is indeed, jeft vacant, which is ^humorously) designated 
for the treatment of such cases ; but there is no access to it, save through 
the main hospital, and the room is wholly unsuitable. 

A tolerably convenient water closet and bath room are attached, but 
they are in the same room, and there is no supply of hot water, which, 
for bathing purposes, has to be carried to the hospital in pails. Thes6 
defects should of course be remedied. 

The supply of medicines, at the time of your committee's visit, was 
inadequate, and no surgical instrum^ts are provided by the State for the 
prison. 

One of your committee attended the sick call, and was much gratified 
by the kind manner and treatment of the physician, Dr. Button. 



- There is am(mg the prisoners a irigbtful deTelopmest apd amoui^t of 
pulmooary djustease, the inevitable result ofit^ia bad veDtilation of tha' 
pirisdn« 

Masturbdjtioii is ako fearfally preralent ; and^ a^ this is one of the 
greatest evils of prison life, it needs a lew words of comment. 

' Mjany^ if not most, of the prisoners are of previouif dissolute life, with- 
ouM meatal: culture, and hence are deprived of . any internal resouroe^ 
against the tedium of inc^soeration; aqd thej are^ iat the same time^ 
ignorant pf the. evils to which they expose themselves by this practice. 

It is, as has been said, very prevalent, and especially on Sundays, so 
thi^ the> morning sick call on Monday i^ occupied to a considerable 
extent by tlie pallid, tremulous and exhausted victims of this vice. 

Your committee desire briefly to suggest some remedies t 

The prisoners should be carefully and constantly warned of the danger 
o€ the habit. 

Your committee found that this duty had been performed to some 
extent by the physician, and also by the Roman Oatholic Priests on their ' 
visitations ; but the injunctions of the physician are, as is well known, 
almost systematically disregarded by patients of all classes ; and the 
plain statement by visitors, in whom the prisoners have learned to place 
confidence, will e&ct more, thaji the remonstrance of the officers of the 
prison. 

Belaxa.tion; outdoor and indoor a,musements, should be provided, so 
that the mind may be occupied ; and, above aU, the defective lighting of 
the prison should be remedied, so as to admit of mental occupation. 

The Sunday Ufe, especially, of a convict in our prisons is a fearful 
thipg in itself, and fearfully provocative of this .vice. 

With the exception of the one daily, service, and for some of the con- 
vf)et« the exercises of the Sunday school, it is a day of forced idleness in 
oells too olpse, confined and d^rk to admit of reading with comfort, or 
of any mental employm'ent ; and, not to disguise the truth, the day is 
spent by peifhaps the majority of the inmates in almost constant mastur^ 
bation. 

Another evil which req^it^s i^eprabensio.n is the unrestricted admission 
of^tsitorft. 

The amount received by Auburn Prison from visitors during the past 
jiear W/aa 82,152.15, the price of admission being 25 cents, in addition to 
a very large number of persons visiting from whom no payment was 
received, as they belonged to classes exempted by law irom the payment 
of fees ; this number being at least fifty per cent more. 

There was, therefore, admitted the enormous number of 12,916 persons 
from curiosity merely, as those who visit the prison on business or to 
see their friends or relatives are not counted here. 

The evils resulting from this imme'asa number of nearly forty visitors 
p«r (Jajr/togM to he at once evident. 

[Assem. No. 62.] 3 
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It gives increased facilities for escape and for the introduction of con- 
traband articles, especially liqnors; It keeps the workshops in a per- 
petual ferment of curiosity, leads to infractions of discipline and con- 
sequent punishment, but especially it exerts ah evil influence on the 
matter of which we are now speaking; 

Fufly three-quartets of these visitors are women* The motive of such 
visits is not always certain, but they are almost entirely confined to the 
male department of our prisons, and the deportment and gestures of 
these female visitors often indicate that they are impelled, perhaps 
unconsciously, by a morbid sexual curi<*«4ty. The effect upon men, long 
deprived of sexual indulgence, is very injurious. It produces immediate 
excitement, leading, as has been said, to breaches of discipline, and pro- 
duces an unhealthy frame of mind and of sexual appetite, which is fol- 
lowed by increased indulgence in masturbation. 

Your committee is led to speak thus plainly from their own observar 
tion of the somewhat careless manner *^and carriage of female visitors 
before men morbidly ori the waitch for any gesture or casual exposure 
which may stimulate amatory detfire, and from a wish fully to state the 
reasons which induce them to recommend a great reduction in the visitr 
ing of strangers. 

The State has no right, either in regard to its own dignity or duty, to 
make its prisoners a public show. 

Reformation is greatly impeded by it, f6r it destroys that which Satan 
has often left as a means of reformation, the sense of shame. It fixes 
more deeply in the convict's mind the impression, which is the chief ob- 
stacle to improvement, that he is an object of hatred or contempt to his 
fellows; and it is felt, especially by the better class, as a profound de-f 
gradation and a sad addition to their punishment. 

If it be, as it certainly is, desirable to furnish the better convicts with- 
a small sum of money on their discharge, that bei«g the purpose to 
which the admission fund is now devoted, let the State supply the same 
amount from its treasury rather than make its prisoners a spectacle for 
idle and prurient curiosity. 

The admission of visitors to Auburn State Prison is a great evil, which 
should immediately be abated. It is just to the warden to state that 
this matter is not under his control. 

The lunatic asylum at Auburn contains two victims of the vice of. 
masturbation from Auburn prison. 

The dietary of the prison struck your committee as good. The arti- 
cles provided during their visit were tasted by them. 

The physician informed them that he. tasted the food daily, And no com- 
plaint was made to theni by any of thb convicts. 

There was one case of scurvy under treatment at the time of our visit. 

The prisoners should take supper, as well asi breakfast and dinner, in 
the dining room. The cells are too .close and small to take their supper 
in, as they now do. , . 
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The rations arc occasionally cooked some time before they are eaten, 
which should never, at all events in the summer, be allowed. 

In respect"^ of the prison buildings, with the exception of the wash, 
room and some neighboring structures, the committee were satisfied 
with their cleanliness. In fact, it was as clean, probably, as its faulty 
construction admitted. 

With regard to the provision made for the personal cleanliness of the 
oonvicta, we were not satisfied. 

. Water is not provided in the prison, though the neighboring OwascQ 
creek furnishes an abundant supply. The men are marched to their 
workshops, where they are permitted, not compelled, to wash; and 
they may do so before dinner and supper in troughs small, shallow, badly 
• contrived, and insufficient in number, with which the said workshops 
are supplied. 

No facilities for bathing in the prison are provided. 

The quadrangle in the yard of the prison has two tanks 25 feet 
by 12, containing about three feet of water, in each of which an 
entire shop of 20, 30 or 40 men are allowed to bathe, if it can be so 
called, once a week, there being no stream running through these tanks, 
but the water is introduced by force pumps. 

Of course, for any purpose of health or cleanliness, they are worse 
than useless. . . 

No sheets are supplied, and the flannel blankets, saturated with the 
effluvium of bodies heated by work, and insufficiently cleansed, are 
changed *' as often as needed." This is also the case with the clothing 
of the convicts; and the expression is far more general than your com- 
mittee would have liked to hear. The bed ticks are washed once a 
year. The blankets are hung out in the prison galleries, but the atmos- 
phere of the place is such as to refuder this a ceremony of comparatively 
little value. 

Convicts should also be supplied with two shirts, if anything lik^ 
cleanliness be desired. . 

. The men appeared tolerably clean in their persons, but here, as your 
committee fear, is the case in all prisons, due attention is not paid to 
.the clothing and bedding of convicts. 

IV. MpRAL, Religious and Educational CoNDmoN of the Prison. 

The spiritual well-being of the prisoners is entrusted to the chaplain, 
Rev. D. A. Shepard, who also discharges the duties of librarian, and 
superintends the correspondence of piisoners, making his office a very la- 
borious one. ' 

Service is held in the chapel once every Sunday, attended by all the 
prisoners. There is also a Sunday school attended only by the better 
class of the prisoners. 

Your committee venture to suggest that this regulation, however coii- 
dtcive to pri«on discipline, considered as a reward for good conduct, 
may exclude from religious influence those who need it most. 
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No attempt has been made to establish prayer meetings, similar to 
those at Sing Sing; and your committee are inclined to believe that it 
may be well to await the resnlt in that prison, before establishing them 
elsewhere. The service on Sunday is said to be devoutly, or at least ' 
respectfully attended. There is a convict choir, as at Sing Sing, with 
good results. 

Each cell is supplied with a Bible and hymn book, a practice which 
the committee desire specially to commend. The impression produced 
on the minds of convicts, so like those of children, by a short piece of 
religious t)oetry, is often wonderfully strong; and the hymn book ofteii 
fbrms an easy and perhaps the only practicable introduction to the Bible. 

In the mind of a convict two things are deeply fixed, a regard for hifr 
own comfort, which he considers wantonly disregarded, and a convic- 
tion of the hatred of the whole human race against him. It is equally 
/true that vice and crime are, to a certain extent, regarded as semi-physical 
diseases, springing not unfrequently from physical causes, such as filthy, 
confined habitations, personal uncleanliness, and the like, which causes 
are to be removed. 

Hence the care of government should be to make its prisons so health- 
ful as to reverse, if possible, all the vice producing, conditions; and the 
first duty of individual philanthropy is sympathy with the physical and 
moral sufferings of the prisoners. 

Once convinced of human sympathy and regard, the prisoner has ad- 
vanced one great st^p towards reformation. 

For th^ like reason, judicious correspondence with prisoners is benefi- 
cial to them. 

On the other hand, the continual hope of pardon and its inevitable dis- 
appointment cause a dangerous and frightful condition, sadly at variance 
with difcipline and christian patience.^ 

Moral precepts or lectures on the enormity of crime may do good, 
when cast upon soil prepared to receive them ; but the agencies which 
are to prepare the way for the reformation of criminals must be sympa- 
thy and affection, real, not assumed, for the unhappy subject of punish- 
ment. 

Everything about the prison should conduce to this end — ^the comfort 
and cleanlinesg of the person, the cell and clothing of the prisoner, 
the quality of his food, and, as far as practicable, the mode in which it 
IB served to him. In fine, his whole prison life muat teach him that he 
4s regarded as a man, and the subject of human interest, or no progress 
toward a new and better life can be made. 

Complaints were made by contractors to your committee of laxity in 
prison discipline; but we as yet belieye that what contractors resent as 
a laxity of discipline, is merely a regard for the best interests and wet 
iare of the prisoner. 

It the i^eligious duties of the Sunday School^ valuable aid is rendwed 



by the students of the neigtLboriqg Theological Sep^uiary^ huji your com- 
mittee was greatly pained to.leiirn that it had beiern, found npceasary to 
exclude one of those students from .the pchool for cgjrying out of the 
pris<pn, concealed in a. hymn bpok, coipniunications to a citizen not per- 
jxutted by the rules. 

Visitors to the prison, whether philanthropic or ollierwise, should 
remember that on^e of .their ^rst duties is to inculcate, both by precept 
f^id ejcan^le, obedience to its regulations. . 

It is too ofCen the case that the babits fsS conduct and character of 
inferior officials, contractor3 and foremen, constitute la yery bad example, 
and excite discontent among the men, resulting in the very natural 
remark, " I am no worse than the men set over me here, and.it is very 
nofair that I should be in prison, and. they at large.". ^ 

The chaplain does not re3ide in the pri^oo^ and his office is very incon- 
venient. 

There is a well selected library of about 2,000 volumes, which are cir- 
culated at the workshops, a practice which the committee cannot com- 
mend. It does not tei^d to in^prove discipline in the shops, and does not 
bring the convicts into so close relations with ,the chaplain as the mode 
adopted at Sing Sing (P. Assn. Rep., 1863, p. 69), whiph is, in the opin- 
ion of the committer, notwithsitandinig the labor and time expended, 
far preferable in its results. 

Three teachers are employed to give secular instruction, but their 
jaumber is wholly inadequate. Still, good results are produced, many 
learning to read and write in the prison, and the remark being not un- 
frequent in convicts' letters^ that the wri^ter used his :pen in correspond- 
ence for the first time. 

The nuijnber and pay of teachers should be increased, and the cells so 
lighted and the time table of the prison*so arranged as to admit of their 
spending more time with each convict. The time now spent with each 
does not average over -ten minutes twice a week. 

. , The same cruel practice as to convicts' work obtains here as^t Sing 

, Sing. Th^y are nevsor taught a trade. Each is kept at some onje part 
of it, and never acquires any handicraft that can support him on his die- 

...pharge. 

If the theory of our system is to be practically carried out, this should 

no longer be allowed, but each convict should be taught a complete trade. 

This fact is mUch moupned ov«r by the better class of coavicts, who 

..^eomplain that. while they can polish the mountings of. a harness or mould 

. .or cover thenii, no one of them .knows how to perform all the processes 
.4^ the trad6, so.^ to secure him employment on his discharge. 

V. The Prisoners. 

The prison was not at all full at the time of our visit. The more im- 
portant statistics of the inmates for the past year, as shown by the 
' ^sphkin's report, are as follows: 
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j2aoe.— Whites, 511; bladra, 89; total, 550. 

2faHmty.—SM,t\veB, 370; foreif^ners, 180; totel, 550. 

Crimea, — AgAinst persons, 127; against property, 42S; total, 550. 

Terms of Sentence. — One year and less than two, 16; two and less 
than three, 135; three and less than.fonr, 77; four and less than fiye, 36; 
five and less than six, 110; six and less than seren, 9; seren and less 
than eight, 20; eight and less tban nine, 12; nine and less than ten, 3; 
ten and less than eleven, 75; eleven and less than twelve, 0; twelve and 
less than thirteen, 4; thirteen and less than fourteen, 0; fourteen, and 
I^s than fifteen, 3; fifteen and less than si;rteen, 20; sixteen and less 
than seventeen, 1; twenty years, 6; for life, 20; nntil execated, 2; 
tota\ 550. 

Moral hMis4 — ^Temperate, 133; intenip)erate, 263; moderate, 154; 

Commitments tmd nrommibnents. — First oonviction, 457; second, 71; 
third, 17; fourth, 3; fifth, 2; total, 550. 

Social Bdatians. — Married, 225; unmarried, 233; unknown, 93; 
total, 550. 

The committee suggested to the warden the propriety of dev«3ting a 
part (say one hour) of each day, for conversation with such persrms ai 
might desire to see him for complaint, or to seek counsel. We are of 
the opinion that a regnlation of this kind would prove eminently bene- 
ficial. He reports that Yte visits all the men daily, and sometimes more 
frequently, in their sh(»ps, but we are of the opinion that the result 
desired can be better obtained by a private interview than Ly one in the 
presence of the contractors, keepers and foremen. 

Ttie causes of crime, to judge merely from the prisoners' statementi, 
seemed, as usual, chief}' drinking and bad company, thongh these state- 
ments are partly owing to the desire of the prisoner to shift the guOt uf his 
fall to some human tempter. 

VL DlSCIPLIlflC OF THE PuSOK. 

This, at all times the most dlflBcnlt point of a prison system, can 
scarcely be ccmsidered with anything of fairness upon the evidence of a 
single visit of a few days only. 

Puiiishnieut is of courst*, often necessary, and must sometimes be 
severe, but frequent and s(*vere punishment is an evidence of imperfect 
rather than uf good dihcipline. 

The pniiishnient mainly rcli(*d upon is confinement in the dungeon, a 
simple dark cell, with or without deprivation of foiid, the iraa cap, 
which is familiar to yon, and bucking. This last (a common pmiiflAh 
ment in the umiy ;, the physician considers a brutal aad dangeroas paa- 
iflhnient, and it is rarely resorted to. 

The shower hath, we ri'j(»ice to say, is not used. 

The philanthropy which aUiiinhed the ''cat," to make room for the 
process of gradual straugulatiuu by drowning, which is conoeaM 
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tbe wholly inappropriate name of ehower bath, for the partial dislocation 
of the limbs produced by buckiQgi or for the crucifixion of the yoke, is 
Very doubtful. The punishment of confinement in a dark cell, of priva- 
tion of food, or the ball and chain, may fail in some rare instances of 
extreme insubordination, aud in these it is doubtful whether the cat was 
either less effectual or more objectionable than its modern successors. 
Death has followed the shower bath, never we believe the use of the cat, 
and one can be as brutally administered as the other. 

The only safeguard is in the character of the officers in charge. 

The rules of the prison are few and simple, but sufficient system does 
not seem to be observed in communicating them to the prisoner. This 
should be one of the first duties performed on his admission, and it 
should be often repeated. 

Attempts at escape are not unfrequent, and. are sometimes, though 
rarely, successful. Three have succeeded during the year. 

The internal .discipline of the prison has not been improved by the 
transfer to it of a large number of prisoners from Sing Sing, comprising 
very naturally those most troublesome, and of whom the authorities at 
Sing Sing Were most anxious to rid themselves. 

The dark cells or dungeons are, like those in Sing Sing prison, badly 
placed, where the inmates can hear too much of what passes about 
them and disturb their neighbors. 

VII. Commutation. 

Tbe commutation law, enabling convicts to earn a remission of part 
of their sentence, works admirably in many ways. 

It aff jrds a premium for good conduct, and correlatively it compels the 
prisoners to realize that they are momentarily liable to a punishment 
for misconduct by its forfeiture, whil^ it gives them that mainspring of 
all healthy action, the prospect of something to be attained by their own 
exertions ; that motive and natural hope so fearfully absent from ordi- 
nary prison life. 

As' interpreted, it gives for good conduct during the first 
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23 
and four months per year for each year beyond ten. 

The introduction of a carefully devised system of rewards, either by 
law or by the discretionary power of the warden, would produce similar 
beneficial results. The objections to the system of overwork in this 
acp^t will be stated hereafter. 



Claftsiiadlitldti '<rf *hfe prf»ota'(fetli, eiitlier by «thfe buiWfifg of 'iMki^'h^ 
'^^oti&f fi8B\jigg69^^f or by a d<epa^k)ti in tlhb eslstitig '^meis, Would 
tend to a like gdod i^stilt. ! 

VlII. Length OF Sentences. 

Pew strangers to prison matters know how terrible a punishment two 
'years confinement in the State prison is, and, as matters of mere ade- 
*^uacy of punishment, short sentences are preferable to long ones. 

1. The chance of pardon is less, as is clearly shown by prison statis- 
tics both here land elsewhere. 

i2. The general testimony of prison oflScers is, that short sentence men 
conduct themselves better in prison than those whose sentences • are 
longer. ^ 

3. There is a greater chance of reformation and a future moral life where 
the sentence is short ; a long one deadens all the energy, and the convict 
comes forth a living dead man, forgotten by his friends, and himself for- 
getting alb the useful matters be once knew; unfit for any better life 
tlian his prison, ^hich he no longer dreads; it has spent upon him all its 
force. 

The policy of obviating the iBrst objection by allowing no pardoning 
power, is mentioned because it has been urged by men of great scientific 
and theoretical attainments, but mentioned with disapproval, and merely 
for the sake of adding that a year of practical work among criminals 
would forever dispel any such theoretical fancy. 

Finally, we are able to assert that many reformations take place in 
prisons and after discharge. ; that many convicts, notwithstanding the 
. general aversion to employing them, succeed in obtaining good situa- 
tions and becoming reputable citizen's ; arid Ijterein we find enoourajfe- 
ment in our own labor and a source ^f congratulation to the State. 

In connection -y^ith the subject of discharge, it is to be noted that the 
State appropriates $10 for a suit of clothes for each convict, a sum 
ridiculously inadequate. 

Hence, instead of a plain now suit of clothes, suited to his station and 
appropriate to the intended commenoement of a new life, the discharged 
prisoner is clad in cast-pfi* and repaired garments of gentlemen, which 
rarely tend to give htrii ail 'hdridsf 'appearance, and deprive him of the 
little encouragement ^of a epan new suit to recommence the world in. 

We recommend an additional appropriation, and the purchase of new 
and suitable garmeiita, - 

IX. Thk Contract System ais^d Over Work. ■ 
Here, as in the other prisons of the State, this plan is adopted, and it 
is not too much to say tiaat .wherever it is found, it interferes with) prison 
. discipline, impedes reforxaation, and is an efifectnal barrier to'auyi^ood 

results anticipated from pur. prisoti sys;tem. 
, One eifect following immedi<^tely froijn it-baj9 been experienced by {ycJur 
committee in the almost utter impossib|li^ jo^f pl^t^Uiuig •' iieliikblQ f ii£or 
matiqn of the state off the prison. 
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While the officers of Auburn Sts^te Prison unite in the statement -that 
its discipline was neyer bettec, the contractors seem equally unanimous 
dn the opinion that it has never been so bad. , 

Your committee, spending a day or two only at the prison, cannot 
safely determine by their own observation. No complaints are made 
save by contractors, and the treatment of the inmates seemed to the 
<x>mmittee mild and humane ; though in the workshops they detected 
syttiptoms of laxity in discipline, which they thought should'be referred 
irattier to inberdht vice In the contract system than to its administraticto. 

With ihe present absurd and wicked system of electing prison officers 
by the people, and for short terms, added to the appointment of subordi- 
nate officers by the inspectors and not by the warden, who has therefore 
no control over them, and frequently finds in them intriguers for his 
pla(5e rather than assistants, it is idle to look for much good in the 
administration of our prison ; but how much is the danger of unwise 
elections increased by a system which puts the whole public reputation 
of a person in the mouths of men whose interests are opposed to that of 
the public. 

The first effect of the system— and its mere statement ought to be 
enough to condemn it — is, that it places, for the whole working day, all 
the prisoners contracted for under the almost entire control of men with 
no official responsibility ; independent to a great extent of the prison 
authority ; of unknown character, and not at all interested either in the 
moral, intellectual, or physical well being of the convicts ; their only 
recommendation being that of having proved the highest bidders for the 
human beings hired to them. 

In the prosecution of the labor, desired, strangers to the prison, 
employed as agents, foremen, or in some cases even as workmen, are 
introduced among the convicts, and the different positions occupied by 
these men as to wages and reputation is a constant source of irritation 
to the prisoners. 

These latter are perfectly aware of the additional disgrace imposed 
upon them "by thus hiring them out to men of whose morals the State 
cares nothing, and are also well aware of a further objection to the 
system, to wit, that the relation between keeper and contractor is usually 
one either of opposition, ending commonly in the discharge of the keeper 
or his removal to another shop, or of extensive and ill concealed bribery. 

From the introduction of strangers arise escapes, and the smuggling 
into the prison of liquors and other contraband articles. From the char- 
acters and interests of contractors and keepers, come frauds upon the 
State, oppressive exaction from some of the prisoners, and a fearful 
example of misconduct and dishonesty in official station to all. 

Our .prisons at the present moment, it is fair to say, are practically 
regulated by no consideration for the public welfare, and by no regard to 
the moral improvement or even the punishment of their inmates, but 
solely by views of the pecuniary results of their labor to the contractor. 
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In the connection, as a comment upon the practical working of the 

system, even in a money making point of view, your committee present, 

without comment, except the remark that it shows the inevitable result 

of the system, the following comparative table of Sing Sing and Auburn 

prisons, for the year ending September 30th, 1863: 
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Auburn 
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Convicts are sentenced to confinement at hard labor, and the sentence 
corresponds with both the policy of the law and the requirements of 
philanthropy, demanding the steady employment of prisoners. 

The practice under the contract system is to give each convict a cer- 
tain task. If this be large, some men are fully employed and others 
worked to death; if small, some finish it in a few hours, and are. then idle 
and unmanageable;' others continue working among their idle fellows, 
weary and discontented. 

From this arises the system of overwork, by which the stimulus of 
reward, which ought to be a powerful agent of reformation in the hands 
of the warden, extended to the best men, is taken from him and given 
to strangers, to use for their own profit, and by them extended to their 
favorites, or at best to the quickest workman, irrespective of any other 
consideration. 

Over work is not given in all the shops, and hence to the jealousy of 
individuals is added that of classes. 

The money made by this over work ought to be paid to the warden 
for the prisoner, but, in practice, contractors prefer to give it to the 
prisoners in the form of contraband articles at a profit of 100 j^er cent. 

The deliberate opinion of your cdmmittee is that, under the present 
system of appointment and election to office, of contracting and over 
work,. the entire theory of our penal system is rendered nugatory. In- 
-spection may correct isolated abuses, and philanthropy relieve isolated 
cases of distress, but real systematic improvement is impossible. 

Your committee reports the striped prison dress as being also a Hse- 
less and unwise <?egradation, totally needless, if the prison be efficiently 
watched, and destructive of all respect. 

They were not, on the whole, dissatisfied with the appearance of the 
prison, and think themselves not in a condition to pass positively upon 
its discipline, though the impression produced upon them was that it 
wa|i sufficiently strict and steady. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. H. ANTHON, /or the Committee. 

A letter from Dr. Button to the chairman of the committee on the sub- 
ject of prison punishments is appended: 
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' ■ * Hospital of thk Aubitrk Pbisok, ) 

October 21id, IS6L ) 

To John ff, Anthon, Esq, : 

Dear Sir. — ^I have finished the matter in my annual 'report, and here- 
with send you a copy of the tables, containing probably all the informa- 
tion you will desire. I will also, as you wished, give you some of my 
own ideas of punishment. 

As prelimiuary, allow me to say that it is a subject of very great 
importance, a proper understanding of which involves the entire science 
of our whole physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual being. I there- 
fore do not presume ta have such an understanding of the subject as 
would give my opinion much weight. 

I think all punishment should be reform,atory, and so administered as 
to impress upon the mind of the convict not only its necessity, l?ut its 
utility to himself. If so administered, the kind is of less consequence 
than tl^e manner of its use. 

As a general rule, those who punish most have the worst discipline. 
Certain and severe punishment for every violation of rules, does not 
prevent such violations. To enforce and maintain discipline, there must 
be mental and moral superiority in the keeper to such a degree as to be 
^elt by the convict. He should possess a wUl power as a natural endow- 
ment, with perfect self-control, which will make the convict feel that he 
must obey. Such keepers do not need to use physical punishment. 
Unfortunately such qualifications are not common. 

Punishment should be prescribed as a physician treats his patients. 
If the pathology is not understood, the treatment fails. A common 
blacksmith is as well qualified to repair a watch, or a tailor to make a 
steam engine, as a common politician is for a keeper of a State prison. Yet 
nearly all the men appointed receive such places from the fact that they 
arc unfit for any other business, and such an appointment pays a political 
debt to a neighborhood or family. 

In this view, what are the best means to be used in such hands 7 

The yoke, bucking, the dungeon or dark cell, on short rations of bread 
and water, and confinement in cells prepared for such purposes, and the 
same fare, are the means used here. 

All these means, by the pain and suffering they produce, the absti- 
nence from food, fresh air, light and exercise, reduce the strength and 
vigor, until the will is subdued, the passions subside, and the convict 
yields. 

Now, while the will is subdued by exhaustion of physical strength, 
unless soqie moral feeling or principle is awakened and brouglit into 
exercise, so as to have a controlling influence afterwards, no reforpia- 
tion f 'Uows which is of any benefit. As soon as the system is full of 
rich blood, the same turbulent and unruly spirit is manifested, and a 
repetition of the punishment is met by a defiance of all punishment. A 
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man cannot give whieit be does not possess, consequently he cannotp^an^ 
morals if he has not ie^d, nor cultivate them if he does not love such 
flowers. Some "keepers never punish, and bare the best disciplhre. 
Others use punishment occasionally, and do not feel it necessary to 
tepeat it on the same subject. Others, again, use all kinds on the same 
fubject, and theu leave him a permanent resident of a cell until his time 

is out. 

Many of the convicts are broken down subjects, have lived a life of 
indolence and dissipation, and work six days of ever week of the year is 
a great change for them. 

If the contractor pays for their labor, he wants it; and if they are not 
sick, the keeper must get it out of them. If they have weak lungs, are 
thin in flesh, and of a nervous, irritable temperament, they cannot be 
yoked without danger of permanent injury. If they are scrofulous or 
tubercular subjects, the dungeon is still more dangerous; and this class 
are quite as disobedient as any. The law prohibits the use of the whip 
or cat. 

I have never witnessed its use, and cannot speak of it from pdrsonal 
knowledge; but if the infliction of pain or other suffering be indispensable 
to maintain order and compel obedience, I am unable to see the wis- 
dom of the law which allows the use of a more dangerous means of 
punishment. 

But the whip is a relic of barbarism, and the civilization of this en- 
lightened age will not tolerate its use. 

How much better is the yoke, bucking, or the dungeon? Is the sting 
upon the skin any more barbarous than exhaustion from the yoke, or the 
pangs of hunger, or of being deprived of light, fresh air, and exercise ? 
Are the latter more refined or humane ? 

' If the State cannot afford to furnish intellectual and moral force to 
govern and reform the ignorant and vicious inmates of its prisons, then 
allow the use of such means, as the capacities of its officers can under- 
stand and employ. No permanent injury even need follow the use of the 
whip. This cannot be said of any of the means now in use here. 

The cells of this institution are nearer a " relic" of barbarism than is 
the whip. The convicts are sentenced to confinement and hard labor 
for a term of years, but under such a sentence, has the State a right to 
make that Benience 2i death pmalty f kn^ jai hovr c^jx 9k hereditary tu^ 
hercular consumption subject escape death, if compelled to lodge ^i;tf years 
in one of these cells, which, from the construction and the number (650) 
tn one wing, cannot possibly be supplied with fresh air ? 

Every Monday morning, a great number of men are so debilitated and 
weak from long confinement in the foul air of those cells (two eights and 
one day) that they earnestly beg to be excused from labor, when, if 
refreshed by rest and sleep, they would much rather prefer labor to 
idleness. 
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• Masturbation under these circumstances is much more debilitating 
and sooner leads to Insanity and idiocy. 

This revolting practice prevails to an alarming extent, and there is 
no effectual remedy. 

I, think it is greatly increased in excitable subjects by the sight of 
large numbers of females, who are constantly visiting the prison and 
passing through every shap in droves. 

' This should be prohibited entirely. I have thus endeavored to' give 
you some of my views-, gathered fron^ observation here. If they are of 
sufficient interest to pay you for the trouble of their perusal, I shall be 
satisfied. I remain very truly, 

Yours &c., 

J. D. BUTTON, 

Physician. 
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REPORT ON CLINTON PRISON. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed to " visit, inspect and ezam- 
iuo" the Clinton State Prison, respectfullv report: 

That they visited the prison on the ITth and 18th days of Augost^ 
completing their examination on the aftemjon of the latter date. 

The prison is situated sixteen miles west of Plattsbnigh, Clinton 
county, in the township of Dannemi^ra, upon a site some seventeen hun- 
dred foot above the level of Lake Champlain, in the midst of a magiiifi^ 
cent mountainous couutry, and amid surroundings perfectly in keeping 
with tlio needs of the institution, as to salubrity, security and conven- 
ienco of industrial accessories. The inoipiency and early history of the 
institution have some remarkable, if not rv>mantie, characteristics. Af- 
ter the liOgislature had decided to locate a state prison at Danneniura, in 
order to work some iron-mines, there situated, by convict labor, Mr* 
Kansom CiH»k was delegated to erect the pris^m buildings, and was 
appointed the tirst warden of tlK^ iastitntion. Ue took about sixty Sing 
Sing prisoners up to Tlattsburgh. and tlience to Dannemora; set them at 
work foiling tnvs and preparing tiuiber; ar.d then superintended their 
const motion of a stockade fence iwen:y fe^'t h^h around an area of 
thirty-sovon acres of laud. The cc:;v;cts worked faithfully by day, and 
at night wori' each chained to a rv?pe to prevent escapes. They soon 
suoooodod in tonoing themsolvos in frciu contact with the outer world> 
and, thoir stockade cv^mploted. thoir warden l*egan the erection of " stone 
walls** which tiui **a pris.m make/' a ad which, in due time, became 
what has siuco^ fv>r twenty yoar^ l«ea kaowa as the Clinton State 
rris\>n. Not a pris^nior escajvd dur;-.^ the^e preliminary labors; and, 
HO admirably and otYVvtually d;d Mr. L\vk carry ont his original plan; 
that vorv fow convicts have ever sucvveded in getting away from the 
prison, oMvpt by rt^gular d:$oharpL\ 1; is als*) a fact, that attempts at 
oHoapo aiv, as con^parx^l with t::^ prLsoas at Aubsm and Sing Sing, quite 
infiHS)uont« as woU as fruitles;^ 

Tlu^ pris\»n is under the oharw "f Mr. Joha Parkhnrst, a genUeman, 
in tuir jiulgnu'nt, admirably n;u\i fv^ ;be ^^:s:on by his experience, tact^ 
kind hv'urtodnoss and e\ecut:ve a;:V::y. I:i Mrs^ Parkhmrst, the institii- 
ti\ui posse '80S a malrvMn wh^^so ir:crv>s^; :=. tbe convicts manifests itself 
praotioally and givatW to thi^ advar.:*^ aad c\Httf^in of the prisoners, 
to whom she (Hniorma the )Nari of a in^e aai faithful fnend. 
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The convicts at Clinton Prison are, as at the other State prisons, 
farmed out to contractors, who secure their labor for from thirty-seven 
and a half to fifty cents per day, on terms varying from one to five years 
in length. The low rate at which the regular day's work of more than 
three hundred men is thus secured, of course results most advantageously 
to .the contractor. This is evident from the single circumstance that 
nails are here manufactured from the ore, (the mine being on the prison 
premises), and, after going through all the processes of smelting, forg- 
ing, rolling and cutting, are turned out in kegs, all ready for shipment, 
at the insignificant cost of seventy dollars per ton, or about three and a 
quarter cents per pound. It is calculated that these nails, delivered at 
New York, cost less than four cents per pound. They are sold as fast 
as manufactured at ten cents a pound, paying a proUt of one hundred- 
and fifty cents upon their cost, all which accrues to the contractors alone, 
the State deriving no benefit whatever from the advanced price, as it 
undoubtedly should. The shoe contractors do not, perhaps, clear quite 
so large a profit, but their operations are very successful, as is naturally 
expected, where the wages paid are only thirty-seven cents a day. 

The visitor to Clinton Prison cannot fail to find much to interest him. 
To one not familiar with the iron manufacture, an inspection of the va- 
rious processes through which iron ore is here made to pass from the 
mine into a keg of nails, is calculated to inspire considerable wonder 
and delight. Not the least exciting scene in the series, is that furnished 
at night in the foundry and rolling mill, where, lit up by the glare of 
numerous forge fires, the convicts prepare the strips of iron, from which 
the nails are cut by the cutting machine. The surroundings and acces^ 
series of this part of the manufacture are as closely suggestive of the 
infernal regions and their attendant horrors, as anything the eye of man 
ever saw ; and certainly they impress the mind more forcibly in that di- 
rection than any mere description by pen or voice. 

The system of ventilation here followed was introduced by Ransom 
Cook in the original construction of the building, and though not equal 
to the full demands of science and health, is the most efiective that has 
fallen under our observation among the prisons of this State. The halls 
and cells are generally void of unpleasant odor, which is, doubtless, to a 
great extent, due to the rigid enforcement of cleanliness, but which in 
itself will not relieve the atmosphere of the peculiar animal effluvium, 
the certain attendant of every crowded and un ventilated apartment, 
however cleanly its walls and floors, and which prevails more or less in 
all other institutions of similar character, where the system of ventila- 
tion is imperfect. 

To the better ventilation here found, conjoined with the general salu- 
brity of the situation, the regular hours of labor and the good diet, is to 
be attributed the small amount of sickness observed, cases of acute dis- 
ease being very rare, and such as require medical care being mostly 
hereditary in their origin, or the results of evil habits prior to admission. 
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As to the prison management it may be safely averred, in general 
terms, ttat the^ institution is admirably conducted, both as regards the 
punitive and reformatory elements which should be blended in the gov 
ehiment of a prison. The keepers are humane, but firm, in administer- 
ing discipline, punishments are not frequent or cruel; the convicts are 
more contented and better behaved, in the main, than in other prisons 
visited by yonr committee; they are fed well, comfortably clothed, and 
not overworked; they are permitted to'select books from a good library 
of 2,000 volumes; they have a kind chaplain, a careful and intelligent 
physician, and very watchful keepers and guards. Of course, as nsual in 
prisons, it is difficult to find a convict who has any idea that his punish- 
ment is just; but, even in this respect, Clinton is an exceptional place, 
for your committee discovered one or two of these raroje cves^ who cott- 
fessed very frankly that they were receiving their deserts, and one was 
candid enough to admit that the State Prison was the very best place 
for him. Such specimens of candor, however, are of the rarest sort; tbe 
general view taken by convicts being that they have been victims of 
perjury, shystering lawyers, or unjust and prejudiced juries. 

The committee which visited this prison in 1863, on behalf of the 
Prison Association, Messrs. Solomon* Jenner, John Stanton Gould 'and 
E. C. Wines, made, it will be remembered, a thorough inspection, and 
reported the results of the same in an exhaustive and detailed state*- 
ment, which was printed in the last annual report of the Association. 
In view of the intelligent and complete presentation of the subject by 
tjiat committee, the undersigned have not felt called upon to follow 
closely in the same path, or to occupy space in repeating the same state- 
ments, which, in the main, are as timely and appropriate this year as in, 
1863. Your committee have consequently contented themselves with a 
general, rather than a particular, reference to most of the matters con- 
nected with the Clinton prison. 

P. W. BALLARD, 
HENRY K. BULL, 
JNQ. H. GRISCOM. 
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(E.) 
REPORT ON SING SING PRISON. 

lb ihe Chairman of the ExecvHve Gommiltee of the Prison Association of 

New York: 

The undersigned, a special committee, appointed to examine and in- 
spect the State prison at Sing Sing, respectfully report : 

Th^tthey proceeded with such examination during the past summer, and 
found many things demanding attention, which they would now bring 
to the notice of the board, had not the same already been so fully set 
forth in the last annual report of the Association. 

Your committee, during their examination, were particularly struck 
with the force and justice of the language used in that report in respect 
to the great evil attending the coupling of the management of the prison 
with politics, ; and they are of the opinion that no satisfactory results 
will be attained until this system is abandoned. The opinion appears 
to prevail among the officers that efforts to reform are incompatible with 
discipline, a principle which your committee repudiate, and which this 
association has uniformly opposed from its organization. 

. Your committee fountf, in the hospital, several cases where there is no 
hope that the patients will recover. Some of these are kept there bed- 
ridden for a long time, and it is a matter for careful consideratioji 
whether some legislation ought not to be had, providing for the relief 
of prisoners thus afflicted. 

The practice df permitting visitors to go through the prison on pay- 
ment of a fee of ^twenty-five cents, still continues, and is deemed by your 
committee as highly objectionable. It produces a bad effect on both the 
prisoners and the visitors, as the ** making a show of a person" always 
does. It is contrary to the grave character of a prison, and certainly 
incompatible with the dignity of the State. The admittance of female 
visitors is especially to be deprecated, as it proves an incentive to secret 
vice. 

Male visitors ought to be admitted only on a written permit from the 
warden, or principal keeper, -after careful examination of the applicant, 
and for satisfactory reasons. Visitors of the other sex should only be 
admitted to the female department, except in rare instances, where 
humanity absolutely demands it. 

Theoretically, no conversation is allowed to take place among the 
prisoners; but practically, the rule is not observed. Your committee 
8|iw many instances of violating this regulation; and, so far as the out 
door workmen were concerned, little or no restraint existed to prevent 

[Assem., No. 62.] 4 
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their speaking to each other. The facility thus oflFered for conspiracy 
and for general demoralization is at once seen. 

The use of tobacco is permitted, and this privilege has been actually 
granted by the legislature, as to the wisdom of which your committee 
are divided in opinion. Convicts were seen smoking, however, during 
working hours, and this is a practice which your committee unanimously 
disapprove. 

The " commutation system," as it is called, by which the terms of sen- 
' tence may be reduced by good conduct, is highly spoken of by the offi- 
cers, and appears to be estimated by the prisoners at its proper value. 
It is fulfilling the expectations of those who were instrumental in hay- 
iijg the law passed. 

The modes of punishment are chiefly by. the shower bath, the iron 
yoke, and solitary confinement. The physician of the prison is inclined 
to favor a restoration of flogging. He admits that it has serious- objec- 
tions, but in a sanitary view, he thinks it the best means of punishment 
a prison has ever known. 

Your committee do not propose to enter upon a discussion of the 
grave question of punishments. They think that no system can be 
recommended as always and invariably the best> and that any system, to 
be productive of useful results, must be wisely, discreetly and humanely 
administered. All depends upon the men who have charge of the 
prison, and if they be rightly chosen, we think the necessity for serious 
punishment will rarely occur. • 

Your committee directed their attention to the labor system in shops 
under contractors, at this prison, as compared with the plan of labor 
under solitary confinement adopted in the prison at Philadelphia. It is 
a difficult question to solvcy there being objections to each system. 
Which ever system should be preferred, it is certain/that neither will 
work well, if suitable persons are not entrusted with the management. 

In the female department, it was represented to us as difficult to find 
remunerative and steady employment for them all. Many were idle. 

Your committee desire before closing their report, to allude once more 
to the class of persons who were epaployed to take charge of this prison 
and of the prisoners. It is not an agreeable duty which we perforio, 
when we express the belief that many of the officers employed in the 
prison at the time of our visit are not adapted by their qualifications 
and habits, to this field of labor. It is useless to attempt to work out 
the great problem of making both a reformatory and penal institution of 
a State prison, until effectual steps shall be taken to separate such es- 
tablishments from the influence of political changes. 

. JOHN A. BRYAN, Chairman. 
FRANCIS LIEBER, 
WILLIAM T. BOOTH, 
HOWARD CROSBY, 
GEORGE L. PRENTISS, OommiUee. 
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(F.) 

REPORT O^ THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRI- 
SON BY. THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

On the 12th and 13th days of July, 1864, I visited, inspected, and 
examined the Massachusetts State prison, at Charlestown; and have 
since read the history of the institution, so far as it is embodied in the 
annual reports of the officers to the Governor and Council, from the year 
1838 to the present time. This prison is the pride of the people of the 
old Bay State, who claim it as the model prison of the world; and, cer- 
tainly, they have abundant cause to congratulate themselves on their 
chief penal establishment, for it is undoubtedly an admirably arranged 
and admirably managed institution. 

My thanks are due to the officers of the prison for courtesies kindly 
extended by them; and particularly, to the gentlemanly and accomplish- 
ed warden, the Hon. Gideon Hayne^ who afforded me^ every possible 
facility for the prosecution of my mission. He personally conducted me 
throughout the entire prison premises ; patiently explained every thing 
Telating to the arrangements; with the greatest kindness answered my 
numerous interrogatories; and of his own accord, proffered me the oppor- 
tunity of freely conversihg with any or all of the prisoners, separate and 
apart from the officers, or any of them. 

Prison WaU, 

The prison wall is of solid granite masonry, 25 feet high and 5 feet 
thick at bottom, and surmounted by a stout iron railing, with watch 
towers placed at intervals on the summit. It is quadrangular in form, 
and encircles an area of five acres; which, however, does not include 
the entire prison premises. The site, on which the prison stands, is *a 
point of land, washed on two sides by the sea, and affording, therefore, 
the purest and most salubrious air. A more healthful position CQuld 
acarcely have been selected. 

Prison Buildings. 

The prison buildings are of massive Quincy. granite. The central 
structure is an octagon, seventy-five feet in diameter and a ceiling cor- 
responding in height, with a large glass case filled with gold fish in the 
centre, a book case containing the prison library on one side, and on tne 
other, several lounge^, chairs, and writing desks for the use of oMoers and 
visitors. It is lighted by four immense arched double windows, extending 
from the floor to the ceiling. The prison chapel is in the upper part of this 
central building. It is a spacious and commodious apartment; well 
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lighted and well aired; having a neat and appropriate desk; provided 
with comfortable seats; cheerful and attractive in its appearance ; and 
every way adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. * The kitchen, 
or cookery, as it is here called, is in the basement of this structure. 

There are three blocks of cells, radiating from the centre building, at 
right angles to each other, and opposite one of these a range of brick 
buildings, consisting of the various prison oflSces and two handsome 
dwelling houses,- the residences of the warden and deputy warden. In 
the three wings for the confinement of convicts, the external walls have 
large arched windows, extending from the eaves nearly to the ground, 
only enough of the blank wall being left to serve as columns for the stlp- 
port of the structure. Each of these windows (there being some twenty- 
eight or. thirty in all) is about nine feet wide by twenty-six in height, 
and secured by strong, upright, cylindrical iron bars, so that each block 
forms, as it were, a complete cage in itself. The doors of the cells in 
these wings are of open work, through their whole extent, being made 
of bars of round iron. By this arrangement of windows and doors, air 
and light are admitted to the cells almost as freely as if the outer walls 
were taken away and the doors of the cells were set wide open. An 
interesting fact connected with the arrangement just described is, that^ 
originally, the external walls had only small openings at considerable 
intervals, like those in the state prison at Sing Sing, through which air 
and daylight could struggle in but moderate quantities to the interior, 
and the doors of the cells, as at Sing Sing, also were solid for more than 
half their surface, with small openings in the upper part. Five years 
ago this wretched arrangement for excluding rather than admitting the 
two great conditions of physical health, sunlight and atmospheric air, 
was exchanged for the present cheerful and airy improvement. And 
this improvement was effected without the slightest diflficulty. The requi- 
site spaces were cut away in the wall, and fourteen windows, corres- 
ponding in all respects with those in the other and later built wings, 
were put in, thus transforming a dark, ill-aired and gloomy structure 
into a /light, well-ventilated and cheerful one. The prison, under 'tte 
arrangement above described, has been found to be perfectly secure, no 
escapes having been effected for many years. 

The hospital of the prison is situated at the end of one of the wings. 
It contains fourteen cells of large size. The whole arrangement in this 
department is admirable, equal to anything I have seen in any prison I 
ever visited. The apartments are well adapted to the purposes for which 
they are designed, being easy of access, readily warmed, well-ventilated, 
and so arranged as to* afford opportunity for constant supervision at 
night, without the knowledge of the patients.* 

The blocks of cells radiate, as already mentioned, from the octagon 
building, \^th which they are immediately connected, and from which a 

perfect observation of them is had. 

. « — ^^^ 

• See Impeetor'i Report for 1864. 
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The \^ole nambev of cells in the priaon is 554. Those in the two new 
wing's are eight and a half feet long by four and a half wide, and Heven 
feet in height. The old ones areaomewhat Bmaller, The furniture in each 
cell consists of an iron bedstead, a table with a drawer in it, a stool, a 
water-bucfect, a eight-bucket, a knife, fork and spoon, a bible and a slate. 
£aGh convict has, also, in his cell, a supply of pepper, salt and vinegaf, 
wherewith to season hia food. 

There are, within the prison grounds, seven dwellings, which are 
Kftted, at a moderate charge, to as many officers employed in the eatab- 



The Prisok Staff. 

The staff of prison ofSccra are a warden, deputy warden, chaplain, 
clerk, physician, eleven ■ turnkeys, eleven watchmen; eight assistant 
watchmen and a gate-keeper. The salaries paid to these ofBcera are oo 
a liberal scale, amounting, in the aggregate, lo abou^ $30,000. 

The warden, besides a dwelling, fuel and light, receives a salary of 
$2,500, a sum sufficient, but not more than sufficient, to secure men of 
competent ability, and hold them permanently to the work. He receives 
his appointment to the office from the Governor and Council, and ia, ia a 
good degree, free from political control; since, although an Executive,' 
making a nomination, would be likely to select a gentleman of, his own 
party, yet it is not customary for a Governor to remove au incumbent 
npon party grounds. The warden is entrusted with tho control and 
management of all the concerns of the prison, and is held responsible 
for its condition and the manner of conducting its affairs. He has the 
ooniinatiou and, in effect, the appointment of all his subordinates, ex- 
cept the chaplain, clerk, and physician, and the right to oversee and 
command them in their various duties. The present warden requires of 
all those in any way connected with the police of the prison a kind and 
gentlemanly bearing towards the prisoners. He requires the exercise, 
on their part, of a rigid and uniform self-control in their intercourse with 
tbem,norallow8tlieu8eof a syllable of profane or other iraproperlanguage 
towards them. And the same is true of thepersons introduced by the con-' 
tractors to instruct the convicts in their various trades. Not longsince, one 
of these instructors so far lost command of himself as to apply a grossly 
vulgar epithet to a convict. The man reported the language to th« 
warden. This. officer immediately summoned the employee before him, 
and inquired whether it was true that he had used the language report- 
ed. He admitted that he had, and immediately began, in an excited 
manner, to state the provocation under which ho had done so. The war- 
den instantly arrested the explanation with the quiet remark, "that it 
was of no consequence what the provocation had been," and added that 
if he had anything in the shop, he could send and get it, but could never 
himself be permitted to enter the place again. The same course would 
have been, under like circumstances pursued, and has In fact been pur- 
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sued on a former occasion; towards one of the prison offid^rs. Mr. Hayiiids, 
on no provocation and tinder no circnmBtances, permits the use, by his 
subordinates^ of irritating or oflfetlsive language towards the convicts. 
An officer must in no case forget himself, however ttee prisoners may do 
so. The latter are dealt with in another manner, but instant disinislsal 
is' the penalty incurred by the fordier. But officers are never dismissedon 
political grounds. While the unworthy are dismissed promptly and witfa^* 
out hesitation, competent men are retained as long as they are willing 
to serve the institution. The consequence is, that the prison has, at tile 
present time, a staff of officers, humane, capable and efficient in an emi- 
nent degree. Mr. Haynes's maxim is that successful discipline in a prison 
depend8,Nin a great measure, upon the officers who are placed in imme- 
diate charge of the convicts^ and that therefore too much care cannot be 
used in their selection nor too great effort made to retain those who are 
found capable and faithful. He repudiates the prevalent idea that al« 
most any man who is strong, sinewy and rough, will do for a prison offi- 
cer. He regards this idea, as a grave error, Convicts, in his opinion, 
are ruled more by intellectual and moral forces than by muscle. An offi- 
cer who is even tempered, firm and straightforward in; his intercourse 
with them, who knows something of human nature, who studies the 
character^ of the men whom he has in charge, who, in a word, is a gen- 
tleman, and never forgets it, such a man, in his judgment, will manage 
prisoners without trouble. 

The deputy-warden is the principal assistant of the warden. It is hia 
duty to attend to the opening and closing of the prison, to be present 
during all religious services, to have a constant care of the internal 
affairs of the prison, to attend especially to its police and discipline, 
and to be continually moving about the .prison, visiting the shops, yards^ 
hospital, cells and other departments, and seeing that the overseers keep 
their men diligently at work. In short, he must be as nearly ubiquitous 
and all-seeing as may be in the power of one man to be. 

The clerk is the accountant, bookkeeper, scribe, and, indeed, a sort of 
Jiactotam to the establishment. His duties are both multitudinous aAd 
multifarious. 

The functions of the chaplain and physician are, perhaps, sufficiently 
explained by their titles, though their duties will be further set forth in 
subsequent portions of this report. 

. The turnkeys are the immediate agents of the warden and deputy- 
warden in enforcing the police and discipline of the prison, in which 
relation their duties are manifold, numerous, of grave responsibility, 
and requiring always, for their due discharge, experience, judgment, 
and vigilance, and often a high degree of tact and skilL 

The supreme duty of the watchmen and assistant watchmen is to pre- 
vent, at all hazards, any convict from effecting his escape. In subordi- 
nation to this, liiey have many minor functions, such as to relieve the 
officers of the shops, to wait on visitors through the prison, and gener- 
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ally to perform ail ench duties atid services, for the secnriiy and well. 
being of the prison, as they may be directed to perform by the warden 
or his deputy, both by day and night. 

The Government op the Prison. 

Reason, firmness and kind treatment are the fundamental principles 
of government in this prison. The systei!a pursued here, at least for a 
number of years past, has been to look upon a man as a man ; to regard 
him as a brother though fallen, and to view and treat him as entitled to 
human sympathy, kindness and respect. The mildness of the discipline 
employed has not been, in any sense (so at least tes^tify the 
officers), a relaxation of discipline; but, on the contrary, there have 
been fewer outbreaks, fewer acts of insubordination, violence and out- 
ride than before its introduction. During the incumbency of the prei^ 
€fnt warden, that is, since* the .year 1858, neither cat, shower-bath, voke, 
buck, jior any corporal punishment whatsover, has been employed. The 
only punishment used is the darkened cell, without bed other than a 
board and blanket, and a diet of bread and water; but each days' con- 
finement takes oS one day of commutation earned by the culprit, which 
consideration is found to operate with great power in hastening his sub- 
mission. A. convict, who has broken any of the prison rules, placed in 
solitary confinement, subjected to hard lodging and short fare, and con- 
demned to his own thoughts, knows that the length and severity of his 
punishment rest entirely with himself ; for the moment he relents, and 
expresses a willingness to return to his work and obey the rules, he is 
released. Nothitig humiliating is required of him. He understands 
that th^ past will be forgotten, if his future conduct deserves it. Under 
tins system, and With this understanding, scarcely a day or two ever 
elapses, before a change becomes visible, and the proudest and most 
obstinate solicit enlargement, with promises of industry and obedience. 
Mr, Haynes avers that he has never known an instance where he thought 
that a man would be made better by the infliction of blows, nor has he 
ever yet, as he thinks, met the person, however low and degraded, how- 
ever hardened and steeped in crime, who had not a spot in his heart 
that could be rfeached by proper management When a convict enters 
the prison, before he is set to work, he is fully and carefully instructed 
in his duties, and informed what will be expected of him; a printed copy 
of the rules and regulations is placed in his cell, and he is told that any 
violation of them will certainly meet, with punishment — a caution which, 
in many casas, is found sufficient for the entire term of his sentence. 

The violation of the rule of silence is the most common offence, for 
which punishment is inflicted. But the number of punishnfents does not 
appear to be large. It was but a little in excess of one hundred last 
year. The average duration of punishments is about two days ; some- 
times it reaches to ten; not unfrequently it is only a few hours. 
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The principle of rewards for good conduct on the part of convicts fs 
not introdoced into tbis prison to anj greater extent than it is in those 
of onr own State. Tlie chief, if not the only, play given to this principle 
is in the operation of the law enacted in 1851, which secures to the con- 
vict for continued good condnct a sRiall monthly deduction from his term 
of sentence. The inQuence of this commutation law, as it is called, upon 
the discipline, is found to be highly advantageous in this prison, aa it 
has been in the priaoas of our own and other States. Its effect has been 
to make convicts, from whom tronble would ordinarily • have been 
expected, prompt in duty, orderly in deportment, and respectful to their 
ofBcers, and to awaken in them the desire to form fixed habits of indus- 
try and morality; so that, on regaining their freedom, tbey may bo pre- 
pared to lead virtuous lives and become respectable and uaefal citizens. 
All the prisoners are furnished with almanacs, in which tbey record, 
month hy month, the days of commutation earned by good behavior; 
and, as the days increase, so does the determination to conduct in such 
a manner as to secure the full benefit of the statute. 

Within the last two years Mr. Haynes has introduced a new practice, 
viz., that of allowing the convicts, on public and national holidays — as 
the Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and the like — an hour of almost un- 
restricted recreation and enjoyment together in the yard, in which they 
amuse themselves with football and such other athletic games as may 
please their fancy. Mr. H. expresses entire satisfaction with the result • 
of the experiment. He says that, whether viewed in the light of enjoy- 
ment by the men, the strict propriety observed, the good feeling engen- 
dered, or the effect upon the discipline, it was, in every ^oint of view, a 
perfect success. It was like a tonic administered to the mind and the 
animal spirits, bracing up the whole system for more cheerful and vigor- 
ous labor. The contractors, to whom the working time of the men. 
belongs, say that they would willingly allow them an hour every week 
for such recreation, feeling satisfied that the loss of time would be more 
than made up by the increased checrfuIneBs and vigor of their industry. 
Mr. Haynes is quite sure that the devoting of an hour occasionally in 
this way, under proper rules and regulations, would be tho most impor- - 
tant measure, in a sanitary point of view, that could be adopted. It 
would have a tendency to break the monotony of their lives, give them 
the necessary out^door exercise, so requisite to health, furnish thorn with 
food for thought and coiitemplation, and withdraw tho mind in a great 
degree from themselves and the imaginary ills over which they brood 
and mope, till they become to them as positive realities, terminating 
but too often in insanity or death. Again, he thinks that such a recrea- 
tion, occasionally granted, might be made an efficient and powerful 
instrument in enforcing discipline, by restricting tho privilege to those 
who might be thought to merit it by their good conduct. How much 
the prisoners enjoy and prize it clearly appears in the fact that for weeks 
and months after one of these seasons, their letters are filled with little 
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else than descriptions of the scene and details of the enjoyment it 
afforded. 

. Reformation the great Object op Prison Discipline. 
Th^ law creating the Massachusetts Stafe Prison avows two objects 
in founding that institution — the punishment and reformation of trans- 
gressors. ' Reformation then, as well as punishment, was recognized, 
from the origin of the present penal system of Massachusetts, as the 
great and true principle of prison discipline. It was a considerate and 
•wise provision, and one characteristic of the benevolent interest which 
that State has ever taken fn her unfortunate children, that reformaiion 
was made an object of prime importance in laying the foundation of her 
punitive system. What results have been accomplished by the disci- 
pline which she Established is an inquiry which mflst interest every 
philanthropist, and especially every penologist. Let it be remembered 
that that discipline is based mainly upon the self-respect of the prisoner 
and his desire^to regain the character and standing he has lost. Patient 
jadvice, encouragement in well-doing, sympathy and kindness, combined 
with mild but inevitable punishment for the wilfully disobedient, are its 
prominent features. A solution of the question as to results may be 
found, in part at least, in an extract from the warden's report for. 1862. 
In that document he holds the following language : " Suffice it to say, 
that what has been sought in vain in other States through the instru- 
mentality of the shower bath and the lash, has been accomplished here 
by the more humane method of recognizing in the convict still a marf, 
made in God!s own image, and endeavoring, by kindness and sympathy, 
to rekindle and keep alive the smallest spark of virtue and manhood he 
may bring with him into the institution. The fact that out of the whole 
number received here in thirty-two years (5,053) only seven and a half 
per cent, of them have returned, is more conclusive upon this point, and 
a stronger argument in favor of our system of discipline, than any other 
I could urge at this time. 

STATE AGENCY FOR DISCHARGED CONVICTS. 

Massachusetts has one instrumentality at work in connection with her 
State prison, quite unknown, as far as I am informed, as a matter of 
State action elsewhere, and yet as wise and considerate as it is unique. 
It is an instrumentality not indeed reformatory in itself, but eminently 
adapted to aid reformation when purposed and begun. In 1845 she 
established, by legislative enactment, a State agency, whose sole func- 
tion it should be to provide situations for discharged convicts, and ap- 
pointed an agent, whose sole business it. should be to superintend and 
manage the agency thus established. It is by law made the duty of 
this agent to counsel such discharged convicts as may seek his aid, and 
to take such measures to procure employment for such of them as may 
desire it, by corresponding with persons in agricultural and mechanical 
parsoits, and with benevolent individuals and association^) ^^ W \siV) 
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deem proper and expedient." His mode of proceeding is as follows : 
Knowing when such and such convicts are about to be discharged, he 
visits them in prison some time before, and inquires whether they wish 
him to find places for them, or to aid them in any way, and if they want 
places, in what part of the country. He requests every ope who desires 
his help to call on him at his oflSce immediately on leaving the prison, 
and in the meantime he exerts himself to meet their desires and provide 
for their necessities. "Nor," says the warden in one of his annual reports, 
" has he ever once failed to find, for every one who asked it, employment 
at the work he wished, and in the part of the country he wished." A 
respectable cabinet maker declared that within the space of ten or twelve 
• years, forty to fifty discharged convicts, whom he knew to have learned 
their trade in the State prison, had been employed in his establishment, 
and that he had never discharged one of ^em for bad conduct. " How 
encouraging," adds the warden, " are these facts, and what a proof of 
the utility of this act of mesciful and beneficent legislation, affording 
evidence that most of the convicts, when discharged, are* enabled, by 
the offer of employment provided by the agent, to resist the temptations 
to idleness and crime, and to become industrious men and good citizens." 
The operation of this agency explains, no doubt, in great part, the 
smallness of the percentage of convicts who return to the Charlestown 
prison, as mentioned in the last paragraph, and the unusually large pro- 
portion who appear to have reformed and returned to a life of honesty 
a^d jrirtue. 

PROVISIONS FOR THE RELIGIOUS WANTS OP THE PRISONERS. 

The presect incumbent in the chaplaincy of this prison, is the Rev. 
G^eo. J. Carleton, who, by the possession of a ^ind and genial disposi*- 
tion, as well as by his general ability, seems well qualified for the ini- 
portant and responsible position with which he is entrusted. The reli- 
gious wants of the prisoners here appear to be carefully and abundantly 
provided for in the arrangements made to meet them. A Sabbath school, 
presided over by the chaplain, is held every Sabbath morning in the 
chapel, for the benefit of such convicts who may choose to attend, after 
which the regular services of the Lord's day, at which a sermon is 
always preached, is observed, and upon these all are required to attend. 
There is also a daily religious exercise in the chapel immediately after 
breakfast, consisting, usually, of reading the scriptures, singing and 
prayer ; but the chaplain is at liberty, if it seem good to him, to accom- 
^ pany the portion of scripture read with exposition and exhortation. 
This service is short, not occupying, ordinarily, more than fifteen minutes, 
but may be prolonged at the discretion of the officiating clergyman. 
The influence of the few minutes so spent is fo4nd to be every way salu- 
tary. The thought of God, his being and providence, is thus kept alive 
in many a mind from which it might otherwise practically die out. At 
this solemn and impressive hour the memory of earlier and better days 
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often revives, and the recollections thus awakened ^re hallowed by r^ 
miniscences of the altar of prayer in the family circle and the house of 
God. The old home influence comes back upon these crime-stained wor- 
shippers like gales from the better land, and its action is powerful for 
good. Not a few of the convicts are found to be pleasingly susceptible • 
to moral influences skillfully applied, and to religious instruction kindly 
administered. To such especially, the daily chapel service is of great value, 
in some cases by making them positively better, and in others by pre- 
venting them from growing rapidly worse. And what has thus been 
said of the brief religious exercises of the week-day mornings, will, as 
a matter of course, apply with added force to the more extended and 
impressive services of the holy Sabbath. In addition to these more 
formal labors, the chaplain devotes no little time to personal interviews 
with the prisoners, in which he instructs, exhorts, warns and counsels, 
according to the exigencies of each individual case, and, it is to be- 
hoped, agreeably to the injunction of the apostle, " with all long suflfer- 
ing and doctrine.". 

Special occasions, as fast days, thanksgiving, and the anniversary of 
our national independence, it is customary in this prison to improve to 
religious ends, by holding appropriate religious services, and imparting 
suitable religious instruction. * 

In like manner the occurrence of death among the prisoners is not 
allowed to pass without special notice. The deceased, neatly attired in 
the habiliments of the grave, is placed in the chapel, Where each pri- 
soner may look for the last time upon the remains of their comrade. 
The deep solemnity of such occasions, and the unbjidden tear in the eyes 
of men unaccustomed to weep, have in many cases afforded gratifying 
proof that the sensibilities of the heart are not entirely crushed by sin.* 

The chaplain, makes frequent visits to the hospital, to minister the 
consolations of religion to the sick and the dying. In many instances 
earnest desires are expressed for religious . counsel and' prayer, and all 
the evidence of r^entance is afforded which is possible inA^ases of this 
nature. In the brief funeral obsequies connected with the death of each 
man, such incidents related to the prisoners are not without a salutary 
effect, if not permanent at least for a time. There is a. hymn book for 
each prisoner in the chapel, which he may take to his cell if so minded. 

THE PRISON CHOIR. 

In this connection it may be noted that both the Sabbath and week 
day services are aided by a regular choir of singers, composed of the 
convicts themselves. Some of these are proficients in instrumental as 
well as vocal music, and their performances are not only creditable to 
themselves, but constitute an important and interesting part of the reli- 
gious services of the prison. The choir is instructed by one of their oWn 

• Bee Beport fox 1854« 
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number, 'who is abundantly competent to the task; and one hour is 
allowed * them for rehearsal on every Saturday afternoon, and, I think, 
also, on Sabbath morning. 

Secular Instruction, 

I amssorry to say that the secular instruction in this prison is not as 
well provided for as the religious. Undoubtedly, the latter is the most 
important, but the forme;r is far from being unimportant. There is no 
school in the prison other than the Sabbath school, and no secular les* 
86ns are given in the cells. Now, as far as 1 can gather from the 
reports, about ten per cent of the men imprisoned here are unable, on 
entering, to read at all, and many others read very imperfectly; yet all 
the instruction they ever receive in these and other elementary branches 
of learning is imparted in the Sabbath school ; a circumstance, by the 
way^ which converts that sacred agency into too much of a secular 
institution. I entirely concur in the declaration made by the inspectors 
in one of 'their reports, that ^ it is not creditable to a state like Massa- 
chusetts to keep her criminals in such a condition." 

The Prison Library, 

The prison has a well selected library of 1,400 volumes, which is 
placed under the care of the chaplain. There is a stated appropriation 
of $200 a year for its increase. . Most of the convicts are ablq to avail 
themselves of this means of recreation and improvement, and, for the 
most part, the, opportunity is eagerly embraced. The prisoners are 
allowed to change their library books twice a week. The officers and 
their families are also allowed the privilege of the library. The prison 
library is an instrumentality on which great reliance is placed, and 
justly, for the improvement of the convicts. 

Ventilation. 

The ventilation of this prison is unsurpassed, as might be inferred 
from the structure of the prison buildings, as already described. There 
is nothing of- that unpleasant, close and musty odor, "so commonly ob- 
served in prisons ; on the contrary, the corridors and cells are perfectly 
sweet and inoffensive. 

Provision for Lighting the Prison. 

All the apartments used by the convicts enjoy the full benefit of sun- 
light by day, and at night the gas burners are sufficiently numerous to 
enable every prisoner to read any ordinary print comfortably. This, in 
fact, is required by special statute ; and it is further required that the 
jets be kept burning, with a full. head of gas on, till nine o'clock P. M., 
throughout the year. 

Cleanliness. ^ 

The cells are kept well whitewashed, clean, sweet and free from ver- 
min. They ate often examined with a view to the extermination of 
these pests. If a man reports that he has seen or felt a bug, thorough 
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search is immediately made, tha}; the evil may be, so to speak, nipped 
in the bad. A lacker made of coal tar is rubbed upon the iron bed- 
^stead, and this is found to be the most effectual defence against these 
pestilent insects. The night tubs are emptied and scrubbed daily. 

Supply of Water, 

The prison has an unlimited supply of Cocbituate water. There are 
hydrants in all the stories of the prison buildings, and in all -the work 
•shops. The prisoners ar^ supplied with ice water ad libitum during the 
warm weather of summer. Each prisoner is required to wash in his 
workshop three times daily,' that is, immediately before each meal. 
There are six bath tubs, provided with hot and cold water, where all the 
convicts are required to bathe once a week in summer, and once a fort- 
night in winter, with the exception of those engaged in dirty work, who 
must use the bath weekly throughout the year. The sheets and pillow 
cases are changed once a fortnight, and the blankets are washed at least 
three or four times a year. The under cfothes of the men are washed 
weekly. The bed clothes are thoroughly aired once each month. 

Beds. 

The mattrasses used here are made of curled palm leaf. They are 
said to be superior to those made of straw, and cheaper in the long run. 
A mattrass of this sort will last seven years, at the end of which time 
the material in two old ones will make a third as good as nejv. 

Shaving and Hair Cutting. 

The men are shaved by convict barbers twice a week, and have their 
hair cut four times a year. 

The Clothing of the Convicts. 

The prison uniform consists of a suit of which one side is t)f blue and 
the other of red cloth, and a cap of the same material and colors. The 
suit is the same winter and summer, except that in the winter the men 
wear flannel drawers and under shirts. Their other shirts are of heavy 
striped cotton. All their clothes are marked with their own names in 
fall, even to their towels, sheets and pillow cases. This is done to fos- 
ter a feeling of self-respect in the convicts, and to induce them to take 
better care of their clothes.. It also increases the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. I have described the convicts' uniform, as it has been 
heretofore, and is now ; but the inspectors and wardens, at a late meet- 
ing, resolved to abolish all variety of colors, and to make the uniform to 
consist hereafter of a suit of simple blue. The necessity for a distinc- 
tive dress, if it ever existed, is thought to exist no longer ; and it is 
believed th*at a dress of uniform color will tend to promote the self- 
respect of the prisoner, and so to increase the chances of his reforma- 
tion, ^ 

All the convicts are furnished with pocket combs. 
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The Prison Dietary. 

In respect to quantity, quality and variety, the dietary of this prison 
is all that can l^ desired ; some would say that it is -too good for crimi- 
nals confined at hard labor. If one ration is not enough in any case, 
another is supplied. If one kind of food is found to disagree with a 
man, or is even unpalatable, another, as far as may be practicable, i6 
substituted. Vegetables are supplied according to the season. Mr. 
Haynes' maxim is : " You C€?n't manage hungry men ; if the stomach 
is empty, they will rebel.'' All the meals are taken in the cells. An 
hour is allowed for dinner ; tjiis is, at lefast, a great convenience to the 
oflScers. 

The daily bill of fare is as follows : 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast — Meat hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — ^Baked beans and pork, white bread. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast — Fish hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — Corn beef and potatoes, and brown bread. 
Supper — White bread and coffee. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast — Meat hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — ^Beef soup and brown bread. 
Supper — Indian pudding iind coffee. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast — Fish hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — Stewed peas and pork, and brown bread. 
Supper — ^White bread and coffee. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast-^Fhh hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — Fish chowder and brown bread. 
Supper — ^White bread and coffee. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast — Meat hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — ^Beaked beans and pork, and brown bread. 
Supper — ^White bread and coffee. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast — ^Fish hash, brown bread and coffee. 
Dinner — Beef soup and brown bread. 
Supper — ^White bread and coffee. 

Sanitary Condition of the Prison, 
It would be rationally inferred, from facts and circumstances detailed 
in former parts of this report, that the condition of the prisoners in 
respect to health must be excellent ; and such, in point of fact, is the 
case. There has not been a solitary case of fever in the prison for more 
than ten yearg, and none of any contagious disease for the same period, 
except one of varioloid last fall. The greater part of the deaths are 
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from pulmonary complaints, mostly caused by habits of self-abuse; 
and again, the major part of those who die in the prison are either natives 
of Ireland or of Irish parentage. The average number of patients in 
the hospital, out of a prison population of nearly' five hundred, have 
been as few as three and a fraction for an entire year. It is doobtfuL 
whether facts like the above can be matched in any other prison, or 
indeed, in any community outside, even in the most favored localities. 

Industries of the Prison, 

The industries of the prison are arranged and managed upon, the con- 
tract system. Up to the commencement of the present war, the. institu- 
tion had been, for many years, self-sustaining ; indeed, it has been so 
for the greater part of the last quarter of a century, notwithstanding it 
is charged with the whole expense of conveying the convicts from all 
parts of the State to its walls. . 

Mr. Robinson, warden in 184 1, says in his report of that year: 
" There are but few convicts, that come to this prison, who have trades ; 
and this want of a calling is undoubtedly one of the evil circumstances 
of their lives, which have led them into crime. I always consult the 
convict, when he comes to prison, as to what trade he would prefer to 
learn, and, when I can, I gratify his inclination — ^from the conviction 
that a man will be likely to do better, in prison and out, if permitted to 
follow the bent of his own desire in this respect. The prisoners are 
encouraged and required to exert themselves to become expert, good 
workmen ; and most of them who are sent here for a term of years do, 
in fact, become skilful, and able to compete for a livelihood with others 
in their trade. I know of many that are receiving large wages. I 
often meet and converse with them in the street ; they often call upon 
me, and I often receive letters informing me of their success in the 
trades which they had acquired in this prison.'' The present warden, 
Mr. Haynes, says in his report for 1860 ; '* Fortunately, we are enabled 
to give most of our convicts a good trade, so that when they do go forth 
into the world again they are much better prepared, as a general thing, 
to earn an honest living than when they came here." 

Pend Sentences. 

Mr. Haynes, in his report for last year, has some remarks on the ine- 
quality and length of penal sentences, so pertinent and reasonable that 
I venture to trai^scribe them entire. He says : 

" One of the most perplexing matters we have to deal with in this 
connection is the inequality of sentences ; each of our judges appear to 
Lave a standard of his own by which he is guided, and a great diversity 
of opinion seems to exist among them upon this subject. I know it is 
impossible so to regulate sentences that equal and exact justice will be 
administered in each individual case, as crimes of the same class vary 
so much in the aggravation attending them.* I do not wish to be under- 
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stood as fikvoring either of the extremes, but ftimplj to point out the 
£ict» and the inflaence it has upon the discipline of the prison. 

" To illustrate this point, I would call your attention to the sentences 
Ant passing counterfeit money, the aggravation in such cases being only 
,in the amount passed or in the reputation of the one passing it. 

*' Of those in the prison at the present time for passing one counter- 
feit bill, their sentences vary from one to five years ; for the passing 
of two bills, from two to ten years. We have one man here who plead 
guilty to passing three counterfeit five dollar bills, who was sentenced 
to fifteen years ; another who plead guilty to passing four twenty dol- 
lar bills, who was sentenced to 'but four years ; one man, for having in 
his possession ten counterfeit bank bills, was sentenced to one year ; 
another, for the same offence, to twelve years. These men may work 
near each other, and of course learn the facts, and it can be easily ima- 
gined that great dissatisfaction would be engendered, and our discipline 
suffer in consequence. No logic can convince a man that justice 
requires him to serve fifteen years here for passing fifteen dollars in bad 
money, when his neighbor serves but four for passing eighty, every 
thing else being equal Scarcely a week passes that I am not appealed 
to in regard to such cases. It is in vain for me to say that I am not 
responsible for it. Many of these men are friendless, and naturally look 
to me fur advice and assistance. 

" Again, I believe our criminal code to be very defective ; we have 
DOW npon our statute books five crimes punishable with imprisonment 
for life, viz.: murder in the second degree, highway robbery, arson, rape 
and burglary, being armed ; also, several others that may be so punish- 
fA at the discretion of the judge. It is seldom that a life sentence is 
|KMV;d with the remotest idea, either of the judge or criminal, that it 
will ly; infiicted. I repeat what I have said on a previous occasion, 
tbifct ' J have never received a man into this institution on a life sen- 
U:Uf'Jz, who did not say he preferred it to one for ten years,' and our 
r#^y>fdji will prove that they are correct. The following table will show 
tfc^ unfu\9fzr of convicts received at the prison since 1883, on a sentence 
</ r/;ri yf:hm and upwards, the number pardoned, died, served time out, 
A^/v r^;rriaining, and the average time served in each case : 

Whole • Serred Avenge 

%4^M *4 S«BUae«« Domber Kamber their Died. Number time 

receiTed. pardoned, time oat. remaining. aeryed. 

tm\Sy»tM% 108 31 15 16 46 6| jean. 

K7«kf« 26 12 .. • 4 10 8 jean. 

ih Tfi^n ,,,,,., 16 7 .. 2 7 9 jean. 

UU ,..,.. 95 44 .. 13 38 6 j jeais. 

'' (t will l/e obimrvcd that fifteen only of those sentenced for ten 
jkMnn and apwards have served their whole term ; that twenty-^ight per 
iMlt.^ (Mhfjfit a quarter of the whole number,) have been pardoned, and 
1t0» ar^ag« time served was six years and nine months ; while of those 
fcr Mh, forty-afx per cent,, (nearly one-half,) have been pardoned, and 
Ifat ar «ra|^e time aerved was but six years and thr6e montfw. Are they 
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not right in preferring a life to a ten years' sentence ? At the present 
time a sentence for life in the State prison is pronounced as flippantly 
and with no more solemnity attending it than one for thirty days in the 
house of correction, the judge frequently accompanying it with the sug- 
gestion that they have only to hehave well for a few years to obtain a 
pardon. This I* hold to be wrong ; the court should rather magnify than 
depreciate the enormity of the crime that demands ^uoh a sentence, and 
give the criminal to understand that under any circumstances many 
^ears of good conduct must pass before he can even hope for a pardon. 
What would be thought of the judge who, in passing sentence of death 
upon a criminal, should intimate that he did so only for form sake, and , 
that the penalty in all probability would not be inflicted 7 And yet a 
sentence for life, as it ought to be understood, both by the judge and 
criminal, falls but little short of a death sentence in importance <and 
solemnity. To be effective, a life sentence ought to be confined to 
crimes, the perpetration of which woul4 clearly forfeit the criminal's 
liberty for the remainder of his days ; and a pardon in such cases should 
be the exception, and not the rule. 

. " If, for four of the five crimes punishable with a life sentence, a term 
not exceeding ten years could be substituted, with the understanding 
tiiat, except for good and substantial reasons, the full penalty would be 
inflicted, an important step would be taken, not only towards the sup- 
pression of crime, .but in the discipline of the prison. It is not the pen- 
alty that prevents crime, but the certainty of conviction and punish- 
ishment." 

The routine of prison life at CharlestQwn is thus set forth in the 
inspector's report for 1853 : 

" I'hc convicts are mustered out of their rooms in the morning, at 
hours varying with the season of the year, but as a general rule, at the 
earliest period of broad daylight. It is not considered safe to allow 
them to be at large except when there is ample natural light to observe 
and control their motions. After being a short time engaged in "wash- 
ing up," and, in summer, at work, they return to their cells with their 
breakfast, and immediately after attend prayers in the chapel, and then 
go to their work-shops to labor. They there remain associated toge- 
ther in strict silence, unless when, by express permission of the officer 
in charge, they are allowed to make such inquiries or remarks as the 
exigencies of their work may require. The most frequent cause of com- 
plaint and punishment is the infraction of this rule as to silence, and 
from the instances we have noticed, the rule appears to be very effec- 
tively and strictly enforced. At 12 oMock the men return with their 
dinners to their cells, and are allowed and required to remain there for 
an hour. They then return to their workshops and continue their labor 
until '6 o'clock in the long days of summer, and when the days become 
shorter, until just before the sunlight begins to fail. They then take 

[Assem. No. 62.] 5 
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their supper rationa, and return to their cells for the night. There fl 
evening religious service. On their wny to thoir cells in the evon| 
the convicU all apjiroaeh a ceitatn point, where the warden of do| 
and the dvereeera of the work-ahopa take their atand. Such of llm i 
as have committed any offence daring the day, are ordered to reiuull 
thia point, wliile the others file off to their rooms. The offenc 
is then stated by his overseer, to tJie warden or deputy, who exaid 
the case, and in his discretion merely repriniande the offendet, or 
him into punish irient, which consists in tlic deprivation of silp|>>ifl 
h^d ; instead of the latter, a board and blanket being allowed. 
number of punishments per day does not greatly vary from obe-n 
one per cent on the number of convicts. On Sunday raotniDg, ll 
the convicts who wish to take pari in the exercises of a Sunday 
assemble in the chapel for that purpose an hour before Uivili£ 
Thia exercise ia entirely voluntary, and is the only stated t* 
which is given in the institntion. 

"Divine service lollowa immediafcly after the morning hum 

Sundiiy school, and the prisoners then return to their cells fyr tii 

E. C. WINES, Cor. &i-. 

New York, July SOth, 1864, 
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him to undertake the task. The well conceived and well executed yoI- ' 
nme upon our table is the result of these promptings. Filial doty has 
thus accomplished a two-fold work : the production of an historical 
sketch of the penal system of England, and the preparation of a biog- 
raphy well worthy to be inwoven with it, since it is the biography of 
one who had contributed, in no secondary degree, to give shape and eflS- 
ciency to that system. It is in its historical relations and aspects that 
we propose mainly to examine the work before ns; and we shallendeavor 
to draw from it and lay before our countrymen a condensed but compre- 
hensive view of the progress of prison reform in the British islands for 
the last hundred years. 

The horrors, cruelties, and manifold abominations of English prisons, 
prior to the time of Howard, as sketched by Mr. Clay, are almost past 
belief. We have neither space nor dispositioiv to spread the harrowing 
details before our readers. The central evil of. the system was that the 
jail keeper, free from all supervision and restraint, was left to make his 
living and even to enrich himself out of the prisoners. No salary was 
paid ; but, on the contrary, the place was often purchased. , Howard 
mentions many cases of this. As a matter of course, rapacity and bru- 
tality became the leading characteristics of the race of jailors. Extor- 
tion was legalized; for the law, as well as custom, laid the cost of the 
prisons upon the prisoners themselves. Such are the outlines of the 
picture. The filling up was in keeping. Fees, rents, parings of prison 
rations, garnish money, filth, squalor, starvation, swarms of. vermin, 
colonies of rats, the sale even of the privilege of begging, the system- 
atic stimulation of vices which the jailors knew how to render lucrative 
to themselves, drunkenness and debauchery in their most horrid forms, 
ponderous irons of cruel tightness, thumbscrews, underground dungeons, 
dhainings to dead bodies, jail fevers which swept away their miserable 
victims by scores and hundreds, an utter absence of all moral care and 
religious teaching, the venal and villainous trading on their prison- 
ers' lusts, by keepers, elaborate contrivances for fleecing both debtors 
and creditors, and a shameless feeing of magistrates, even up to the 
Lord Chief Justice himself, to induwe them to remain in convenient igno- 
rance of a thousand iniquitous practices — these things, and such as 
these, are among the details that fill up and complete the horrid and 
sickening picture. 

It must not be thought, however, that no efforts were made to correct ' 
these evils and mitigate these horrors. As " brave men lived before 
Agamemnon," so humane men preceded John Howard. When the jails 
became dangerously crowded, and their abuses had grown to be intoler- 
able, a new class of penal institutions, under the name of houses of cor- 
rection, came into use. Originally,* indeed, they were workhouses rather 
than prisons, intended less for punishment than the exaction of compol- 
9orjr Jabor from " rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and other idle and 
worderly persons.^ These new institatioua; a.^otding to the testimoiiy 
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of Sir Edward Coke, were decidedly efficacious in the repression of va- 
grancy and crime, -But, as the doom of everything human is to degene- 
rate, whatevef these houses were designed to be and whatever they 
were at first, " they afterwiiixis became in general (as Fielding, who 
was as good a magistrate as he was a novelist, attests), no other than 
schools of vice, seminaries of idleness, and common shores of nastiness 
and disease." Such Howard found them. They contained, as he tes- 
tifies, as much moral abomination as the jails, and more physical misery. 
Early in tlie reign of George I, the house of correction was made, by 
act of parliament, more strictly a prison; and later enactments have 
modified these houses to such an extent that the distinction between 
them and jails is now well nigh obliterated. 

The refoi*m of prisons was not seriously attempted prior to the com- 
mencement of the 18th century, though some essays at reformation were 
made by individuals. Latimer lifted up his voice against theJieathenism 
fn the London prisons : " Oh, I would ye would resort to prisons I" he 
says in a sermon preached before Edward VI, '* a commendable thing in 
a christian realm. I would there were curates of prisons that we might 
say, '* the curate of Newgate, the curate of the Fleet ;' and I would 
have them waged for their labor. It is holiday work to visit the pris- 
oners, for they be kept from sermons," Foxe, in his Book of Martyrs, 
often glances sharply at the iniquities practised and the miseries endured 
in prisons in the time of Queen Mary. In Elizabeth's reign, Bernard 
Gilpin regularly visited all the jails that foil within the range of his 
missionary circuits in the northern counties. The first regular treatise 
on prison abuses and abominations, appeared in the year 1618, under 
the title '* Essayes and Character of a Prison and Prisoners," from the 
pen of Geflfray Mynshull, of Graye's-Inn, Gent" Mynshull was an in- 
solvent debtor, who lugubriously whiled away his time during his own 
imprisonment, in the composition of his quaint but instructive jeremiad. 
In his description of a prison as a school for villany, a pest-house, a sink 
of debauchery, and a place where the penniless might starve' to death ; 
and, in his catalogue of malpractices, strippings for garnish, carousings 
at the tap, squeezings for fees, &c., &c., he completely anticipates the 
revelations of Howard, 

A noteworthy attempt to eflect a reform in prison discipline, occurred 
soon after the formation of the Christian Knowledge Society in 1699. 
** A committee of prisons" was appointed, which inspected Newgate and 
the Marshalsea, visited the prisoners in their cells, thought fit to dis- 
tribute some money among them, and reported the results of their inves- 
tigation to the society.' Dr. Thomas Bray, founder of the society and 
chairman of the committee, followed the report by an " Essay towards 
the Reformation of Newgate and the other Prisons in and about Lon- 
don." The document, which is still extant in the archives of the society, 
and 10 printed in chapter I of Hep worth Dixon's Life of &ci'^^\^^ \^ '^ 
vemarkable one. in several respects. It preseiitE a n\v\^ ^\^\.\ix^ o?^ ""^^ 
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Vampant abuses and loathsome immorality of the London jails, offers s 
series of shrewd practical suggestions touching the management uf 
prisons, anticipates many of the improvpments of later years in priaoB 
discipline, and boldly recomEbends that provision be made to keep every 
prisoner in a distinct cell ; the first proposal of separate confiuement, 
we think, ever made; — the remote germ of the far-famed Pennsylvania 
system. The result of this effort, beyond the distribution of -some reli- 
gious books in the London prisons, the despatch of a parcel to every 
county jail, and the gift of a pulpit and chaplain to the Marshalsea, is 
not recorded. The whole subject would seem to have died out of mind 
till the year 1128, when Mr. (afterwards General) Oglethorpe, illustrious 
as the founder of the State of Georgia, procured the appointment of » 
committee of the House of Commons ** to inquire into the state of jails 
in this kingdom." Parliament took up the investigation warmly; cor- 
ruptions, peculations, and abuses of the most flagrant and loathsome , 
kind were dragged to the light ; the news-writers and pamphleteers ex- 
patiated on the subject-— and Hogarth helped to intensify the public 
indignation by an illustrative picture and engraving. It was in con>- . 
pliment to Oglethorpe's committee that Thompson, in bringing out a new 
edition of **The Seasons,'' in 1730, introduced the following lines: 

*' Ye 8008 of merej ! yet resame the seareh, 
Brag forth the legal nonsters into light ; 
Wrench from their hands oppression's iron rod^ 
^nd make the cruel feel the pangs they give." '*> 

Some of them were inde^ made to feel those pangs*. Bambridge, of 
the Fleet, Acton, of the Marshalsea^ and Huggins and Barnes, of the 
King's Bench prison, were ejected from t\yeh offices and subjected to 
legal prosecution, ^ome legislation was had as the result of the labors 
of this committee, but little was effected by it in the way of practical 
reform. In 1735 another parliamentary committee was created, with 
William Hay at its head. Hay was a deformed pifi'my in person, but a 
man of clear head, strong sense and genuine benevolence, and far in 
advance of his age on questions of social reform. His report was an 
able, sagacious, comprehensive document, too wise and far-reaching in 
its recommendations for his contemporaries ; but many of its sugges- 
tions have since been enacted into law. About this time the cause of 
prisoners was taken up in another quarter. The members of the •* Godly 
Glub," formed at Oxford, and embracing the Wesleys, Whitefield, and 
their most zealous followers, prayed, preached and distributed alms ill 
all the jails, bridewells and bedlams that came within their circuits ; and 
i|b was only on compulsion that they at length desisted from this part of 
fteir labors. 

The 'cause of prison reform struggled on, with but dubious success, 
for many years. Owing to the alarming increase of the consumptimiJ of 
gin, crimeB multiplied; at i^ r«pid t^itte, and bills for hanging cviminals at 
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an equal pacd. Capital felonies had risen, in Blackstone's time, to 160, and 
soon after, the list contained 222. The publication of Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries, in 1765, gave a rude shock to the public confidence in gibbet 
justice ; and translations of Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws, and Beccaria 
on Grimes and their Punishment, added to the force of the blow. In 1772 
a clergymati, by the name of Denne, in a letter to Sir Robert Ladbrofce, 
proposed and advocated separate imprisonment as a means, of reforming 
criminals. To DenAe is <;ommonly awarded the credit of being the first 
champion of the separate system of imprisonment, although, as the 
reader has seen. Dr. Bray made a suggestion to that effect as early as 
1699, and a few lines to the same purport occur in a sermon by 
Bishop Butler, in 1740. Denne' s pamphlet attracted no little attention 
at the time of its publication, and Howard quotes it with much inspect 
some years later. The same year 4hat produced Denne's letter was 
marked by a yet more hopeful symptom of the coming reform, the forma*- 
tion of a society, which exists to this day, for the relief of poor debtors. 
The following year an act was passed authorizing the justices at quar- 
ter i^ssions to appoint chaplains to their jails, at a salary not^exceeding 
£50 ($259) per annum. This was the first official recognition of the fa<5t 
that prisoners are within the pale of salvation. The same year Mr. 
Popham introduced a bill into Parliament for the abolftion of jailors' feed^ 
and the payment of fixed salaries instead. A fewvmonths eariier. John 
Howard, the illustrious philanthropist, the world-renown«d prison re* 
former, had been appointed high sheriff for Bedfordshire. Thus did the 
shadows o^ the night begin to retire, and the pale up-shootings of the 
dawn to skirt the distant horizon. 

Howard's "universal jail-commission" arose out of his appointment to 
the shrievalty of Bedfordshire. " The circumstance," he writes, * 'which 
€fxcited me to activity in behalf of prisoners was, the seeing some who, 
by the verdict of juries, were declared nbt guilty, some on whom the 
grand jury did not find such an appearance of guilt as subjected them to 
trial, and some whose prosecutors did not appear against them, after 
having been confined for months, dragged back to jail and locked up 
again till they should pay sundry fees to the jailor, the clerk of assize, 
etc. In order to redress this hardship, I applied to the justices of the 
county for a salary to the jailor in lieu of his fees. The bench were 
properly afflicted with the grievance, and willing to grant the relief de- 
sired, but they wanted a precedent for charging the county with the ex- 
pense. I therefore rode into several neighboring counties in search of a 
precedent; but I soon learned that the same injustice was practiced in them; 
and looking into the prisons I beheld scenes of calamity which I grew daily 
more and more anxious to alleviate. In order, therefore, to gain a more 
perfect knowledge of the particulars and extent of it, by various and 
accurate observation, I visited most of the county jails in England. 
Seeing in two or three of them some poor creatures whose asi^ect 
was singularly deplorable, and asking the catLBe oE iX.^l'v^k^ ^n^^^t^i^^ 
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'they were lately bronght from the bridewells'.* This started an 
subject of inquiry. I resolved to inspect tlje btidowells, and for that 
purpose I traveled ngain into the counties where I had been, aud, in- 
deed, into all the rest, examining houses of correction, city aud town 
jaiU. I beheld in many of them, as well as in the county jaiJB, a gom- 
plication of distress ; but my attention was principally fixed by the jail 
fever and the small pox, which I saw prevailing to tlje destruction of 
multitudes, not only of felons in their dungeons, but of debtors also." 

Howard commenced his labors as a prison reformer in 1773, at the ago 
of forty-eix, and continued them, as Carlyle phrases it, with uncqnaled 
"energy, patience, practicality, sedulity, and sagacity," to the day of 
his death, which occurred on the 20th of: January, 1791. The number 
of journeys he made and the amount of toil he expended in the prosecu, 
tion of his chosen mission ^uring those eighteen years were almost past 
belief. "I am a plodder," he said of himself, " who go about to collect 
materials for men of genius to make use of." In point of fact, his phi- 
losophy was altogether of the inductive school. He never speculated on 
abstract principles; never propounded new theories. Hia utmost induc- 
tions were simple, obvious, common sense suggestions. Finding the 
English public and parliament utterly ignorant on the subject of prisons, 
Tie ransacked Eurojio for the desired information, but left to others — 
Blackatone, Popham and Eden — the work of evolving principles and 
framing laws out of his vast accumulations of facts. With his measur- 
ing tape, weighing scales and note-book, ho repeatedly visited every jail 
in Great Britain, and once, at least, the principal prisons in every conti- 
nental state; some of them, indeed, many times. He never took a state- 
ment on hearsay, but cross-questioned keepers, turnkeys and prisoners, 
and explored every cell and dungeon himself; and, finally, having satis- 
fied his exacting conscience by repeated revision and unwearied verifi- 
cation, he brought out his book on " The State of Prisons," with its forty 
two pages of " proposed improvements," ballasted by four hundred and 
forty seven pages of facts. It was his intense veracity and his indom- 
itable will which made him what he eventually became, a European 
censor morum. Far from being a courtly man, and by no means a re- 
specter of persons, grave, patient,' energetic, unselfish, intensely reli- 
gious, never shrinking from any suffering or dang^}^, in season and out 
of season he "plodded," as he himself says, about his task, dragging 
abominations into daylight, and forcing them under the notice of all whom 
it concerned. He once spent forty days of voluntary quarantine on 
board a filthy lazaretto at Venice, in order to learn the full truth about 
its management. Within a month afterwards, and while still quaking 
with the eficcts of a quarantine fever, he had a private interview with 
the Emperor Joseph, during which he seems to have told him all the 
most unpalatable facts he knew concerning the imperial prisons. 

* Aoothtr suns for honui at oornetioB. 
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Howard's labors and writings, aided by a circumstance to be immedi- 
ately noticed, awakened a wide-spread interest in prison reform, and the 
question of prison discipline was abundantly discussed. His book on 
the State of Prisons created much excitement, and called forth numerous 
reviews. One of these is noteworthy, as being an enthusiastic eulogy 
from the pen of Samuel (afterwards Sir Samuel) Romilly, illustrious for 
his labors in the department of law reform. Other works on the sama 
subject, and even under the same title with Hoy^ard's, soon . appeared 
from the press. Jonas Hanway, who, like Howard, had carefully ob- 
served and studied the prisons of Holland, and, like him, ha;d ibund them 
far in advance of those of England, denounced Englitjh jails in good 
round terms, as " schools for instruction in iniquity," and laid down the 
' principle that association is " irreligious, inhuman and impolitic." He 
proposed a plan of solitary imprisonment to be enforced With much rig- 
or, recommending not only. separate cells, but separate airing yards and 
separate closets in the chapel, " so contrived that the prisoner may see 
and hear the clergyman, whilst a double grate prevented his seeing any 
other prisoner." As indispensable adjuncts to solitude, he proposed la- 
bor, the firm and just government of a " gentleman-keeper," and the re- 
ligious ministrations of an able, earnest chaplain. " To render the pun- 
ishment subservient to no end but terror," he says, " is but half the 
work; it is intended to preserve the prisoner, and restore him to. the 
world with impressions of religion and social love in his mind." Han- 
way, it will thus be seen, anticipated the essential principles, as well as 
the incidental exaggerations, of the modern system of separate inpris- 
onment. 

The circumstance referred to in the last paragraph as having given a 
special importance and interest to the investigations of Howard was the 
perplexity in which the govern/ment found itself involved touching 
the disposal of its surplus convicts, which could neither be hung, trans- 
ported, nor crammed into the prisons, as they were -already crowded to 
excess. This plethora of convicts, at that particular juncture, arose 
from the fact that transportation, which had been more or less in use for 
two hundred years as a means of getting rid of the surplus criminality 
of the realm, was then in abeyance, owing to the revolt of the British 
North American Colonies, and the war they were waging for their inde- 
pendence. As a consequence, the felonry of England was dammed up in 
the country. To meet the evil, an act was passed " to authorize^ for a 
limited time, the puifishment by hard labor of offenders liable to be trans- 
ported.'' This act converted Bridewells into penitentiary factories. 
Meanwhile, to eke out the notorious insufficiency of the Bridewells, two 
old hulks at Woolwich, the JustUia and the Censor^ were converted into 
floating prisons. The convicts committed to these hulks were to be em- 
ployed in raising gravel, in cleansing the river bed,. in laboring in the 
dockyards, or on other public works* This was the origin of the hulk- 
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system, which afterwards became so famous, we Bright say infamons, in 
the history of prison discipline in Engla^nd. Howard inspected the hnlkfl 
in 1176. "I wished," he writes in his State of Prisons, *' to have found 
the prisoners more healthy, end their provisions good of the sort. Bat 
as the scheme is new and temporary, I am not willing to complain." In 
point of fact, he found the floating prisons filthy and pestilential, and iht 
convicts «ickly, half-naked, fed on mouldy biscuit and tainted meat, and 
dying at the rate of thirty per cent, per annum. Two years latur, on vis- 
iting the hulks, he found, as the result of his indignant remonstrances, 
the worst evils remedied, and, with his approbation, the government de- 
cided on a temporary adherence to the plan. As the whole body of the' 
country justices, despite the exhortations of the judges in their charges, 
had totally disregarded the injunctions of the recent act, and tihe ruinous 
Bridewells remained utterly unfit for the reception and safe-keeping of 
hard laboring felons, a bill was passed to continue the system, and addi- 
tional hulks were established at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and elsewhere. 

In 1779, Howard published a second edition of his State of Prisons, with 
an appendix in a second volume containing the results of his further 
investigations, both at home and abroad. He was able to report consid- 
erable progress in the work of prison reformation. His vigilance and 
strictures had proved a strong stimulus. Few prison authorities had 
ventured altogether to neglect the recommendations of his former worfe 
Many new jails had been commenced. In others, salaries had been 
granted to the keepers in lieu of fees and taps. Jail fever had almost 
entii%ly disappeared. These improvements, which were of a substan^ 
tial character, were due almost solely to Howard's personal exertions* 
Yet they fell far short of his aims and wishes. Physical evils 
only had been alleviated. '*At this point," he wrote in his ap^ 
pendix, **the spirit of improvement seems to stop, scarcely toucb> 
ing upon that still more important object, the reformation of morals 
in our prisons." Meanwhile, however, at the instigation of How- 
ai"d, a bill had been passed *'for the erection of two penitentiary 
houses for the reception of persons usually transported.^' Three super- 
visors were appointed to carry it into effect, of whom Howard himself 
was one. This act is a famous one in the annals of prisons; it was framed 
with great care by Howard, Blackstone and Eden (afterward Lord Auck- 
land). It thoroughly represented the opinions of the first with regard 
to solitary confinement, and the reformation of criminals. " Accompa* 
nied by well regulated labot and religious instrucfton (so runs the pre** 
amble), it might be the means, under Providence, not only of deterring 
others from the commission of the like crimes, but also of reforming the 
individuals themselves." Indeed, every eminent Writer of the time> who 
treated on prison discipline, favored the system of separate imprison- 
ment. Paley, in his moral philosophy, giive in hjs adhesion to this doc- 
trine. He says that " of the reforming pnnishments which. have not yet 
been tried, none promises so much success as that of solitary confine- 
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menV* But tbo solitude contemplated by the act for creating the tw6 
penitentiary houses was by no means absolute. It was doubted whether 
the prisoners could be made to work in solitude, and whether suitable 
employment could be found for them. The convicts were, therefore, to 
labor in companies, under the constant supervisipn of An officer. The 
system was thus much more analogous to what is now known as the 
Auburn, or congregate system, in contradistinction from the Pennsylva- 
nia, or separate system, in which the prisoners work as well as sleep in 
separate cells. This part of the discipline was copied from the Maison 
de ForcSf at Ghent, at that time regarded as the model prison of Europe. 
Howard continued, with unabated zeal and diligence, his work of 
prison-visiting, both in Great Britain and the states of the Continent, 
till the year 1784, when he brought out a third edition of his State of 
Prisons, embodying all the fresh information he had gathered. In Eng- 
land, prison discipline had rather retrograded than otherwise. In many 
localities, the interest in prisons was either on the wane or already 
extinct. The jails were disgracefully crowded, and the jail fever had 
again made its appearance with desolating effect. The causes for this 
deterioration were manifold. Transportation was suspended; the num- 
ber of convicts, as a consequence, was rapidly accumulating; the act 
for the erection of the two penitentiary houses had proved a failure, and 
the scheme had been abandoned; even Howard's influence and energy 
being unequal to the task of conquering red tape and carrying out the 
demgn. The act requiring the Bridewells to be prepared ** for the tern*- 
porary reception, safe custody, employment and * due regulation" of 
transports, had met with total neglect. The Bridewells were so ruinous 
and insecure that the convicts sentenced to reformatory imprisonment 
in lieu of transportation, were of necessity sent to the jails. These 
soon became overcrowded, and an act was passed in 1788, **for amend- 
ing and rendering more effectual the laws in being relative to houses of 
correction." This act, considerably leavened with the new doctrines 
promulgated by Howard and his followers, transformed the Bridewells 
■till more completely into reformatory prisons. Labor, supervision, the 
separation of classes, and even in some cases, aqpording to the interpre- 
tation oi Mr. Crawford and Sir Joshua Jebb, individual separation, were 
eiyotned, and the doctrine that, prisoners in Bridewells, as well as in 
jails, had souls to save, was recognized by the appointment of chaplains 
at iS20 a year. But. this measure met with little more attention than 
the previous acts, and two years later Parliament made another attempt 
to rouse the country justices to reform their prisons. Three bills were 
patsedi The objects aimed at in this triad of acts were, 1st. The erec- 
tion of new jails, with all the latest improvements. 2d. The payment 
of salaries to the jailors in lieu of fees and other perquisites. 3d. Sep* 
arate imprisonment in jails as well as Bridewells. 4th. A remodeling 
of tliehiilk system, and 5th. The revival of transportation. A system waa 
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adopted for the hulks which made them far worse thaix ever> and yet it 
lasted for forty years. The new scheme for transportation was that of 
founding a penal colony, to consist of unalloyed felonry, under the con?- 
trol of a judge, a staff of taskmasters,, a detachment of soldiers, and 
last, though not least, a gallows. An attempt was first made to found 
such a colony at Sierra Leone. The convicts, however, died off so , 
rapidly, that the attempt was soon abandoned, and in May, 1787, Com- 
modore Phillips set sail from Spithead for Botany Bay, in New South 
Wales, in charge of a convoy of seven transports laden with eight hun-i 
dred felons, male and female, the founders of the British Australian 
£mpire. Howard was vehemently opposed to transportation. Besides 
the immediate evil of overcrowded prisons resulting from the scheme, 
he saw that it involved the abandonment of his much cherished project 
of penitentiaries. '* The gentlemen," he says, " who defeated the design 
(of penitentiary houses), and adopted the expensive, dangerous and 
destructive scheme of transportation to Botany Bay, I leave to their 
ofvn reflections on their conduct." A few months after writing these 
lines, Howard died (in January, 1791), a life-weary, disheartened, disap- 
pointed man. " No effectual reform," he wrote shortly before his ^ath, 
'* will be made in our prisons, till the rgot of the evil be cut off, whidb, 
from the closest observation, I am convinced is drunkenness." 

The interest in prisons, though feeble before, waned still further after 
his death. In a few districts, nevertheless, his reforms were prosecuted 
and his principles of prison discipline were carried out wit|i vigor and 
success. The most notable instance of this was in Gloucestershire, 
where an enlightened and energetic justice. Sir G. 0. Paul, whoni How- 
ard had inoculated with his doctrine, and inspired with his zeal, worked 
out a complete prison system for the county, consisting of four distinct 
Bridewells for the reception chiefly of vagrants and persons summarily 
convicted of small offences, and of a common jail and penitentiary com- 
bined, in the city of Gloucester. The penitentiary was modeled on the 
reformatory principles of Howard. Two cells were allowed to each 
convict, the one to sleep, the other to work in. But the solitude was far 
from being unbroken. The prisoners met every morning in the chapel, 
and in the evening before they were locked up, they were permitted "to 
walk for exercise and air in the airing yards of the prison," but always 
in the presence of an officer. The monotony of the solitude was further 
relieved by frequent visits to the cells, daily from the governor, school- 
master, and taskmaster (a trustworthy prisoner), and almost daily from 
the chaplain. In a word, the discipline of this prison, in its main fea- 
tures, separation, labor, the disuse of irons, coarse but wholesome and 
abundant food, kind treatment, and secular and religious teaching, is 
precisely that now established in the best^prisons, after a lapse of eighty 
years. 

In the county of Sussex, even earlier thap at Gloucester, a prison upon 
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*the separate system had been erected at Horsham under the potent sn- 
3)ervision of the Dnke of Richmond. This prison was the first On the 
separate system in the world. Though little is known of the details of 
its discipline, yet the success of the experiment is abundantly attested. 
Boward wrote of the prison with unqualified approbation; and the cele- 
'brated Lord Mansfield, after having once inspected it at assize-time and 
after listening to the keeper's account of its reformatory power, exclaim- 
ed, as he himself tells us, *' Good God I this language of experience is 
Tery forcible, and the facts ought to be more generally known." Anoth- 
er cellular prison was erected in Sussex county, at Petworth, in which 
the system was developed much further than at Horsham. In fact, on a 
small scale (it contained only thirty two cells), this prison was a com- 
plete anticipation of Pentonville. 

Gloucestershire and Sussex were the only counties in which the sepa- 
rate system was fairly tried in the last century. There were several 
clumsy imitations, but they all miscarried either from the want of intel- 
ligence in the officers or because discipline was sacrificed to parsimony. 
The idea of solitary imprisonment had, from thp first, excited vehement 
prejudice. Coleridge but echoed the popular sentiment when he wrote, 
in 1199: / 

As he passed by Goldbath Fields, he saw 

A solitary ceU ; 
And the deyil was pleased, for it gaye him a hint 

For improying his prison in heU. 

Two years after Howard's death, Jeremy Bentham proposed a peni- 
tentiary on a new plan, a strange compound of semi-sound principles and 
absurd details. He called it a panopticon, because from a central Argus- 
chamber a continual inspection of the prisoners was to be kept up by 
means of a system of reflectors, and that by night as well as by day. It 
is unnecessary to give a detailed account of the plan, as it proved utter- 
ly impracticable. 

In 1811, Sir Samuel Romilly, who had discovered the close connection 
between prison reform and his own great project of law reform, stirred 
up the House of Commons to reconsider the whole subject of penitentia- 
ries. A committee was appointed, and Bentham and Sir George Paul 
were summoned to give evidence as the respective advocates of panop- 
tica and penitentiaries. Sir George was victorious; and the proposal 
of the committee to erect a National Penitentiary on the principles of 
Howard's Act was adopted. A modification of Bentham's ground-plan 
was followed, and the swamp, previously purchased as. the site of his 
panopticon, was retained. This prison, after undergoing manifold chan- 
ges and the expenditure of immense 'sums of money upon it, finally^ in 
1843, became the famous Milbank Prison; and from that time it has been 
iis€d almost wholly as a depot for convicts. 

Though some progress, as we have seen, was made in certain locali- 
ties, and though James N^ild, a Buckinghamshire magistrate, and treas- 
urer of the Debtor's Belief Society, had plodded for eleven years in annu- 
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al circuits of inspection over England, Scotland and Wales, and published 
the result of his labors in a ponderous quarto, the cause of prison reform 
languished from tlie time of Howard^s death in 1791, till Mrs. Fi-y's mis- 
sion to Newgate became the talk of the town and the topic of the plat- 
form. To the coterie of philanthropic Quakers, of which she eventually 
formed the centre, is due the credit of re-awakening a general interest in 

' the state of jails throughout the country. In February, 1813, William 
Allen, Stephen Grellet (the famous American Quaker), and^two other 
Friends, visited the criminals in Newgate. On entering the female side, 
Ihey were shocked at the disgusting and pitiable condition of the bias- 
phenjiug, fighting, dram-drinking, half-naked women, crowded with their 
wretched children, into the wards and yards. Owing to her aristocratic 
connections, her husband's wealth, her thorough goodness, and her pecu- 
liar gift of exhortation, Mrs. Fry was already a spiritual directress among 
tlie Quakers, and one of their most prominent ministers. To her, there- 
fore, the four Friends applied. Accompanied by only one lady, she paid 
three visits to Newgate, and distributed some coarse clothing among the 
women. On the third visit, the ladies had the courage to kneel down 
and pray in the midst of the rabble. ** I heard weeping," wrote Mrs. 
Fry in her journal, " and I thought they appt'ared much tendered; a veiy 
solemn quiet was observed; it was a striking scene, the poor people on 
their knees around us in this deplorable condition." Nearly four years 
passed before Mrs. Fry jesumed her ministrations. About Christmas, 
1816, she and a friend named Mary Sanderson, obtained permission to 
try the experiment of discipline at Newgate. An unoccupied cell was 
assigned them, in which they established a school under one of the pris- 
oners, whom the rest elected as schoolmistress. Other ladies soon join- 

• oA in the work, and in April, 1817, eleven Friends and a clergyrijan's 
wife formed themselves into an Association for the Improvement of Fe- 
male Prisoners in Newgate. They first drew up a code of rules, to which 
the women promised obedience. They then procured materials for em- 
ployment, formed the prisoners into working companies, found a market 
for their productions, provided them with decent clothing out of their 
own earnings, and established schools and bible classes. By 
thoHO measures, the savage rabble was reduced to decency and 
order. The city dignitaries and prison officials could scarcely credit 
what thoy saw. A letter by Robert Owen, published in all the 
nnwNpApors, drew public attention to the Newgate ladies. •The visitors, 
ttlr(«iidy niimeruus, increased and maltiplied. On the two public morn- 
ttMr« t» tho wcok,«parties of inspection streamed through Newgate. Fash- 
timttbl«» pblUutliropists, benevolent aristocrats, members of parliament, 
0#Miu«ft mtbitttori royal dokes and dachesses, flocked to the philanthrop- 
|5 4 Iha ttpenm^ni was swamped in its very success. How- 

v it bad eidojed was not without its use. It thoroughly 
i^Mfit '^ prison reform; and Mrs. Fry had all the 
Xfiii^ ^otive power she had evoked. Her 
lidib'catoDBVvQ «i3A^i«A\k»i««.lwitY the* 
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newly awakened and increasing interest in prison discipline. She was 
an invaluable ally to Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, and the whole com- 
munion of benevolent innovators. It was through her influence that 
pribon discipline and the mitigation of the penal code wore elevated to 
an equality even with the abolition of slavery. It was she who firmly 
established the principle that none but women should be employed in the 
superintendence of female prisoners. She did more than any one else to 
introduce Christian faith as the essential basis of reformatory discipline. 
She was the first to meliorate the condition of female convicts on board 
the transport sliips and in the colonies. These constitute her direct contri- 
butions to the development and progress of penal discipline. Her indirect 
aid to the cause, already noticed, was of no less, if not indeed of even 
greater, importance. 

In 1816, a refuge for young criminals, claimed to have been the fore- 
runner of Reformatory Schools, was opened in London; and the next year 
the "Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline" was formed. 
The formation of this Society was well-timed, and its influence for good 
i^ot unimportant. It organized and combined the isolated and desultory 
efforts of individuals; collected and difl'used much valuable information; 
and ^established regular inspections of all the prisons in the realm. But 
the most important, as well as successful, part of the Society's work was 
the establishment of refuges for discharged prisoners, especially for 
boys, who most needed such assistance, as it had been the custom, in 
their case, to administer a valedictory flogging, and then turn them out, 
raw and bleeding, into the streets. The Ladies' Association established 
similar refuges for discharged female prisoners. Pamphlets on prisons 
swarmed from the press, and found eager readers. Buxton's Inquiry 
into the Present System of Prison Discipline ran through six editions in 
a twelvemonth. Parliament, which for many years had done little more 
than appoint abortive committees and listen to inconclusive dcliiktes, was 
at last fairly roused to action. When the work of statute-consolidation 
oomnienced, the prison laws were among the first subjected to the pro- 
0688. The two jail committees prolonged their sittings for three sessions. 
and examined a legion of witnesses. « They found the prison laws an ac- 
cnmnlated medley of bewildering statutes, full of anomalies and contra- 
dictions, ^ir Robert Peel put the twenty three most important into his 
fegiBlatiye crucible, and transmuted the whole into the well-known Jail 
Act^ which came into effect in July, 1823. In this act, all the chief im- 
provements on prison discipline, which had been evolved and elaborated 
by succeBsive reformers, were embodied, with the exception of separa^ 
iion, to which, notwithstanding it was favored by Howard, Han#ay, 
Nield, Paul and other eminent friends of prison reform. Mrs. Fry and the 
Prison Discipline Society were unalterably opposed. Classification was 
Bubstitnted for separation, but upon a vicious principle. Legal offence, 
and not moral character, was made the basis of the division into classes. 
In adopting this principle, the very object for which cl^.^&\^^^\*v>itk/\^ ^\» 
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M, \A to bo (lortirtMl, wuh HuiMMHrod, viz. Iho Reparation of hardened offcnd- 
iM*» i\\m\ thoNo ooinpavutivoly unpolluted. The other improvements which 
tho iw\ nuiilo in prirtou diHoipline were more valuable. Female prisoners 
Mforo to bo pbu'od <'Xt'luHively under the charge of female officers. Short 
diuly sorviooH were to bo hold in the chapel. Reading* and writing were 
tv> bo tuug'ht. Important rostrictions were laid on the jailor's hitherto 
unohooki'd power in tho prison. Both the keeper and the chaplain were 
to inako regular reports ti> the Court of Quarter Sessions, and the court 
to the Ibmio Soorotary and to Parliament. A nominal distinction was 
ri'iainod botwoon tho Jail and the House of Correction: but the differ- 
ence was well nigh obliterated. Great emphasis was laid on hard labor; 
and the treadmill, though not expressly mentioned, is inipl:e»l. This 
machine had been invented five years before by a Mr. Cubic:. The idea 
even at that time was not new, for Jeremy Bentham had aivx'a:e-l. twen- 
ty ytars before, tho corrective potency of a '* walkir.^-wie*:l:*" and at a 
still earlier date, ** treading in a wheel for moving: r.:i,:h:--:ry " wis one 
meth'.'d of labor specified by Howard's Peniior.::.iry Jk::. Ii? ia*r now 
rapidly spread, and the *' everlasting staiicaso " as :hr r.-iri'f:? .'ill-fii:) 
St ion came to be rcirarded as tho infallible i^ar.ACti :.r '.Ar>:z-.~s rr.r^n- 
sitie«. This jail act of Peel gave a w.^nio:: ::*. *::::■ -''.:ls :.: Tris: z rvi'-.rm 
thp^riLrh'^ut the kin-j-d-im. In manv ciir.rx-;?. :iv •-2>:;.>:s "rii-r::^-ilr re- 
orz'inrzed their pris-.'ns. At least one hanir^i r::>:z.> 'ari~ ri;r?«f'i -c the 
standard required by the act: as^d other?. :i:":^i ri!! z.r sii-rc": :c the 
mark, were, nevertheless, not a li::Ie ioirrrT-:-- ::. zz.*-: - i *: :< ..:»f. 

The !4ame vear in wL:«:h Sir R.t*:-:'; F-*l's -k:'. i,^z vl* TJ^wti. lad 
abt^at a month after it.-* pa-s-sire. Mr. C'ij ttj^ ivi«:-:»£ :u.i.t u.i :c lae 
Pr^:f*ti;a HjQ.^e '.-f ♦"'jrrectioc. iiATicj- previjis'T s*:C-5>-: :■ c rv: t-jx."* as 
arittirtnant «:hn,rjlaifl in the s^z:*^ rr*.>:x ln-r>:*i :kZz'^ -v-j ill -jiir en- 

fc » « 

tha.'ij.irfm und energy -.f rA^ m:::?*?. v\zz i^irj.yi:''*i ■:ri*i\;\it:-* ui«£ ; i«ir- 
menn. mvi wir.ti * per«4rv-r:izi:e vi::::: -. :L -r :■:.:..: .'T'^-.-:- me. jzd :o 
which inil^rttd, •jijst;i*:I'^s »#remtr'i "ci" :z':'.::::.'=^:s. :•• >?■* i ?■ «x~ "av ■v-rrs :f 
r^f'ifm. H- h:iii noHX-^mpI i." --. z.-ljI'v. i^- ta^i "..■i?? i" n.I :!iai?i:t:r:'::es 
til sriidrt him. H'i h.iiin.«:c .n'y": L: :;:» -v- ri, m: " In: ^. 7 r 'n.izy 
year*. r.herer'jf»;. hla \.ih*:n 'wtc^ ;ri: i fec'.»:S i" ? :::o '-••!:•.■ -.i.-^. T'lr^ir 
the df«t hal:' «.fii:.4 incmniien-ij. !i..'* lect-iL-s l:«: • •l"iu.* ': rn i T^.r ri :£ 
failafes* AOil di.^apci.inrjnea*-* .f ritile ir-^oi:-;?* :• an :. r^LT -uc rv-Is 
of a <iy.^r^m ruli-ialij anii ii-c»fie'?*»t7 iir^^cc:"^. i.n: i"?*i.s- ■!.::c v-n::^'c* 
cofi.fltAfitfy pr'idai:f:«l bj his* ttfl.ra i: '?:ii3.;i- s^ : "ix :v.-" *.• :se?. I^e 
difBf:iiir.i^r4 of the taak in liu*t riilj ^v-.it*: 'ah i^m.ih*: 'v-:::*^--.- ;" jfs 
charact#:r, while the ;rr'-iw:n:r *^arfe :fzie ini:« r'u.xiv . i.s- *■,.-. .-r-artfi 
a H(>irit of devotion, wriii:a aiivir iurrr^*:. -li i.s- n j^u. •. >T-i«-;> ur end 
of liiH protra/rtM career, waj* I'lmnieo-iy :r-«i.*ii v ;:v . v. ^ :.:.::— jace 
of hia Ittbom. Mr. CUj* •itfljra w^r«. ji tnu r v, • s.^^.-:.-: - =^ :n^ 
portant, and far m/ir^mr.aamdu. -laaniausw .i i^ w^^i ;,:r45* : -, .- ▼** 
iii* tfiOlueuce in the emi, nmcii Iieaff coamR-^ ir jtuvit-:!.. I:^ :>=: :"ac« 
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of obstaclee and difficulties and disconragementd, which wonld hav^ 
appalled and turned back a lead rcflolute i^pirit, he persevered in hii 
|-efonB«tory labors, till, from being a place where thieving, gambling^ 
swearing, amoving, and fighting were practised with impunity, and 
Wl^re even open blasphemy, ribald obscenity, and disgusting profligacy 
ran riot, he made the Preston House of Correction one of the model pri* 
Bons^ if not, indeed, (as we are somewhat inclined to think) fAe model 
prison, of the world. Mr. Clay, like many of the ablest friends of prison 
reform in England i Howard among the nuniber, as we have seen), wais 
' ever an earnest advocate of the separate system, which, after a twenty 
year0 battle, he succeeded in introducing at Preston. The system, how- 
ever, as advocated and practised by Mr. Clay, was of a modified and 
noftbened type. From the first, he repudiated the necessity and harm- 
lessness of tots^ isolation. He had carefully read and pondered both 
sides of the controversy, and the bold panegyrics of the extreme advo- 
cates o( the separate system had never clouded his perceptions or warped 
his judgment. He required no more solitude for his experiment than 
would be sufficient^ in duration and strictness, to give the prisoner time 
for reflection, and to save him from further contamination. He had no 
laith in the power of solitude, in and of itself, to generate right feelingii 
Md produce permanent - reformation. He was keenly alive to the con- 
▼ictioB that isolation, unaccompanied by other influences, was quite as 
likely to arouse vicious, aa to foster salutary, feeling. All that he asked, 
iberefore, from separation w^s, that it should guaranty the prisoners 
from mutual corruption, and make them think. To cleanse and hallow 
ihethought, when once aroused, he held to be, under Gk)d, his work, and 
Dot the system's. In effect, how to avoid contamination and compel re- 
flection, without injury either to mind or body, was, in hiiii opinion, the 
real problem ; and, as before the experiment began, he was convinced of 
the dangerous potency of the lonely cell, he at once took means to lessen 
its rigor. • He shrank from the idea of ministering the gospel among 
men listless from the dreary monotony of enforced solitude, or, perchance, 
trembling on the verge of insanity. " The mind must retain its full 
strength (was his constant saying) when engaged on such a work aii 
repentance." Accordingly, in the Preston jail, total isolation was neither 
practised nor atjtempted. The prisoners had each his separate cell for 
working and sleeping, but they met every morning in the chapel, and 
on the Lord's daj twice, for religious service, They also saw each other 
^ly in the exercising yard, and again in the school room, where they 
received instiuction in the elementary branches of secular learning. 
The result was, that in not a solitary case did insanity originate in the 
prison under the separate system, as there practised, but, on the con'- 
trary, several who came into the institution in a somewhat diseased and 
exoited state of mind, were thoroughly restored to mental soundness 

[Assem. No. 62.] 6 
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Qnder the tnild and judicious diecipline, to which the; were snfijsctei 

and, according to the beat infortniktioa and tlie best judgment of Mr. 
Clay, sixty per cent, of the inmates wont out more or leaa reformed; 
tQOBt of them, indeed, to become indiiatvious and virtuons citi/.ens. 

The progress which prison reform had made in the United States, had 
already atti'acted much attention in Europe, and commiBsionerB were 
sent from several of the chief European States to inspect the American 
prisons. PrHseia sent Dr. Julius, Franco M M. de Jieonmont and de 
Tocqueville, and afterward M M. Demetz and Bloiict, and England, in 
1833, Mr. Crawford. 

Ten years' eaperieuce had proved the English jail act a failure. Crime 
was rapidly and alarmingly on the increase. From 1806 to 1826, the 
commitmentB to prisi^n had quadrupled, while the population had only 
doubled, which shows that crime had increased one hundred per cent. 
More thorough and effective means for the repression of crime were 
loudly called for by the country. A parliamentary committee waa 
appointed to inquire into the causes of tho rapid growth- of crime and 
the appropriate means of repression. Among the witnesses examined 
was Captain Basil Hall, who had recently published a laudator^' account 
of tlie prisons at Auburn and Sing Sing. On the strength of hia eri- 
dence, the committee recommended a modification of the American aya- 
tem of prison diecipliue, and in 1S33, Lord Melbourne despatched Mr. 
Crawford to visit and examine the penitentiaries of the Cnited States. 
Mr. Crawford had been one of the founders of the Prison Discipline 
Society, and was among the most active and practical of its membera. 
An upright, sedulous, and sagacious man, he fulfilled his commission in 
a thorough- going, business-like manner. His report, voluminous, trust- 
worthy, and minute even to tediouuness, embodied a vast amount of im- 
portant information. While frankly acknowledg'ing the great merits 
of the American prisons, he Itfid bare their evils with bold and unspar- 
ing hand. Mr. Crawford unhesitatingly gave his decision in favor of 
the Pennsylvania discipline. Still, he did nut venture to recommend 
that model for imitation iu England. On his return, he thoroughly 
examined all the chief prisons in his own country, to ascertain how far 
either of the systems, the silent or the separate, could be adopted in 
them. It was with great reluctance that he at last ielt compelled to 
confess that the enormous expense of the separate system rendered its 
introduction almost hopeless. A form of the silent system, similar to 
that established at Wethersfield, Connecticut, by the Messrs. Pilsbury, 
had recently been introduced into the Wakefield jail, and the success of 
the experiment waa undeniable. Grudgingly, therefore, Mr. Crawford 
recommended the adoption of a similar discipline throughout the 
kingdom. 

In 1835, the duke of Richmond, in whose family prison reform had 
become an hereditary task, took the matter up, and procured a select 
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committee to inquire into the state of jails. The labors of this commit- 
tee were of the highest importance. They continued their sessions for 
six months, examined crowds of witnesses, amassed piles of returns and 
reports, inspected all the prisons within their reach, and made no less 
than five distinct reports. Nor did they confine their investigations to 
prisons only. The hulks, reformatory schools, convicts^ transport ships, 
and the penal colonies, all came within the range of their exhaustive 
resiearches. The immediate result of these labors was the passage of a 
bill containing little more than two provisions; provisions, however, 
which have formed the foundation of the English prison system. The 
first, intended to secure greater uniformity of discipline, required magis- 
trates to lay ail proposed new regulations before a secretary of state, 
who was empowered to alter, add to, or reject them, and, in the last 
case, to substitute others in their stead. The second provision of the 
act gave the secretary the still more important power of appointing five 
inspectors of prisons in Great Britain. The inspectors were immedi- 
ately appointed by Lord Melbourne, and at the urgent request of the 
Puke of Richmond's committee, Scotland, where the prisons were in an 
execrable state, was made tbe special province of one of them. The 
gentleman selected for this important post was Mr. Frederick Hill, a 
younger brother of that enlightened, humane and able magistrate, the 
Hon, Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. A more fortu- 
nate choice could hardly have been made. In less than ten years, under 
his energetic administration, . a clean sweep was made of all the old 
prison, abominations of Scotland, and a new and improved system thor- 
oughly organized. 

On the appointment of the prison inspectors, England was divided in- 
to three districts, the Northern, the Southwestern and the Home. For 
tiie Home distvict two inspectors were appointed, — Messrs. Crawford and 
Bussell, the latter of whom had been chaplain of the Mil bank Peniten- 
tiary, and whose evidence before the Richmond committee was by far 
th^ most important given. Their first report, presented in March, 1836, 
caused no little stir. It consisted mainly of a merciless exposure of the 
abominations ia Newgate prison. Not an individual in any way con- 
nected with the establishment escaped the oeirsure of the inspectors; 
even Mrs. Fry's committee, though heartily praised for their self-denial 
and assiduily, coming in for a share of their impartial strictures. Messrs. 
Orawford and Russell had been directed to find a solution for the ques- 
tion, " what is to be done with juvenile convicts? " The question was by 
no means a new one. Howard'*', and still more Hanway, had written and 
toiled much to establish a better method of treatment for delinquent 
children; and not without considerable effect. Inoculated with their 
doctrines, a number of kind-hearted Christian gentlemen, in 1788, found- 

* " Bo7%'' mroie Howard, '< oonfined for correction, should ftlwayi be separate from other 
priionerf > ftnd^ indeed, from one another. A kind and tender monitor should often see thenif 
Mid| without ilrinf their attention, conyerse with them as a friend or parent.^' 
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ed the Philanthropic Society, and established an aeylum for the educaOT^^ 
of convicts' cliildrea and the rvformatiun of crimiDal boys. In 180ft. the 
Society was incorporated by act of par.liajnent, and the asylum re-organ- 
ized. In its later form, it was a triple institution. One department waa 
a prison bcIiooI for young oonvicta; another, a manufactory for the era- 
ploymeot of destitute boys; and the third, a training school for pauper 
girls. The year before, a Eefiige for tlie Destitute, intended chiefly for 
the reception of discharged prisoners, was opened at Hoxton. In 1817, 
the magi sti'attiB of Warwickshire established, at Shcttou-on-Dtmsinore, aa 
Asylum for the Reformation of Juvenile Offeodera, " the prototype," Bays 
Mr. Clay, junior, "-in all respeota, of more modern reforntatory schools." 
Seven years later, the governors of the old Bridewell Hospital fimnded a 
House of Occnpation, intended primarily and chiefly for boys anil girls 
who bad shown hopuful signs of contrition in the Bridewell, though in- 
corrigible children of feeble parents were also admissible. About the 
B&me time, Mrs. Pry and her lady coadjutors instituted a Houso of Dis^ 
cipiine at Chelsea lor vicious and neglected girls. Ratlier later, a Obild- 
ren's Friend Society, organiaed through the exertions of Captain Brenton, 
opened an industrial school for boy-vagranta at Hackneywick, and an- 
gther for destitute girls at Chiswick. The children from these two schools, 
when sufBcicntly reformed, were sent as emigrants to the Capo of Good 
Hope. A bolder philanthropist, Henry Wilson, created and managed, 
single-handed, a School of Industry for young thieves at Woolwich. The 
fiichmond committee had gathered a mass of evidence in these reforma- 
tory institutions for young criminals, and on it bad founded a proposal 
for the abolition of the boys' hulk, and for making reformatories an inte- 
gral part of the prison system of England. On the recommendation of 
the inspectors for the Home district. Lord John Russell, who had already 
appropriated the task of prison reform iu parliament, had procured the 
passage of an act for founding a Keformatoiy for Boys at Parkhurst, in 
the Isle of Wight, by which it was hoped that the problem of the treat- 
ment of juvenile transgressors would be eff'ectually and satisfactorily 
solved. This establishq^ent, organized and launched upon the sea of ex- 
periment in 1888, is at once a prison-school, a manufactttry, and a farm. 
The young ofiender commences liis term as a solitary prisoner, and grad- 
ually developes into an apprentice, or a farm-laborer. 

The Parkhurst Ref'jrmatory was but a part of the new penal system 
which the governnient proposed to create. Transportation had grown 
into so loathsome and horrible an evil, that the public became desirous, 
not of total abolition, whiyh the national selfishness forbade, but of soma 
amendment. The scheme, when first adopted by Pitt's government, had 
met with general favor; Howard and hie friends being the only strenuous 
exponents. Twenty years after Howard's death, Bent-ham and Komilly 
renewed the cry against transportation; and, from that time, it becamo 
the object of increasingly vehement attack. Still, the system throve, 
with a kind of putrescent vitality and vigor, till Archbishop Whately, 
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in two letters on Transportation to Earl Grey, with lucid and trenchant 
logic, convinced all, who were not officially or otherwise incapable of 
oonviction, of the enormous evils of the system; " a system (he says) 
begun in defiance of all reason, and continued in defiance of all experi* 
ence." In 1837, Sir William Molesworth, in concert with Dr. Whately, 
obtained a committee on transportation. The revelations of this com* 
mittee, into the details of which we have neither space nor inclination to 
enter, were equally loathesome and appalling. In view of them, our 
author says : " Altogether, it may be doubted whether in any com- 
munity that ever existed, the bestial and devilish elements of humanity 
were ever su fearfully developed; as in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen'fi Land thirty years ago. One pepple there once was, which 
might have vied in sin with our Australian progeny, and that people 
God expunged from ofiF the face of the earth with fire and brimstone." 
The committee recommended the instant abolition of the system of trans- 
portation and the substitution of confinement in penitentiaries. 
But this advice, in spite of all that Sir William Molesworth could do, 
was marred by a proposal that the penitentiaries should be erected, not 
at home, but in Australia. The publication of this committee's report, 
in 1838, raised the question of prison discipline into greater importance 
than ever. 

In the second report of the inspectors for the home district, Messrs. 
Crawford and Russell drew an elaborate comparison between the silent 
and separate systems of prison discipline. Their criticisms shook the 
pulflic faith in the former considerably. But it was their third report, 
la 1838,--<-after Howard's book the most important volume in the history 
of prison discipline ever published, — that secured the final triumph of 
tiieir favorite theory, imprisonment on the principle of separation. It so 
happened that a fire had biirnt down two of the pentagons of the Milbank 
penitentiary. The inspectors seized on the opportunity, which the 
neceasity for their i^construction offered, for trying, with all the pro- 
fessional assistance they could command, a series of experiments in cell- 
building and prison-building. To work out the problem of prisoj;^ archi- 
tecture more fully. Lord John Rugsell gave them as a coadjutor captain 
(afterwards major general Sir Joshua) Jebb, who was at the same time 
appointed to the new office of surveyor general of prisons, an office which 
oonttituted him prison architect-in-chief to the whole Kingdom. The 
thi^e performed their task well and thoroughly. Though some mistakes, 
almost as a matter of course, were made, it has still not been necessary 
to modify, in any important respect, the plani and rules for prison-build- 
ing, which were laid down in the inspectors' third report. Prior to its 
publication, Lord John Bussell had brought in a brace of bills, in a&- 
cordanoe with the views and principles embodied in it. The one was the 
act for creating the Parkhurst Reformatory, already noticed; the pur- 
pose oftbt other waa to establish the separate system of imprisonment.^ 
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The formor was paBsed immediately; the Itttter not until the followifl^^ 
year. 

Messrs. Crjiwford and RuBeell had strongly urjj^ed Lord Johii to build 
a model pvison, and accordingly, in 1839, lie asked pariiuinent for the 
reqiiiaito grant and authority. Both were readily yielded; and, in the 
autumn of the same year, Sir Joshua Jebb was commissioned to choose 
a site, prepare plans, and feommence operations. The site chosen waa 
at Peiitonville, near the spot which Howard had selected sixty years be- 
fore for his penitentiary. On the 16th of April, 1840, Lord Malraesbury, 
as home secretary, laid the corner-stone, and, in December IH42, the pri- 
son was opened for the reception of coilvicts upon the separate plan. la 
October of the following year, a corridor of separate colla waa brought 
into use at Preston; and about midsummer of 1844, a large new prison, 
built on the model of Fentonville, was opened at Reading. It was 
mainly in these three prisons that the problem how to combine reforma- 
tion with punishment, so far as England is concerned, was worked out. 
The mode ^f treatment adopted in each was essentially different; and 
the history of prison discipline in Great Britain for the nest few years is 
bound up with tho history of lliese three institutions. 

The Fentonville prison was meant to serve a double purpose, for the 
government had a double problem to solve ; first, what system of disci- 
pline to establish in the country ; and, second, how to dispose of "gov- 
ernment convicts" — convicts, that is to say, sentenced to transportation, 
or some equivalent punishment. Hitherto the destination of such con- 
vicls had been the Milbank penitentiary, the hulks, or the penal colonileB. 
It would occupy too much space to enter into a detail of the penal sys- 
tem in Australia, though such a detail would not be without interest to 
the general reader. SufBce it to say that into this system, whicli had 
not yet been abandoned, despite all the argument and all the efforts of its 
opponents, the model prison at Fentonville was incorporated. The 
design was, if possible, to transform the most hopeful portion of English 
felonry into honest emigrants before they were dispatchud to Australia. 
To this end, a select number of healthy young convicts, under short sen- 
tences of transportation, were sent to PentonviUe, where they remained 
eighteen months to be taught trades and to be reformed. On their entrance 
they were given to understand that "the prison was the portal to the 
penal colony," and that their status in Australia would depend upon 
their conduct in Fentonville. But, besides forming an important part 
of the new penal system, the Fentonville penitentiary was intended to 
aevve as a model of prison constrnction and prison discipline to the 
whole country. The government of the prison was vested in a board o( 
eleven commissioners, who virtually deputed tho management to two of 
tbeir number, Messrs. Crawford and Russell. These gentlemen were 
thorough-paced advocates of the Pennsylvania system. They were 
imbued with unlimited faith in the reforming potency of solitude. On 
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ibeir thedry, the taore complete the isolation, the more reformatory the 
iafloence. The separation of the prisoners was, therefore, made as per- 
fect as it was possible to make it But in all minor details, the disci- 
pline established at Pentonville was wise and humane. The officers of 
the prison were carefully selected, the convicts were treated with uni- 
form courtesy and kindness, and the proportions of time allotted to 
labpr and instruction were carefully balanced. The chaplain, the Rev. 
if oe^ph Kingsmilly was a peraon of great intelligence and judgment From 
the first, he dissented from the ultra theories adopted at Pentonville, and 
it is to him, chiefly, that the subsequent modi6cations, mitigating the rig^ 
or of the discipline, were due. He was one of the first to perceive the 
real use of separation. " We are led by our own observation," he wrot« 
in 1849, ** to value it Jittle as an active agency for reforming criminals, 
but to allow it a high place as auxiliary, in general, to that which is 
reformatory in the highest degree — Christian instruction in the hands of 
Christian men." 

The experiment at Reading was tried with the same sseal and humanity 
as at Pentonville, and under the auspices of a chaplain fully Mr.* Kings- 
mill's equal in hearty energy, the Rev. John Field, one of the best 
known and most thorough^paced advocates of the separate system. The 
efficacy of total isolation in producing reformation was accepted in all 
its breadth. But, instead of the wholesome labor, which was the best 
branch of the discipline at Pentonville,. a fallacy, styled by the Berk- 
shire magistrates '^ corrective education," was grafted on the system. 
"It is quite evident to us," these sapient gentlemen said, ''that 'if we 
were to offer any mode of employment, and to give tlie prisoner an 
interest in what he was doing, we should lose entirely the control which 
we have over his mind ; he would be thinking of his trade instead of his 
instruction," In effect, the doctrine held at Reading, was, that the 
felon-reformers should get their patients' minds under their ** entire con- 
trol," and then give them, as Mr. Clay phrases it, ''an educational 
shampooing." To this end, the prisoners were " employed in nothing 
bat education." They learned lessons from morning to night, and what 
made the matter worse was, that the Bible was the chief lesson-book. It 
was committed to memory by wholesale ; whole books, nay, almost the 
mtire New Testament, was learned by heart by eminently studious 
slons. " In short," said a somewhat irreverent punster, " it was the 
.ead— -Read — Reading jail." "Really, I ought to call your jail a nniver- 
ty of the highest oixier," was the remark of an amused peer, after 
»aring the discription of it given by the chairman of the Berkshire 

Biting justices, in his evidence before the Lords' committee on trans- 

rtation, in 1847. 

The cellular system established at Preston was widely different Arom 

' discipline both at Pentonville and Reading. Mr. Clay had advan- 
es which neither of his brother chaplains, Mr. Kingsmill or Mr. Field| 
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At the time the experimont wub coin id c need, he be 
won the cojificieuce of the mftgintrotes, and, in \m attcmpls to deTclotf 
■ hJB plans, he was not hampered, to any great degree, with other meii'a 
theories, but allowed to put bis owu doctvinea in practice wilhont bin 
diance. llie " separate sy stum," as introttncpd and practised i 
Fie&ton prison in »ccordan(;e with Mr. Oiay'a views, has Iwen descril 
in a previcjua part of the present paper, and need not be repeated, 
manner of personal minintrations Mnoag the pnBoners was perraded witii' 
the ntmoBt thonghtfulnesH, Ho never Buffered the religiitns teaching to 
degenerate into mere rontine. It waa his endeavor, as tar as ponsibte, 
to lead the prisoner to welcome religion as an alleviation of his pnnish- 
ment. He would have been the lant to fall into the mistake, committed 
in some prisons, of prescribing a certain religions dietary for the con- 
victs. Nothing could have been either more centrally to his convictions 
or more repugnant to his feelings than to enforce a iixod spiritnal regi- 
men as a part of the diacipline. If a man, from necessity or choice, had 
been left to receive in a prison the first lesson of what be mnst know and 
believe to his sonl'a hoallh, Mr. Clay wunld do all that lay in his power 
to make the memory of that first lesson a pleasant one; ntit the memory 
of an irksome, hateful prison task, but of a preoioos boon, which had 
rendered even the blank cell a tolerable, perchance a happy, place. With 
this object in view, he songht to render the achool, the chapel, and hi» 
personal interviews with the prisoners in tlieir cells, all valued privi- 
loges, instead of dreaded enactions. 

The qneation was warmly debated abont this time, whether tli« re- 
formation of the criminal or the protection of society was the primary 
object of imprisonment, A parliamentary committee, while examining a 
witness, incidentally let slip the opinion, " that ihpre were two modea 
of preventing crime, — one by reforming prieoners, the other by deleiring 
bad characters from the commission of crime." For this judgment, the 
committee were severely censured. It was upon this occasion that Arch- 
bishop Whately wrote: "We cannot admit that the reformation of the 
convict is an essential part of the piiniahnieut; it may he joined inciden- 
tally, bnt cannot necessarily belong to a penal system." Abstractly, 
this may be true; but prison discipline is a very concrete thing. The 
real question is, which claaa of agencies,— the reformatory or the deter- 
rent, — will be found most effective in preventing crime, Thich all admit 
to he the direct and immediate object of puuishiueul? Mr. Clay maiutaiu- 
edrwith much earnestness, in opposition to the Archbishop and many 
other learned and itblo men, that reformation ia a more esaenlial element 
than even puniahment in any syatem for the prevention of crime. He 
looked upon the great majority of prisoners as (to use his own phrase) 
" incidental offenders," men who broke the law on suddiin impulse, and 
generally under tJie infinence of drink. Now, on the one hand, such per- 
Bpns, being slaves to the habit of drink, were thereby well nigh robbed 
of their rational powers, and, therefore, with respect to tliem, a preven- 
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tive Bystem, whioh involved an appeal to the reason, would seem all but 
unpotent. Yet, on the other hand, these incipient criminals were the 
very men whom it was most possible to reform, and to restore to liberty, 
sobered and in th^ir right mind. ** This alone proves," said Mr. Clay, 
'* that mere deterrent agencies are insufficient; alftiost all crime springs 
from dr-unkenness, and nothing cait deter a being so irrational as a 
drunkard." He saw, therefore, from the first, that the real problem was 
to devise some method of treatment which would combine both punish* 
ment and reformation. Separate confinement, modified and mitigated as 
in the Preston discipline, in his opinion, made the complete solution of 
this problem possible. It was terribly penal ; yet, as a rule, its effect 
was not to exasperate or harden; and it helped, instead of precluding, 
the tQeliorating and purifying influences of religion. 

Sir Robert Feel was driven from office in 1847, in consequence of the 
repeal of the com laws, and Lord John Rusi^ell succeeded to the vacant 
premiership. A thorough discussion of the criminal question was had 
both- in and out of parliament, which had considerable effect in moulding 
the measures of the ministry. Early in the year, the Colonial Home 
Secretaries, Barl Grey and Sir George Grey, announced the scheme, 
which they had jointly devised. It consisted, first, of a reformatory stage 
of imprisonment upon the separate plan; secondly, of a probationary 
stage of association on public works at home; and thirdly, of transporta* 
tjon to such of the penal colonies as were willing to receive them. As 
ihe Fentonville and Milbank prisons could furnish only about half the 
number of cells required for the first stage, the government hired ranges 
of- cells in various county prisons,--— Wakefield, Preston, Reading, &c* 
As the only accommodations for prisoners undergoing the second stage 
were four sets of hulks at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Gibraltar and Ber- 
muda, which were but wretched make-shifts at the best. Sir Joshua Jcbb' 
was commisisioned, in the summer of 1847, to construct cellular bar-^ 
racks, and prepare a complete penal establishment on Portland Island, 
where it was intended to employ about a thousand convicts on the con- 
struction of a breakwater. Abundant promises were held out of the 
i^)eedy.a»bQlition of ihe hulk system, but, in spite of public indignation 
and reinonstrance, the English hulks were not abandoned till 1856, nor 
those at Gibraltar till 1859. One is still in use at Bermuda, though it is 
confessed, even in official reports, that all the abominations peculiar to 
bulks are theire*^ forced into frightful maturity and vigor by the heat of 
the climate. . 

The controversy abqut prison discipline, which was revived in 1847, 
increased in intensi:^ the next year, waxed still warmer in 1849, and 
cuhniuated in 1850. Almost the entire press, which had in the main 
favored separati^a iu 1.847, gradually veered round into brisk hostility. 
The Timei^ the; Daily News, the facetious Punch, and other newspapers 
took psirt.in the assault. Nor did the journalists enjoy a monopoly of 
tbecoiubeat, Xhe air was almost darkened by the muUitude of pam*^ 
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ptileta and magazine articlea, wiiifili were iBsued from the press. toS^ 
even of the great lords of literature took part in the controvoray, Car- 
lyle launched his "Mndel Prisons" at (he belabored system, and Dickens, 
in the final number of " David Copperfield," gave it the " moat nnkind- 
eat" cutofall. Therein, in an inimitable tableau, Uriah Heep, with 
pattern penitence and deeply 'umble, took leave of the public in the 
character of a model prisuner, the centre figure in a cackling group' of 
ecstatic justice. The rattling fun of the caricature U)ld powerfully upon 
the British public, which seems apt to believe, without question, in the 
absurdity of everything, which is cleverly ridiculed. The editors and 
the Hter&ry magnatee tailed, indeed, to upset the separate system, but 
their efFurts produced considerable effect. A partial reaction against re- 
fornialory discipline set in, which speedily led to issues signally calami- 
tous. For these issues the editors and their allies, were, in a great 
measure, responsible. But Ihe reaction against the method of kindness, 
between which and the method of indulgence the pnblic could see no 
difference, received some stimulus from a parliamentary committee ; 
for the prison discipline controversy raged as vigcjrously in parliament 
as it did out of doors. Lord Brougham kept it alive in the Upper House; 
Mr, Oharles Pearson in the Lower, This latter gentleman was a stren- 
Tious opponent of the separate system, and had, indeed, pledged himself 
on the hustings to make an end of it. 

The evidence of the very first witness called before the committ-ee, 
Sir Joehna Jebb, proved that Mr. Pearson would find it a hard task to 
redeem his promise to pull down and destrry the system of separate im- 
prisonmcnt. On the main question, whether the system should be main- 
tained oi; not, Mr. Pearson's was the solitary hostile vote. There was,- 
however,' no little difficulty in determining what was the separate sys- 
tem; for there were no less than five distinct variations claiming ap- 
proval. First, there was the discipline of Pentonville, now mitigated 
by horticulture, &c. Secondly, there was the academical discipline, 
still flourishing at Reading. Thirdly, there was the semi-cellular mark 
system, then in partial operation at Birmingham, nnder the auspices of 
its distinguished author, Captain Machonochic. Fourthly, there was 
fTtcelluhment (Ihe Engl-ish equivalent has not yet been coined), with 
hard labor at cranks and similar contrivances, enforced at Winchester, 
and in a still more punitive form at Leicester. And, fifthly, there was 
the " mixed system," still working with great success and no drawbacks, 
at Preston. After esamining many witnesses and after long discussion 
of the whole question, the Committee reported strongly in favor of the 
discipline of which Mr. Clay was the most prominent advocate. Every 
modification of rigid isolation, for which he had contended, was em- 
phatically commended. Indeed, most practical disciplinarians were 
rapidly embracing hia opinions. The experience of a few years had 
Bwfflced to prove their soundness. At the great Wakefield prison, for 
example, after replacing the silent with the separate system, the justices 
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began with Pentonvillian rigor, and in less than two years adopted all 
the Preston modifications. Still, the committee hankered after some 
method of treatment more sharply penal than that at Preston seemed to 
be. Unfortunately, they took the Leicester jail as the model for imita- 
tion. In this jail, the -prisoners had cranks in their cells, and were 
forced to turn the handles 14,000 times a day. If they refused to work, 
they were flogged or starved into submission. The crank variation of 
the separate system was the very thing the public had been crying for. 
It satisfied the requirements of Punch, the editors, the literary mag- 
nates, and the justices. It was in vain that Mr. Clay, Mr. Field, and 
others protested that the solitary cell, without any addition, was already 
penal to the very verge of safety. It was in vain that Mr. Osborne, of 
Bath, who spoke from what he had seen in his own jail, stigmatised 
crank-labor as torture, and foretold the inevitable consequences. It was 
solemnly believed that there was a reformatory as well as deterrent .pf)- 
tency in the appointed 1 2,000 revolutions per diem. Among the earliest 
converts to the cflBcacy of the sharper discipline were- the borough jus- 
tices of Birmingham. They, therefore, ousted the benevolent Captain 
Machonochie, and appointed in his place a stern disciplinarian, who was 
duly instructed to adopt and put in force deterrent methods. At the end 
of two years, the public, became anxious that the new governor should 
g^ve an account of his stewardship. Rumors were afloat, which called 
for investigation. The sickening tragedy brought to light by the in- 
quiry elicited a unanimous outburst of indignation from the whole 
oeuntry. One poor lad, required by the stern exactions of the deterrent 
system to turn the handle of a stiff crank 10,000 times a day, and being 
unwilling, or, what is more likely, unable, to perform the task, had been 
driven, by starvings, flogging, drenchings with cold water, and tight 
•trappings to his cell wall in the attitude of crucifixion, to hang him- 
self. Other stories, illustrative of the method of unkindness, nearly or 
quite as revolting as this, and not a few minor atrocities, were raked up 
and brought to light in the course of the investigation. When the in- 
quiry at Birmingham jail was over, it was thought advisable to subject 
the jail at Leicester, the prototype and model of crank-turning discipline, 
to a similar scrutiny. It appeared that there, too, the felons and felon- 
breakers had been driven into fierce collision, and that jailors and turn* 
keja had been forced to strange extremities, not to say atrocious out- 
rag^es, in the endeavor to coerce stubborn convicts into conformity 
with an intrinsically and radically pernicious system. If the inquii y 
. had been extended to other prisons, it is not to be doubted that like re- 
ynlts would have appeared. 

\ But it was not necessary to pursue the sickening search. The inves- 
tigations at Birmingham and Leicester were enough. They instantly 
produced a strong reaction ag|iinst the deterrent policy and the method 
'of rigor and unkindnes^. The very editors, pamphleteers, iand members 
of parliament) whose speeches and writings had led to tiie adoption of 
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the syetem, tiow joined in the chorus of indignation againatthe iinfortm 
ate justices and jaitora, who had carried to their miirderonB but logical - 
restiUa tlie principles which they themselves had preached but tliree 
short years before. But the nation had grown wiser by oxperience. 
When once itwiis demonstrated that they inevitably engendered either 
Blupidity or ferocity, cranks followed treadmills into the limbo of ex- 
pedieiita abandoned as useless or pernicious. Tlie doctrine that the 
religiouB reformation of the prisoner should be the paramount object of 
prison disciplino, to which all other aims should be both subordinate 
subservient, now rose from the dnbions position of a theory into the 
dignity of an established axiom, 

By degrees, the principle of 'separate imprisonment became widely en- 
grafted upon the English penal system. In 1856, in one hundred and 
twenty of the Engliali prisons, about one third of the whole nnmher, the 
separate syetem wae fully carried out; in as many more, partially; 
while the remftining third were either on the silent system or in tlie old 
disorderly state. In the many prisons built since then, the cellular 
OQpstruction bns been, without au exception, adopted. Gradually, tooj 
the several variations of the system, are approximating to uniformity; 
and the special form of diaeipliue, firat faebioned and brought into use 
by Mr. Clay, is winning acceptance as the standard type. The prisott- 
era at Reading, even, are now set diligently at woik. The masks, chapel 
boxes, and airing cages have long been abolished at Pentonville. When- 
ever a new prison is built, an austere discipline is apt to be established 
at firat; but, after a little experience, it is hardly leas apt to be modified 
into conformity with the pattern at Preston. Opinion in England is now 
almost unanimous in favor of modified separation, or Ibat " mixed sis- 
tem" inaugurated by Mr. Clay -in the Preston House of Correction, and 
found by experience to be equally favorable both to the reformation of 
the prisoner and the promoticn of his mental and bodily health. 

It has not been our purpose, in the present papei" (aiinply, however, 
for tha want of space for suuh a design), to offer any illnstrationa of the 
discipline adopted in the Englisli penal colonics of Australia. But bav- 
in a preceding paragraph, incidentally referred to Captain Machon- 
ochie, we eaimot forbear a brief notice of his remarkable experiment on 
the very worst class of convicts on Norfolk Island. The discipline 
originated by this gentleman ife known to penologists under the desig- 
iffition of the mark system. This system rests on four chief principles : 
li. Instead 0/ a time sentence it inflicts a labor- sentence, thus setting 
ibe convicts to earn back their freedom with the sweat of their brow. 
2. It teaches the prisoners self-denial, by-enabling them to purchase a 
'dier termination to their slavery by the sacrifice of present animal 
.indulgence. 3. It appeals to their social qualities, and makes the pris- 
oners themselves coadjutors in the preserwatiun of discipline, by giving 
them an interest in each other's goyd behavior. 4. It prepares them for 
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restoration to sooiety, i)y gradually relaxing the restraints on their con- 
duct, and training their powers of self-governance. To carry out these 
principles, Captain Machonochie treated the convict as a laborer, with 
mar^s for wages, ^nd required him ta earn a certain number as the conr 
dition of his discharge. These marks had an alternative value ; they 
could either purchase extra food, or the deduction of so many days from 
the sentence^ He fixed on ten marks as a fair day's wages, the men 
being paid by piece-work, and not by time, and for every ten marks he 
saved, the convict shortened his term by a day. At the stores he pur- 
chased daily his necessary supplies, paying for them in marks. The 
rations were served out at three rates. The coarsest cost three^ 
the next four, and the best five marks per diem. The abstemious 
felon might thus i^ave s&ven, and even the self-indulgent, five, 
each day» for the purchase of his liberty. As extra marks were 
allowed for overwork and hard work, it was possible to hoard at tlie 
rate of eight or ten a day. The marks, too, furnished the means of dis- 
ciplinary punishment, a proportionate fine being the penalty for every 
act of misconduct. And while, by this machinery of marks, Captain 
Machonodiie trained his convicts to iself-deuial and industry, he secured 
bis other objects by difierent means. He divided the convicts' sentences 
into three periods. During the first, or penal stage, the men worked 
under sharp, stringent discipline. At the conclusion of this, they were 
allowed to form themselves into companies of six each (being left to 
themselves to choose their own companions), and they then entered the 
social stage. In this, the six had a common fund of marks, into which 
the daily earnings of each were paid, and from which the food and fines 
of each were deducted.. They were thus made responsible for each other's 
conduct. Moreover, by this means. Captain Machonochie, who well knew 
the intense sel^hness of criminals, hoped to implant kindly and social 
feelings. In the last, or individualized stage, the companies were 
broken up, and though every m^n was s.till kept at penal lat)or to earn 
his tale of marks, he was, in other respects, free. He had his own hut 
and garden, .and if he wished, he might have a piggery and poultry 
yard ; for the Captain, by giving the probationer property and rights 
of his own, hoped to teach them respect for those of other people. Such 
is a brief sketch of Captain Machonochie's system of penal discipline. 
He was four years on Norfolk Island. He threw himself, heart and soul, 
into the work of regenerating the degraded brutes who formed its popu- 
lation. He built churches, established schools, imported a catechist, 
and .on Sundays toiled as ministering deacon, himself. Day and night 
his brain was incessantly busy, elaborating new expedients whereby to 
raise his fallen charge out of bestial lust, and demoniacal malignity into 
self-respect, loyalty, and human affection. His success was wonderful, 
though he was never allowed to give his system a fair trial. His own 
testimony is : '^ I found it (Norfolk Island) a turbulent, brutal hell, and 
I left it a well ordered community." A truly heroic soul I 
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But we imist draw our article to a close. Instead of the old and cam- 
trous maclijnery by which the English convict syatem had been worked, 
an act was passed in 1850, creating a, board, three in number, of 
"directors of convict prisons," of which Sir Joshua Jebb was made 
chairman, and almost the entire control of the government prisons was 
lodged in his hands. 

The Milbank prison and the eatablishments at PentonviUe, Portland, 
Dartmoor, Portsinoutb, Brixton and Chatham, with the hospital prison at 
Woking, serve for all government convicts from England, Scotland and 
Walee. Ireland has her own convict prisons, which, like those of Eng- 
land, are under the control of a board of three directors. The Irish 
penal system has a ficlieme of discipline peculiar to itself, which it owea 
to the genius of Sir Walter Crofton, a prison disciplinarian of the school 
of Captain Machonochie, " who was destined {so says our author) to im- 
prove, develop, and in fact, almost perfect his master's theories." He 
adds : " If Mr. Clay and Captain Machonochie Lad sat down together to 
amalgamate their opinions and combine their experience for the produc- 
tion of a complete scheme of convict discipline, they could hardly have 
produced anything more perfect in theory than the Irish convict system 
is in actual fact," So think Lord Brougham, Recorder Hill of Birming- 
ham, and Miss Mary Carpenter, with a crowd of lesser lights. From this 
view, the late Sir Joshua Jebb and his followers dissented. A brisk 
controversy, and one marked by some asperity both of feeling and lan- 
guage, has been going on for several years, between the advocates of 
the rival systems of Sir Joshua Jebb and Sir Walter Crofton, No doubt 
we, in this country, have much to learn from iha recenl progress of prison 
dieciplint; both in England and Ireland, and from a candid and earnest 
study of the two systems, to which reference has just been made. There 
is no space for such an inquiry at the present time. On some future 
occasion, we may call the attention of the readers of this journal to the 
subject, in an article on the preseni systems of prison discipline in Eng- 
land and Ireland. We have attempted little more, in the present paper, 
than to condense our author's six hundred and twenty-one pages into the 
brief compass in which the history is here offered to our renders. We 
take leave of him with our thanks for his entertaining and instructive 
narrative, and commend hia volume to all who take an interest in such 
inquiries, as a storehouse of facts, arguments and illustrations on the 
important subject of prison discipline. 
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(H.) 
THE PENAL SYSTEM X)F MASSACHUSETTS. 

By Gsosaa W. Sbable> Esq.^ a Corresponding Member of the Afsoeiation. . 

New England, although not without its complement of faults, has by 
general assent been declared the most humane, cultivated and religious 
portion of the United States. Some of its conceded excellence may be 
tinfnerited, and much of its imputed faultiness may be undeserved. 
But the common school and the penal system of Massachusetts, beyond 
a peradventure, deserve all the credit which has been accorded to them 
by their most zealous friends. 

The penal system of Massachusetts is not however free from defects. 
The defects exist rather in the system itself than in its application. 
The best has been made of a system' defective in itself. Bounty and 
benevolence have been freely yielded after the victim has reached the 
prison door, when justice would often have rescued him from . it. 
Charity and benevolence have been made the foundation stone of the 
structure^ when simple justice from corner to cap stone, would have 
been a better foundation. 

To a fair judgment of the comparative merits of a penal system, it is 
prudent to direct attention to the classes of its penal institutions and 
^eir machinery; to its preventive measures for the repression of crime; 
to the initiation of criminal proceedings ; to its code of crimes ; to the 
formal pleadings; to the trial, with its practice, incidents and auxilaries; 
to the tribunals of trial and sentence; to its system of prison discipline; 
to the moral atmosphere of the prison ; to the reformative agents and in- 
stitutes; to the relations of charitable and penitentiary institutes; to 
prisons and prisoners, and to the effects of poverty, vice and lack of 
labor. These are all mutually dependent and, • essential to a just appre- 
ciation of the merits and a due estimate of the defects of the penal 
system of Massachusetts. 

The preventive measures and the entire practical detail of .the system 
xnay be best learned from the statute book, but some few points may be 
"briefly touched upon. 

AltRESTS, Prosecutions, &c. 
The practice of arresting without legal warrant is a subject of delicate 
interest in any penal system. An officer, by the law of this state, may 
arrest without warrant, any one disturbing the peace, or in case of riot 
cr assault in his presence, or in case of reasonable suspicion of felony. 
Any offence punishable in the State Prison for the term of one year or 
more,, is defined as. a felony. Any private individual has a right to ar- 
rest on reasonable suspicion of felony; but he arrests on his peril, sub. 
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ject to the civil .remedy of the party arrested, if it shall appear that no 
offence has been committed. 

Prosecutions are instituted either by complaint to a police magistrate, 
or police court, or before a grand jury. Whether the grand jury system 
Bhoiitd be continued, and if contiuned, whether under its present or s:mo 
reformed practice, is a question we have no space niore tban to name. 
The secrecy of the grand jury and the ex parte nature of its hearings may 
be hereafter mollified and adapted more exactly to secure at once the 
liberty and security of the individual, and the just rights of the commu- 
nity. 

The detail of crimes and penalties would involve too large a draft up- 
on the statute book fur our space, but a single topic will not be oat of 
place. 

Tbe only crimes punishable with death are rape and murder in the first 
degree. 

The system of law in regard to homicide was materially improved at 
the recodification of the general laws in the year 18G0. By that act, 
murder was divided into two degrees: when committed with deliberate- 
ly premeditated malice aforethought, or in the commission of, or attempt 
to commit any crime punishable with death or imprisonment for life, or 
committed with extreme atrocity or crnelty, it is held to be in the first 
degree; murder, not appearing to bo in the first degree, is murder in tha 
second' degree. The punishment for murder in tlie first degree is death; 
that for murder in the second degree is imprisonment in the state prison 
for life. The degree is to be found by the jury as part of the issue, when 
there is a trial by jury. On a plea of guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree, it has recently been held, [in the case of Edward W, Green for the 
murder of Frank Converse, in the building of the Maiden Bank,] that a 
single judge may legally proceed to sentence of death, without any sub- 
misflion of the question of the degree of murder to a jury. 

The Police System. 
The police system of Massachusetts is, with few exceptions, of a high 
order, and its incumbents of high personal character and peaceable dis- 
position. In the rural districts tho town constable is generally a man 
coLtent to raind hia own business and let others mind theirs; but a noisy 
brawler or a meddlesome disturber of the peace is constantly setting 
innocent villagers together by the ears. In the cities, and especially in 
the metropolis, the police consists of a mixture of the beat and the worst 
order of the police-man. Those vrho have been long upon the hardest 
routes become hardened and regardless of the exact rights of others. By 
currying favor with these and keeping on the right side of them, dram 
shops, brothels, and resorts for the lowest thieves are undisturbed for 
years. But woe to her or him who has the misfortune, intentionally, ac- 
cidentally or otherwise, to incur the displeasure of such officials. There 
is no end to the use he may make of his office, both in advancing justice. 
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and injustice, particularly the latter. As a malicious persecutor and 
eaves-dropper, he is liable to all the moral objections which can be urged 
against him. Upon the witness stand he is the informer and the spy, 
and the worst specimen of the swift witness. It is not, therefore, with- 
out reason that some have claimed that the original rule of the early 
common law should be restored, which prohibited any conviction of the 
king's subjects at the prosecution of the crown, on the uncorroborated 
testimony of officers of the government; so strict were the guardians of 
the people's rights in those days in securing them beyond all power of 
possible control of government officials. A free government has habitu- 
ated us to more confidence, and possibly a confidence not wholly deserv- 
ed, in these officers, leaving the question of motive, integrity and truth- 
fulness to the intelligence of the jury; and this would be a safe reliance 
•generally, were it not that by an arbitrary fiction* that jury and the pris- 
oner are deprived of the chief means, of protection and of information in 
the sworn statement of the prisoner. 

There is no class of cases in which tKe petty tyranny of a rude police- 
man is more habitually practised than in arrests and prosecutions for 
intoxication and drunkenness. Many such arrests are made without, 
cause, from personal malice and spite, and many more where a kind word 
of direction and assistance home would have done more service to the 
ujdividual and to the public. And it may at least be questioned whether 
treating intoxication as a crime is not a serious mistake, which should 
be remedied by the substitution of more effective because more lenient 
and humane remedies. If a person is found intoxicated in the ptreets or 
disturbing the peace, he may be carried to the station-house and detain- 
ed until he is sober; but beyond that all punishment is of questionable 
utility. There are no cases in which the right of personal freedom and 
.of domicil are more habitually violated than in cases of real or pretended 
intoxication. Legislation on this subject has been gradually growing 
more humane, and may yet reach a standard of justice and humanity. 
Drunkenness is punished with a fine not exceeding five dollars for the 
first offence, and for any subsequent repetition by a fine not exceeding 
ten dollars, or by imprisonment in the*House of Correction or House of 
Industry, not exceeding three months. 

The sooner drunkenness is recognized and treated as a vice and a dis- 
ease, the better for the State and for the drunkard. Massachusetts is 
giUdually cgming round to this view. An attempt was made at the last 
• Legislature to found an Inebriate Asylum, after the example at Bing- 
hamtoD, New York, but failed of success. We trust it is soon to be re- 
newed. The Washingtonian Homes, established and supported by pri- 
vate bounty, are as good substitutes as could be desired, but they do 
not supersede the necessity of such a State establishment. 

We have no space for elaborating this topic as we could desire; but a 
Word must be said upon a single head having important relations to the^ 

[AuBsem. No. 62.] 7 
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moral interests vof the more delicate class of society ^ we refer to womaD, 
ker reform and elevation. 

Reform op Fallen Women. 

The highest evidence of a wise penal system is found in its treatment 
of woman for unchastily of character and conduct. The street walker 
and the harlot are the most troublesome subjects of penal philosophy. 
The system of Massachusetts is not all that it should be, much as it is 
in advance of that of most States. It is the repetition of the offence 
that is severely punished. By a law passed in 1855, when a person is 
convicted as a common night walker, and it is alleged in the com- 
plaint, and proved at the trial, that the defendant has been previously 
twice convicted for the same offence, such person may be sentenced to 
the House of Correction, House of Industry, or Workhouse, for a term 
not exceeding five years. This is to meet hardened cases, demanding de- 
cisive and desperate remedies; but how-to save the erring, to*give use- 
ful and honorable employment which shall save from the necessity of a 
resort to the wages of infamy, this is the great query. Law may do 
something towards it, but individual and associated benevolent effort 
must do the most. Better such an ounce of cure, than all the punish- 
ments which ingenious cruelty can devise for the reform of a woman 
fallen but not wholly corrupted. 

The classes of penal in8titut:ions, the machinery by which they are 
operated, and the influences which guide and govern in the official 
management of these institutions, are topics worthy of brief notice. 

The Classes of Penal Institutions. 
There are various classes of prisons in the penal system of Massachu- 
setts, such as the House of Keformation for juvenile offenders, the Ke- 
form School for Boys at Westboro^ the Naval School for Boys, the Re- 
form School for Girls, the House of Industry, the House of Correction, 
and lastly, the State Prison at Charlestown. All of these several insti- 
tutions we cannot discuss in detail, but a few remarks upon two of theno 
will suffice. 

The House of Correction and State Prison. 

The House of Correction in Suffolk County, and the State Prison at 
Charlestown, have been said to be the representative institutions of two 
different systems of prison discipline; the one that of easy, bland and 
affable treatment, making the prisoner feel that his prison is -a home. and 
his keepers but the instruments of making his stay as agreeable as pos- 
sible, and interested that his future shall in no way be clouded by the 
mistakes of his past life. The other, in theory and on principle holding 
that a prison should be a prison, in the literal sense of the term, and 
the prisoner treated in the criminal rather than the humanitarian temper. 
What foundation there may be for believing that these two diametri- 
cally opposite modes of dealing exist either in theory or in practice, 
in the two institutions we cannot aver. It is probable that such a distinc- 
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tion may exist in fancy rather than in fact, or if it exists in fact that it is quite 
as much accidental as intenttonal. We have, however, very decided opin- 
ions, on principle, in reference to these opposing systems. The path of true 
discretion is to avoid either extreme of over severity or over leniency; 
but between these two it*may be hard to mediate wisely. Hence the 
need of that large charity, that natural kindliness, that imperturbable 
good temper, that shrewd diplomacy, thit easy dignity, free alike of 
harsh rebuke or unwholesome familiarity, which some few men only can, 
combine and command. It is better to err on the side of kindness, 
leniency, and gentleness, than on that of harshness, coldness or rigor. . 
There is little if any danger that a prison will be made so excessively 
agreeable as to tempt ind invite an early return to it. An appeal to the 
better rather than the worse part of human nature is both safe and pru- 
dent. 

Comparisons are proverbially odious, and any distinction between the . 
management of the different prisons of the State would be invidious. 
But there is in the State one prison so singularly pre-eminent in its in- 
ternal economy, its harmonious balance of wholesome discipline and 
liberal license, by the universal concession of those who live near and 
at a distance, that we may designate it without offence, as an example 
'worthy all emulation: ' We refer to the State Prison ~ut Charlestown, 
under the superintendence of the Honorable Gideon Haines. This prison 
has been claimed as the model prison of the world. A more extensive 
acquaintance with penal institutions than we can x;laim would be desir- 
able for a verification or denial of this high panegyric; but it may be 
assumed as at least plausible from a process of reasoning not based 
upon actual experience. The prisons of the United States, taking into 
the account the tests of treatment, results and reforms, may safely be 
assumed as in advance of European Prisons; if that is assumed as a 
reliable postulate, it cannot be wide of the truth to think that those of 
Massachusetts should fairly rank at the head of the list of the country, and 
from that, to g-ssume this as the best in the State will hardly be contro- 
verted. It may be added that it has a well selected and somewhat ex- 
tensive library. 

• The U. S. System and rrs Prisons. 

• 

The number of United States prisoners in Massachusetts is limited, 
and the provisions for them entirely unworthy a great National Govern- 
ment. Party politics have heretofore prevented due attention to this 
subject by national legislators, and a time of civil commotion is no 
period to expect reform of penal institutions : but we may hope that the 
time will come at no very distant day, when the Federal penal system, 
both in practice, punishment and discipline will be reformed altogether. 
It is well known that one of the ablest public men this country has pro- 
duced, more than thirty years ago, directed his great powers to the form- 
ation of a penal code of the United States, and produoed «b xsi^^ivscajL'Kti.V 
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of wisdom worthy to rank beside the code of Justinian, and the code of 
Napoleon. But the labors of Edward Livingiston shared the fate of those 
too early for their times. He died, having been able only to produce his 
plan. No successor has yet arisen to carry Dut or improve that plan. 

The Board of State Charities. 

The entire system of State supervision of Correctional institutions, 
was remodeled by a law of the Legislature, approved 29th April, 1863, 
entitled **an act in relation to State Charitable and Correctional institu- 
tions." Heretofore such offices devolved upon a multiplicity of agencies, 
somewhat conflicting in practical operation, and each somewhat impair- 
ing the efficiency of the whole, such as the boayd of Commissioners of 
alien passengei^ and State paupers, the Superintendent of alien passen- 
gers in the city of Boston, &c. This act consolidated these diffisrent 
boards into one body, with executive power equal to their entire duties. 
This has produced, with entire success, unity, harmony and efficiency^ 
"^ the three cardinal virtues of every system of criminal superintendency. 

By this act the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Council, 
is authorized to appoint five persons, with two other ex-officio officers, 
to constitute the Board of State Charities ; to hold office, unless sooner 
removed, respectively for the periods of one, two, three, four and five 
years. The Governor is also, with the cg-operation of the Council, 
authorized to appoint some suitable person as general agent of State 
charities, to hold office for three years, who shall be a member ex-officio, 
of the Board of State Charities, and shall, subject to the control and 
direction of the Board, oversee and conduct its out-door business, &c. 
There is also a secretary of the board, whose duties, in addition to the 
clerical record of the proceedings of the board, devolve upon him the 
responsible and useful labor of collecting facts and statistics, through 
the Sta^te, to illustrate in his report the causes and best treatment of 
pauperism, crime, disease and insanity. Th« duties of the board, are, to 
investigate and supervise the whole system of the public, charitable and 
correctional institutions of the Commonwealth, and to recommend such 
changes and additions as they may deem necessary for their economical 
and efficient administration. They are to hold monthly meetings on the 
firsj Wednesday of each month. They receive no compeifsation for their 
services except traveling expensjs. 

Private Benevolent Institutions and their Relations to Prisons and 

Prisoners. 
In a State like any of those of the American Union much will always 
remain for private cjiarity and benevolence. The Federal government 
has no control save over its own prisoners. The state has no funds for 
benevolent action in relation to its citizens; its office is to protect the 
public by punishing those who jeopard its security. It would not be 
4i|ScaU to furnish a plausible demonstration in favor of the theory that 
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the state quite as safely and much more cheaply secures itself against 
criminal violence by prevention rather than punishment, and that he who 
best guards against crime or secures aigainst its repetition, is the best 
penal statesman. 

The charitable and reformatory institutions of a state, therefore, con- 
stitute one of the most touching interests to which a benevolent heart 
can turn its sympathy,, or a philosophical mind direct its reflections; and 
not theoretical reflections alone, but hearty and zealous action. Philan- 
thropy has been too often made a trade by those who have not had suffi- 
cient industry and capacity to follow any other or more useful trade; but 
the help of the needy and the rescue of the fallen is an act so high on the 
list of meral virtues that the short-comings of the selfish who would 
make a profit from the work of benevolence should not be allowed to de- 
tract niaterially from the most excellent work of man. ' 

The poOr and the criminal we shall always have with us, until society 
makes it possible for the honest and industrious to earn a good living- 
for the time being, and to lay aside of the superfluity a reasonable pro- 
vision against the rainy day which ill health, the villainy or the cupidity 
of others may entail upon the most provident and the most deserving. 
Reform is better than punishment of the criminal; indeed, all penal inflic- 
tions rise to the true dignity of punitive wisdom only as they subserve 
the two great purpcfees of prevention and cure. 

The first great step to benevolent and reformatory relief must rest with 
the private individual who will aid the distressed, cheer the desponding 
and raise up those who have slipped, by a kind look, a kinder word, a 
helping hand and a provision against the necessity of a second resort to 
crime. Count Rumford opened to the King of Prussia a plan by which 
to put an end to pauperism by establishing one vast public charitable 
institution where the vagrant should work and be fed at the charge and 
to the profit of the government: and if, instead of resorting to that pro- 
vided institution, the poor should be found seeking individual charity, 
he proposed that they should be arrested as vagrants and treated as 
criminals. This would be wholly inadmissible in a State like ours. Hero 
public charity and private bounty may well go hand in hand. Let the 
good cause of charity to the needy and the reform of the criminal be 
placed upon a basis of justice, security and efficiency, and let all the 
people lend a warm sympathy and a helping hand, to, a cause in which 
all have a stake, and which for its success must, in the last analysis, be 
dependent upon them. ' 

Discharged Prisoners, &c. 

The most useful service rendered by benevolent action is individual 
and unostentatious. It consists not in noisy demonstration of good will, 
or obtrusive advice, or offensive interference with the natural rights and 
privileges of the vicious and the unfortunate; but in modest, kindly, 
friendly and nnobtrosive individual acts. Over and beyond this, butl>y no 
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means answering in its^ stead, is aid to societies and associations having 
. for tlieir objects the reform of the fallen and the rescue of the lost. 
Among the. most serviceable of these are societies for the aid and relief 
of discharged prisoners. When the prisoner comes forth from the prison 
walls is .the crisis hour of his future life. If then he is befriended and 
his former recprd effaced, there is hope for him and hope of him. 

On the discharge of a prisoner from the State Prison, who, in his opi" 
Bfion, by good conduct, deserves aid, the Warden is authorized to furnish 
him with a sum not exceeding five dollars; or the warden may, in his dis- 
cretion, pay the same to the agent for discharged convicts, to be by him 
expended fpr the convict. • No convict is to be discharged from the prison 
without being furnished with sufficient and decent clothing. .The Gov- 
ernor and Council appoint also a State Agent, to re|ide either in Boston 
or Charlestown, who shall counsel and advise, and, when and as he deems 
proper and expedient,' furnish with clothing, board and tools, mii table for 
their employment, such convicts as may seek his aid; and he shall take 
measures to procure employment for such of them as may desire it. He 
is to make an Annual Report of his doings. A most important improve- 
ment in this respect was also inaugurated by private bounty, in the 
month of November, 1864, by the establishment of an asyhim for dis. 
charged female prisoners, located at Dedham, in Norfolk county. A 
large house, with some twenty-five acres of land, has been purchased for 
the purpose, and is now open and in healthy operation. Under wise 
prudent and discreet management, the benefits ctf such a house will be 
incalculable. 

Party Politics and Prisons. 

The prison system of the State is not controlled by party politics, and 
yet it is not entirely free from the taint of party spirit. Ability, expe- 
rience and integrity are the primary recommendations of prison oflBcers; 
\ to have these qualities, however, ranged on the right side of party poli- 

tics is a second, but a hardly less essential recommendation. The pre- 
sent Warden of the State Prison has held his post a great many years; 
and the Superintendent of the House of Correction has grown old in his 
place. 

Philosophy of Penal Systems. V 

• 

Some topics remain for consideration a little out of the beaten track of 
such a paper as this; but they are deemed worthy a place where they 
may challenge -the eye of those who, in the large spirit of real progress, 
would seek the philosophy of a true penal system. The criminal laws of 
Massachusetts, like those of most States of the Union and of the Federal 
Government itself, are believed to be behind the average progress of the 
age. A word in the way of suggestion may, not, therefore, be deemed to 
merit the reproach of seeking new ideas at the expense of useful ones- 
Some of these more prominent heads may be noted, such as trials, con' 
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Tictions and sentences; juries, their* rights, powers and duties; and the 
great question of the right of a prisoner to testify under oatii, in his owa 
. behalf, if he so desires. 

Trials, Convictions and Sentrnces. 

If we visit any one of the prisons of the State, we shall find some there 
convicted because of the arbitrary and unjust principles on which they 
were brought there, rather than because they were intrinsically guilty; 
baving been convicted perhaps upon the testimony of a pretended accom- 
plice or a malicious prosecutor, having personal aims to accomplish or 
.iBclfish interests to advance. The guilty man seeking to accomplish the 
ruin of the prisoner, was heard under oath, while such a privilege was re- 
fused to the man upon trial for his highest rights. Ag'ain: many of the 
prisoners for a like offence in every essential particular, are incarcerated 
Cor vastly different periods of time. This is the inevitable result of hav- 
ing a legislator fix the minimum and maximum of punishment and allow- 
ing' a judge to mediate between them, instead of having a jury of his 
f)eers pass as well upon the punishment as the gfiilt. It may be said 
€hat a sentence by the jury would produce the same inequality of sen- 
tence. But it must be rememJaeued that such a. sentence would bcJ'the 
judgment of twelve men, acting upon their impressions of justice, unfet- 
"tered by arbitrary boundaries and principles, and would therefore be 
likely to be more uniform and just.* 

The Scotch verdict of " not proven," by which the punishment is re- 
mitted, though the taint of crime is not removed, might be introduced 
«nder some qualifications and restiictions. 

The French system of examination of prisoners would not be tolerated 
in this State in its present latitude in that country, but it might be ap- 
plied usefully here under certain modifications; and their qualified admis- 
«ion of hearsay evidence has not been found to work that injustice which 
€he idolatrous worshipers of the common law exclusiveness have feared. 

Juries, their rights, powers and duties. 

The drawing of jurors, their immunities in the jury box, and the just 
relations of the court and the jury, in the trial for alleged crimes, are 
essential considerations in the estimate of merits and defects in a penal 
system. 

The mode of drawing jurora in Massachusetts is essentially defective; 
and when they are to be empaneled they are subjected to a series of 
qualifying inquiries, at variance with the rights of the prisoner and the 
jury, and feubversive of public justice. 

A statement of the mode of drawing jurors in this State is a sufficient 
argument against its injustice. The selectmen of each town once in each 

* For aa elaborate and interesting discussion of the right of juries to fix the sentence, 
Aowing that, it is the true doctrine of the English Common Law that a man should be sen- 
tenced only by his peers> the reader is referred to chap, iii, section iv. p. 91, of An Essay 
•n the Trial by Jury. By Lysander Spooner, Boeton : Bela Marsh, 1852." 
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year prepare a list of such inhabitants, not absolutely exempt, as they 
think well qualified to serve, as jurors, being persons of good moral 
character, of sound judgment, and free from all legal exceptions; which . 
list shall include not less than one for every one hundred inhabitants of 
the town, and not more than' one for every sixty. The list when so pre- 
pared may be altered in town meeting by the town, by adding the names 
of persons liable to serve or striking any names therefrom. The names 
borne on the list so revised and mutilated are to be written each on a 
separate ballot and placed .in the jury box, from which they may be 
drafted from time to time. The juror, when presenting himself for the 
jury box, may be interrogated concerning his convictions or willingness 
to enforce laws and penalties; and is accepted or rejected as he answers 
to suit the government. 

The trial by jury must be made more effective than it is now, or it 
must be laid aside as a fancy institution. As at present administered 
in our courts, it utterly fails of any useful service. . This attempt to pick 
and pack a jury, is against the entire tenor of the piQgress of the age. 
The jury trial is nothing if it is not entirely untrammeled and unfettered 
To^e a body entitled to any confidence or any respect, the jury must be 
a" real and not a fictitious epitome of the body of the people. * To answer 
any useful purpose, it is absolutely essential that the jury should be 
selected by lot from the entire adult population of the country,. regard- 
less of their opinions, thejf principles, or their convictions; and when 
assembled for the discharge of their great duties, no judge or other 
officer should have any right to inquire as to their opinions upon laws 
or penalties, or to exclude them because of their conscientious scruples 
against enforcing laws they believe to be oppressive and unjust. Every 
prisoner upon trial is entitled to such chances of escape as^the honest 
convictions and conscientious scruples of his fellow-citizens may give 
him. This is a fair vested right in his unequal contest with authority. 
This and this only is the popular trial in its simplicity, purity and 
integrity. 

There never was any insuperable difficulty in the just trial by jury of 
all cases by the government against the citizen, where governments have 
had substantial natural justice on their side. The contrary is true only in 
cases where the attempt was made to enrich the government by impov- 
erishing the people ; to fetter the energies and enterprise of man, and 
give monopolies to government and government favorites ; to trample 
upon the natural rights of man, under the pretence of making him a 
wiser, better and more circumspect man thai; he chooses to be, or than 
the public security requires him to be ; in a word, to make government 
the guardian and not merely the protector of the citizen. It is true that . 
in such cases the people will generally be found far beyond courts and 
legislatures in their vindication of right and justice. This constitutes 
the intrinsic value of the jui*y ; all else is accidental. In all other 
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respects, a more limited, select, cultivated body, would afford a higher 
guarantee of truth and justice. The stumbling block of reproach 
against juries, is alleged to exist in the enforcement of such laws as 
those against smuggling, government monopoly of the carriage of let- 
ters and papers, municipal nionopoly of the carriage of house offal, 
usury acts, private banking, and the entire brood imposing restrictions 
upon contracts, intrirfsically lawful, impairing ^heir natural obligation, 
or inhibiting man from doing whatever is intrinsically lawful, which he 
inay choose to do, or in which he thinks he can make a profit. And it is 
just here that arbitrary power needs a check and a balance wheel. 

Why. SHOULD not a Pkisoner be a Witness in his own Behalf ? . 

This brings up what every criminal trial cannot fail to suggest to a 
just mind, where and how originated the denial to a prisoner of the nat- 
ural right of testifying to facts under oath, if he so desires ? Why 
should the exclusion he longer continued ? What would be the probable 
effect of restoring a natural right so long withheld ? The precise origi- 
g-in of the exclusion is not known, but it is probable that it arose from 
that absurd theory of the degenerate days of the English law, when 
any, the least interest in a cause, tainted everybody with a contagion 
of falsehood, so that it was unsafe to allow his lips to be unsealed. In 
the earliest days of the common law, when it embodied simply the prin- 
ciples of natural justice and natural freedom, no such heresy was 
thought of ; all parties testified for themselves if they so desired. When 
the change was made is uncertain. But the tendency of the courts of late 
years has been to relax it as a mistake, interest and infamy going only 
to the credit of the witness. In civil suits in our State courts, all par- 
ties are allowed to testify. Why the right should stop in the higher 
concerns of criminal justice, it is difficult to understand. The truth is 
what is wanted, and to close the mouth of the one who ought to know 
most of the truth, is a sorry way of reaching the truth. * 

Thesophistical arguments, from alleged increase of temptations to per* 
jury; from the seeming hardship that it would really compel a guilty 
party to give evidence against himself ; that the glib and dexterous 
tongue of the practiced criminal would work his acquittal, while the, 
stammering and confused utterance of the innocent would confound him, 
will not avail. The law is made to protect the innocent, not to shield 
the guilty; and to refuse a prisoner the right to be a witness for himself, 
if he 80 desires, is to presume him guilty, when that is the very point in 
. issue. And it is surely paying a poor compliment to the discrifhinating 
intel%ence of jurors to intimate that they would be turned away from jus- 
tice by the practiced arts of a crafty criminal, while they would make a vic- 
tim and a sacrifice of modest merit and untutored innocence. This would 
be a valid argument against listening to any witnesses at all, and con- 
demning without testimony, as the only safe escape from imposition by 
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witnosaes,' but it ifl A very weak one for depriving a prisoner of this n^ 
tural right. If juries must lay aside their senses and their intelligence 
when they take their places in the seat of judgment, let the jury be abol- 
ished; but let no man, in his unequal contest with auUiority, be muzzled 
like a dog and condemned unheard under all the highest sanctions and 
securities of truth. The language of a great American writer uponr juris- 
prudence in its nUtural integrity, is not too strong to express the 
simple truth of this matter: 

" In criminal cases, nothing can be more absurd, cruel, or monstrous, 
notjiiiig more manifestly contrary to all the dictates of humanity, justice 
and coninion sense, than to close the mouth of an accused person, and 
forbid him to oiler any explanation or justification of his conduct, or to 
grve any denial to the testimony biought against him, and thus throw 
him for the protection of liis life, liberty and character, upon evidence of 
such persons as chance m«iy happen to throw in his way. If the prin- 
cii)le of shutting the mouth of an accused person, and compelling him to 
rely for liis defence upon such stra^' evidence as may chance to fall in 
his way, be a sound one, it should be acted upon always and everywhere. 
The father should strike but never hear his child. And it should be the 
same throughout society. A man accused of anything offensive or inju- 
rious toothers should never be allowed, with liis own lips, either to deny- 
the act or justify it. It is manifest that if such a principle were acted 
ui>on by society generally, it would lead to universal war. Yet the prin- 
ciple would be no less absurd or monstrous in s<>eiety at large, than it is 
in courts of justice. The fear of falsehood, which has led to the adop- 
tion of this principle, has no justification in practical life; iipr a guilty, 
man is much moiv likely to entrap than to exculpate himself when he 
attempts to defend himself by falsehood.*' 

It is certain that the guilty, in many cases, would falsify in order to 
ahieUl their guilt, but in the atte»npt to shield themselves, their detection 
would generally be certain. The coincidences of truth are almost as in- 
variable as the laws of the physical world. All truth dovetails together. 
The unxtuiv of lalseluHHl is easily detected. Such a rule would deter 
from sham defences; it would ciunpel parties to be tried upon the real 
merits of their acts, rather than to set up technical and arbitrary de- 
fences* 

Skntknxk by thk Jcrt. 

The graders and varieties of guilt are almost wholly ignored by our 
prtMKOUt ayatcm of criminal trial and sentence. A legislator, who knows 
nothing of the prtnriae facts i>t* the guilt of a criminal, possesses a very 
inade^tuate standard for tixing his sentence. A judge who has heard 
little of tho teatimony^ is in a sorry ciuniitioii to mediate between the 
oapricioua mmimuin ai\d maximum of ^aeutence. Better by far that the 
OiUii\^ \)ueatHm i^" guih aiu) ev^n$eqtH>nt punishment should be fiassed 
HIH^n at\uice by the jury; or if thai cannot be 4^^ne consistently with the 
ini^ined aeeurity ot puMio justice, let three experienced jadges, edn- 
Mled lo tiie aiftin^ of erideniv ani applying tlie law to facts, be substi- 
tel«d ill Ihoir plac«. In either c«iae the tfestimoi^ of the accused parly, 
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if he desired to be heard, would be eagerly sought, if it were not that 
custom had blunted all our ideas of propriety in the matter. 

Id recapitulating, we must assert, as essential elements of a just penal 
system, these: — a jury being an epitwne of the entire body of the 
people, that jury to have the entire case in their hands, being judges of 
the guilt and its degree, and the necessary amount of punishment} and 
having the right to hear the testimony of the prisoner, and of every body 
else they may wish to hear. There will never be a just penal system, 
until in addition to all this, it is held that there shall be no acts esteemed 
as crimes, and nobody punished as criminals, excepting for what is in- 
trinsically criminal; thereby, of course, shutting out the entire catalogue 
o^ pretended crimes merely because the acts are prohibited. 

Social Penal Legislation. 

In social penal legislation the State of Massachusetts has made ad- 
vance movements of late years, but whdther in the right direction may 
be a 'question. 

Its laws have received an unwholesome taint from the errors of our 
early prejudices. This li»s led to stringent sumptuary regulations and 
arbitrary police laws in regard to vices and excesses, which, if thej^ 
have not absolutely infringed upon the liberty of the citizen, have so 
offensively touched his natural rights as to raise his contempt and create 
an intermittent war between legislation and the courts and the natural 
' guardians of popular rights in the jury box. When thjs has not been 
the case, there has been exhibited tUe scarcely less offensive spectacle of 
laws resting in dead letter on the statute book and never enforced, al- 
though constantly violated; for the reason that the popular sense of jus- 
tice is superior to the wisdom of our courts and legislators. It is safe 
to say that no laws should be made which either are not or cannot be 
enforced. It will be for some liberal legislator hereafter to determine 
whether such reflections should not materially modify the social penal 
system of Massachusetts in regard to all the vices and immoralities of 
men. This may work wise reform in our laws as to drunkenness, wan- 
tonness, gambling, vagrancy, and tha entire list of mere social disorders 
as distinguished from crimes. 

Progress and Prospects of Reforms. 

That system of laws which makes criminals who otherwise would re-^ 
main innocent, is a mistaken system, and when a penal system so out- 
rages the moral sense of justice of a community, it is not a system which 
Bhpuld be longer adhered to. The only merit of a judicial system is 
that it most securely, expeditiously and justly punishes the guilty and 
sheilds the innocent, ^ollbwing the example early adopted by our an- 
cestors, we have repudiated the civil law and rigidly adhered to the 
common law, when a larger wisdom and a more cosmopolitan logic would 
haye long since seen -the propriety of adopting whatever was found ser- 
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viceable in both, and repudiating all else in either. There are many 
features of the French Penal Code which might with profit both to the 
accused and to the interests of public justices be adopted. 

We are inconsistent with ourselves in our administration of criminal 
law. This error results from a blind adherence to the old common law 
of England. We boast that this ancient code is the source of our rights, 
the fountain of our laws, and the inheritance of our people. We there- 
fore eagerly adopt or accept it where it is palpably at variance with our 
political institutions. Instead of prudently using it, we pervert^ and 
abuse it. Instead, therefore, of an American system of criminal law, 
thoroughly suited to the time and the place, we have a heterogeneous 
mass of patch-work, neither symmetrical, concise, nor logical. The sys- 
tem consists of compromises between the awful dignity of government 
and the suppliant rights of the individual, instead of a homogeneous sys- 
tem of natural justice. The work of law reform has proceeded just far 
enough to exhibit the hideous deformity of what remains; without hav- 
ing advanced far enough to furnish any satisfactory substitutes. We 
have still the absur^ intricacies of special pleading as to the manner of 
exhibiting on the rcftord the charge, with all. the senseless verbosity of 
'the old precedents, but destitute of the real information plainly, «imply 
and accurately stated, which a prisoner needs. We have fictitious alle- 
gations in all their array, while substantial and essential facts are left 
to guess. We presume a man innocent, but yet we exclude him from 
showing it in the only way open to him, by his own word under oath; 
thereby utterly depriving him of the real benefit of an innocent presump- 
tion: instead thereof assuming guilt and presuming a resort to perjury 
to evade its consequences. This is the more absurd and unnatural as in 
this State in all civil proceedings, we have narrowed {he pleadings to 
essential averments wi4h substantial accuracy and precision,^nd allow 
all parties to testify under oath, with trifling and perhaps indispensable 
exceptions. 

By our system of juries we abridge instead of expanding their useful- 
ness; and thus belittle instead of magnifying their oflfice. An impartial 
jury is the first right of the criminal and the first duty of the govern- 
ment. Instead of placing in the jury box the name of every adult male 
citizen, we expose ourselves to all the dangers of a packed jury. When 
that packed jury is obtained, we deprive them of their great right by 
allowing them to pass only upon the question of guilt or innocence, dele- 
gating to the arbitrary caprice of a judge, governed by the arbitrary 
caprice of capricious legislators, the not less momentous q*uestion of the 
sentence. Many a prisoner, therefore, knows that his sentence i's unjust; 
many a one knows that his fellow prisoner, for a far greater crime is to 
suffer a far less punishment. This inevitably perverts moral discipline 
and deteriorates penal economy. 

The remedy is obvious, by either extending full trial and sentence to 
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one or two judges, or else giving to the jury the same authority. ' Ea6h 

would have their complement of advantages and disadvantages; This 

occasion does not require their comparison ; it is esough that the topic 

is mentioned. 

These needful reforms in criminal procedure, are believed to be as 
sure, eventually, to take place, as time is to roll on. When they are 
accomplished, still others, more in detail, and possibly more radical, are 
quite certain to be found indispensable. 

The questions of the most expedient number of a jury, and of the 
propriety of their entire or partial unanimity to work conviction, of a 
special jury of experts to try issues of insanity, of the instructions of 
courts to juries, and of the conduct of juries while in defiberation, all 
these must receive some attention. It will come to be a question, what 
propriety there is in allowing the prosecution the close in the argument 
over the prisoner's counsel; and still more, what need and what safety 
there is in an officer of the government, like a judge, following the plea 
of the government with an added argument on the facts in the form of a 
charge, as too often happens. On a trial for crimes, the close belongs to 
the citizen in his unequal contest with authority. He should also be 
entitled to process at the expense of tHe government, for obtaining 
witnesses. The State might, in the end be reimbursed, by compelling a 
a groundless or malicious prosecutor' to repay them, or suffer imprison- 
ment as a penalty, in the event of the prisoner's acquittal. In case of his 
conviction, the expense of the trial could be taken into consideration in 
the sentence, which might be both by fine and imprisonment. It is also 
doubtful whether the State should not furnish ah attorney for the defence 
of poor prisoners unable to retain counsel. We should then see less of 
that most shameful spectacle, prisoners convicted not by reason of their 
guilt, but by virtue of their poverty preventing them making good their 
innocence. 

That system of criminal administration must be esteemed best which 
exhausts the resources of justice to shield the innocent from unjust pun- 
ishment, and to mete to the guilty deserved punishment, always keep- 
ing in view the fundamental objects of punishment, the reformation of 
the criminal, and the security of society. 
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(I.) 

MEMORIAL OF MEMBERS OF THE PRISON ASSO- 
CIATION AND OTHER CITIZENS TO THE LEG- 
ISLATURE : 

To the Honorable the Senate and Assembly of the State of New York : 

Gentlemen — The memorial of the* undersigned, a committee appointed 
by the Prison Association of New York, to take into consideration the 
organization of the prisons of the State, and to report a plan for their 
re-organization, respectfully represents : 

That the examination of the prisons of this State, made during the 
past two years, have revealed such imperfections and defects in them as 
to convince the Association that a thorough revision of our prison sys- 
tem is needed, and that material reforms ought to be introduced therein. 
In this view the Association created the present committee, and charged 
them with the duty named in the preceding paragraph. 

The work assigned to the committee* is of great breadth and magni- 
tude. Its importance both to the moral and material 'interests of the 
State cannot easily be exaggerated. In entering upon it, the commit- 
tee was met, at the threshold, with the want of light to guide them ia 
their labors. They saw clearly that our prison system, as at present 
organized, is, in several respects, extremely defective; but they did not 
so distinctly see how the defects could be remiriied, nor the precise 
nature of the reforms needed. To the end that they might obtain the 
information deemed, if not essential, at least highly important, to the 
successful discharge of the duties laid upon them, the committee applied 
to the Association for authority to send out two commissions, one to the 

• • 

• States of our own .Union, and the other to Great Britain, and possibly to 
some of the States of Continental Europe, known to have made ihe 
greatest progress in the science of prison discipline, to examine their 
prisons and prison systems, and make full report of the results of their 
observations and researches. The authority asked was readily granted 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee felt, as the undersigned feel, that light is 
wanted, and that it should be sought in all quarters where, there is hope 
of obtaining it. They know that several of the States of our Union have 
prison systems of much merit, and that even in cases where the system, 
as a whole, is far from perfect, there may be special points of excellence 
which might be wisely transferred to our own, in seeking to give it an 
improved organization. They know that the public mind of Europe, a^d 
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particularly of England and Ireland, has been, for the past ten or fifteen 
years, directed withr earnestness to questions of prison discipline and 
prison reform, and that mtch solid progress has been made in that di- 
rection. Doubtless much valuable information as to what has been ac- 
complished, is already within our reach, embodied in prison reports, par- 
liamentary blue books, and publications of various name. But many of 
the works upon which we must rely for whatever ktiowledge we may ob- 
tain, particularly in reference to the rival systems of England and Ire- 
land, which are the most important for our purpose, are of a controversial 
and partisan character. The writers have, almost without exception, 
some special theory or favorite point to maintain, and their discussions 
are often so warm as to be marred by no little acrimony. This makes it 
difficult, at times, to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to what the 
truth is, and leaves the inquirer perplexed and doubtful as to the real 
state of the facts in agiven case. Besides, no printed report of any kind, 
however impartial and trustworthy, gives us either all the information 
we want, or of just the kind we want. The minute details, the springs 
and wheels by which the machinery is moved, the anatomy of the sys- 
tem (if we may so say,) in all its ramifications, in short, 4i. thousand 
things which would throw important light upon the subject, and be of 
essential service in guiding the Association in framing an improved 
prison system for J^ew York, are apt to be omitted from the publications 
referred to, if for no other reason, because of their familiarity to the 
writers of said publications. 

The policy of sending out Commissions for the purpose of making ex- 
aminations of the kind now proposed, if the occasion be of sufficient 
magnitude, will not be questioned. Such commissions were familiar to 
the usage of even a remote antiquity. The wisest and most valuable 
code of laws known to the ancient world, (always excepting that dictated 
to Moses by the Deity himself,) was the result of such a commission. 
We refer to the Roman Laws of the Twelve Tables; a work of which 
Cicero had so high an appreciation that he declared his preference to it 
alone over all the writings of the philosophers. But it is in modern 
times, and since nations have become, to an extent unknown in former 
ages, intertwined and homogeneous in their interests, their sympathies, 
and even their institutions and laws, that such commissions have been 
most common and most fruitful of beneficial results. Commissioners have 
been sent from the United States and from individual States and cities 
to Europe, and from the States of Europe to this country, to obtain light 
and information with reference to industrial pursuits, both agricultural 
and mechanical; with reference also to military affairs, naval ai^chitecture, 
moral institutions, the best tmodes of lighting cities with gas and sup- 
plying them with effective systems of sewerage, and other subjects 
almost •innumerable. This very interest of prison reform has itself 
afforded the most signal example of the utility and wisdom of such 
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agencies. Some thirty years ago, France sent two commissions, and 
Great Britain and Prussia each one, to this country, to examine the 
prisons and prison systems of the United States, then esteemed the best 
and most enlightened in the world. It is to the wise forecast of those 
nations, in commissioning and sending out some of their most eminent 
citizens on agencies of this sort, that they are indebted for the improve- 
ments since introduced into their penal institutions. There is reason to 
believe that, as sometimes happens in other things, the pupils have, in 
some respects, outstripped their teacher, and that, as they formerly came 
to school to up, so we may now go to school to them to our advantage. 
At all events, there can be no doubt that our prison system needs mate- 
rial amendment. The Prison Association, deeply convinced of this,. has 
entered upon the vast labor of devising a plan for its reorganization. In 
this work they need, and they respectfully ask, the co-operation of the 
Legislature. We claim to be, and truly are, the* Empire State of the 
Union. Our institutions, then, ought Us> be worthy of our pre-eminence, 
in all respects a model to the nation and the world; and, certainly, no 
less a model in our agencies and modes of dealing with criminals, than 
in the otheBwgreat interests of a commonwealth. 

To enable us to discharge, in the best and most effective manner, the 
duty assigned us by the Executive Committee, by aiding us to obtain, 
in the way indicated, the light deemed essential to si\ph a performance ■ 
of it, the uLdersigned respectfully ask your honorable bodies to increase 
your usual appropriation to our treasury to such sum as to your wisdom, 
shall seem proper and necessary. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT, Chairman. 

Wm. P. Allen, John H. Griscom, 

John T. Hoffman, R. N. Havens, 

Francis Libber, John Stanton Gould, 

• Thomas W. Clerke, E. 0. Wines. 
John Ordronaux, 

New York, January lOthj 1865. 

The undersigned members and friends of the Prison Association concur 
in the prayer of the Committee as presented in the foregoing memorial : 

Daniel Lord, D. P. Ihgraham, George Gr is wold, 

Wm. M. Evarts, A. Oakey Hall, James Boorman, • 

A, W. Bradford, B. W. Bouney, Jonathan Sturges, 

Edwards Pierrepont, F. B. Cutting, John Taylor Johnston, 

David Dudley Field, James Brown, Thomas C. Acton, 

Charles P. Kirkland, A. A. Low, John E. Bergen, 

Wm. McMurray. 

Dated New Yobk, Jan. IQth, 1865. i 
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The undersigned members of the Executive Committee cordially unite 
in the petition of their special committee, appointed to devise a plan for 
the reorganization of the prisons of the State: 
John David Wolfe, William T. Booth, 



Peter Cooper, 
John J. Owen, 
Geo. L. PrentisSj 
Samuel F. B. Morse, 
H. S. Terbell, 
G. B. Hubbell, 
S. H. Wales, 



Cephas Braintjrd, 
Frank W. Ballard, 
Mark Hoyt, 
H. Kp. Bull, 
Samuel Osgood, 
William C. Gilman, 
Howard Crosby, 



Edward Cooper, 
James C. Holden, 
A. S. Van Duzer, 
James H. Titus, 
E. Richardson, 
Israel Russell, 
Adam T. Sackett, 
Stephen Cutter. 



Ne|^ York, Jan, 16/A, 1865. 



[Assem. No. 62.] 
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(J.) ^ 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL AGENT. 

Office op the New York Prison Association, ) 
12 Centre Street, Jaru 2df 1865. j 

To the Executive Commiitee N. Y, Prison Association : 

Grentlemen — The undersigned. General Agent, respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of his labors during the past year, as well 
among the prisoners detained and awaiting trial or examination as in 
relation to discharged convicts. 

In accordance with long established custom, the following tables (re- 
ported by the warden of the City Prison to the Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction), are inserted in this report, as the best acces- 
sible data for practical investigation of the history and Aature of crime 
in this city and Brooklyn, and as aiding the committee in forming a just 
idea of this field of philanthropic labor, found at their very doors, in' 
whicn, by the providence of Almighty God, they are especially called to 
labor, and whose crime and misery it is their duty, as it is their pleasure, 
to seek to lessen by all possible means. 

TABLE A. 

Firft District Prison, Halls of White White Black Black • 

Justice. • males. females, males, females. Total. 

iTnmber remaining in prison Jan 1st, 1864.'. .. 132 58 11 1 202 

Kamber received daring the year 9,804 10,498 353 293 20,948 

9,936 10,556 364 294 21,150 

During the year have been discharged 6,<«65 3, 061 308 271 10, 605 

Deceased 20 8 28 

Killed by an insane man 3 .... .... 3 

Bent to Blackwell's Island by police and other 

courts 1,000 T,754 43 17 2,814 

Transferred to Blackwell's Island by Commis- 
sioners 1,674 5,603 7,277 

Sent to State prison 96 32 5 .... 133 

Remaining in prison Deo. 31st, 1864 1 78 98 8 6 290 

9,936 10,556 '364 294 21,150 

In addition to the number received at First 

District prison, viz 9,804 10,498 353 293 20,948 

There were discharged from Second District 

prison 2,264 1,173 45 33 3,516 

Bent to BiackwelPs Island 71 72 3 1 147 

Discharged from Third District prison 3,335 1, 948 31 22 5,336 

Bent to Blackwell's IsUnd*. '. 46 112 .... 1 159 

Discharged from Fourth District prison '. 749 324 12 2 1,087 

Bent to Blackwell's Island 12 26 1 .... 39 

16,281 14,153 445 352 31,231 
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TABLE B. 

NatiTity. 

Kamber reeeired who were of native birth • 

do do foreign birth 



Nnmber received who were married 

do do single 

do do widowed 

do whose social relationit wore tmkuowny 



Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


6,271 


3,577 


8,848 


11,455 


10,928 


22,383 



16,726 



Kamber received who were of temperate habits 
do do intemperate* «• 



• ••• •••• 



5,395 

10,567 

580 

184 

16,726 

r. — 

5,617 
11,109 

16,726 



Kamber received who could not read. 



do 
do 
do 
do 
known. 



do readonly..... 

do read and write 

who were well educated 

whose degree of education was 



un- 



2^1 



16,726 



14,505 

6,615 

4,876 

2,613 

401 

14,505 

6,987 
7,618 

14,505 



123 



14,605 



31,231 

12,010 
15,443 

585 

31,231 

12,604 
18,6^7 

31,231 



3,362 


4,526 


7,888 


781 


6,315 


7,096 


11,662 


3,467 


15,119 


640 


74 


714 



414 



31,231 



TABLE C. 



For what offence committed. 



Abandonment .*.... 

Abduction 

Af&on '• 

Abortion 

Assault and battery 

do felonious 

Attempt to commit burglary 

do grand larceny 

Burglary. , 

Bastardy 

Bigamy 

Being engaged in the slave trade 

Breaking jail 

Conspiracy. 

Counterfeiting otin 

Contempt of court 

Carrying slung shot 

Cruelty to seamen. .'. 

Delirium tremens 

Deserting seamen 

do soldiers 

Disorderly conduct 

do boys and girls 

do idle or suspicious persons . 

Einbeczlement 

Felony ; 

Fraud 

Felonious assault 

Fitting out slavers 

Forgery 

Furious driving 

Fugitives from justice 

Gau^oling 

Grand larceny 

Habitual drunkenness 

Incest 

Illegal voting 

Indooent assault f 

Bzposnre of person 

InMinity 



First District Prison. 



Hales. 


Females. 


Total 


57 


.... 


57 


2 


.... 


2 


13 


.... 


13 


4 


.... 


4 


1,071 


251 


1,322 


190 


28 


218 


5 


• « • • 


5 


13 


• • • • 


13 


113 




115 


12 


• • • • 


12 


6 


• • • « 

• • • • 


6 


. .... * 
5 


• • • • 

r 

• • • • 


""b 


8 


• • • • 


8 


2 


• • • • 
% • • • 


""2 


11 


• • • • 

1 


12 


32 


.... 


32 


2,'070 


'4,*oio 


..... 
6,080 


25 


7 


32 


15 


• • • • 


15 


14 


• « • • 


14 


98 


1 


99 


6 


• • • • 


6 


36 


• • • • 


36 


• • • • 

115 


"is 


• . . . 
128 


19 


• • • • 


19 


6 


• • • • 


6 


22 


1 


23 


533 


342 


875 


5 


10 


15 


1 


.... 


1 


8 


.... 


8 


7 


• . . • 


7 


3 


.... 


3 


275 


233 


508 
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First District Prison. 

For what offenee eommittecl. > *^ % 

Males. Femalw. Total. 

Iiitoxieation 1^981 8,600 6,581 

Juvenile delinquents •• 148 45 193 

Keeping disorderly house 33 29 H3 

Kidnapping 4 4 .S 

Larceny. 34 22 56 

'< on the higb seas .... •».. •..• 

<< from the person • 15 8 23 

Lodgers 34 / .... 34 

Malicious mieehief 16 3 19 

Manslangter •• .... .... •••• 

Mayhem .... ,... .... 

Maiming 1 .... 1 

Misdemeanors 65 ^ 6 61 

Murder.. 59 11 70 

'^ on the high seas 4 ..•• 4 

Mutiny and revolt 46 .... 46 

Obtaining goods by false pretences .... 24 3 27 

Opening Tetters 4 .... 4 

Petit laiceny 1,517 976 2,493 

Perjury 1 .... 1 

Pickpockets 5 10 15 

* irocy ....•.••..........*.*........ •... .... .... 

Receiving stolen goo4^ 46 13 59 

Rape 26 .... 26 

Riot 5 .... 5 

Robbery 104 2 106 

<< on the high seas .... .... .... 

Seduction 2 .... 2 

Selling lottery tickets .... .... .... 

Sodomy k 1 .... 1 

Surrender by hail 3 .... 3 

Vagrancy 974 .1,114 2,088 

Violation of Corporation ordinances. . . 28 .... 28 

<* << Enlistment laws 9 .... 9 

«« "blockade « 107 .... 107 

** ('patent ** .... .... .... 

Without offence being speeified 56 45 101 

Witnesses in State Courts 9 1 10 

« « United States Courts 4 .... 4 

Total 10,157 10,791 20,948 

TABLE D, 

Second District Prison . 

For what offence committed.- / *•• • ^ 

Males. Females. Total. 

Abandonment ,..' 7 .... , *l 

Assault and' battery 170 59 235 

Abduction 1 1 2^ 

Arson 3 1 4 

Bastardy «. 12 .... 12 

Bigamy ..... .... ....^ 

Burglary .... 

Desertion .... 

Disorderly conduct 1,265 530 1,801 

Embezzlement 5 .... 5 

Felonious assault and battery 30 2 .32 

Forgery 14 1 15 

Fraud 4 .... 4 

Furious driving 4 .... 4 

Felony 3 ..*• 3 

Gambling 1 .... 1 

Grand larceny 49 25 74 

Indecent assault 1 .... 1 

do exposure of person 2 .... 2 

Intoxication 500 401 901 

Juvenile delinquents 5« .... 5 

Keeping disorderly house 7 9 16 

Larceny • 15 6 21 
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KatiTifcy of Persons oommitted daring 

the year 1864. Hales. 

Sonth America 9 

Portugal 7 

Hexieo 2 

Asia ' 6 

Sandwich Islands ' 1 

Bavaria • 9 

Greece 4 

Austria 5 

Unknown 54 

Total 16,726 
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Classificdtion Table of the Ages of the Male and Female Prison- 
ers received during the year 1864. 

Ages- Males. Females. Total. 

Under 15 years 1,965 295 2,260 

From 15 to 20 years 1,833 2,369 4,202 

do 20 to 25 do *2,895 2,781 6,676 

do 25 to 30 do 9,037 3,630 6,667 

do30to35 do 1,832 1,710 3,542. 

do 35to40 do 2,255 2,060 ' 4,315 

do 40to'45 do 977 606 1,582 

do 45 to 50 do 910 619 1,629 

do 50to55 do * 418 149 567 

do 55 to 60 -do *..... 330 146 476 

do 60 to 65 do 137 62 199 

do 65 to 70 do .... 81 60 131 

Over 70 years 56 29 85 

Total. ..; 16,726 14,505 31,231 
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In connectiou with the above tables of criminality, it may be proper 
to state, and will certainly be interesting to the Executive Committee 
to know, the number of witnesses committed during the year to the 
House of Detention, under the immediate superintendence of the Police 
Commissioners, as reported by Mr. Thomas J. Folger, sergeant of police. 
The House of Detention for witnesses is an admirable institution, honor- 
able alike to the commissioners, by whom it is managed, and to this 
great metropolis. From Mr. Fo1ge^^s report it appears that there were 
remaining in the house, November 1st, 1863, 25, and 'that there were 
admitte(^ during the year ensuing 204, making a total of inmates for the 
year of 229. Of these, 183 were males and 46 females*; 98 were natives 
of the United States, and 131 foreigners ; an^ there were detained, for 
periods varying from one day to thirty days, 1*16, and for periods vary, 
ing from one month to seven months, 53. 

The tables, furnished by Mr. Sutton, of the city prison, show, that in 
the city of New York alone during the past year, there have been 31,231 
arres^, of persons of all ages, sexes, nationalities and conditions in life, 
as criminals or vagrants. 

Could our Association increase ils expenditures and multiply its agen. 
cies tenfold, even then it could not expect to do scarcely an appreciable 
portion of its duty to this multitude of unfortunates, this crowd of immor- 
tal men and women, who are all hastening to death, and the judgment 
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which follows, — that filial retribution, when each will receive according 
■ to that he hath done, whether it bo good or evil. 

To select from this inasB of depravity, misfortufic, recklessLees, blun- 
dering and crime, with its intermingled cases of absolute innocence, of 
diseased physical, mental, or moral nature, or of wild and unreasoning 
despair, those cases which admit of reUef, and-which demand his most 
earnest attention, has been the daily occupation of your agent; an occu- 
pation always laborious, always harrowing, dnd sometimes discouraging 
and thankless, yet often relieved by instances of conspicuous benefit to 
the friendless an4 the unfortunate, which greatly cheer and refresh his 
spirit, and which encourage and quicken him in the work to which he is 
devoted. 4 

It is not to he forgotten that the innocent and the guilty are alike en- 
titled to bumati sympathy and human charity, and whilst your agent has 
sought to relieve the innocent, from the consequences of indiscretion, he 
has not failed in his efforts to convince the guilty of the enormity of his 
ofi'ences, and to bring the wanderer back to right paths, to a love of God 
and goodness, amd, as a consequent result, a scrupulous and uniform re- 
spect for laws, human and divine. 

The following is a condensed statement of our labors for the year 1864: 
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Your getieral agent, tmder the direction of the standing committoes 
on detentions and discharged convicts, devotes himself, as yon are aware, 
gentlemen, wholly to labors connected with these two departments of 
our general work. The following cases, selected out of many hundreds 
flimilar in character, and no less interesting, are submitted, as giving a 
clear exhibition of the nature, importance and utflity of the* work done 
by the Association, through its agent, in these departments. 

Report of Cases in the Detention Department. 

Number 1— Was a green girl from Ireland. Three weeks after her 
arrival we found her an inmate of a prison, awaiting her examination on 
a charge of stealing a pocket book containing the pawn ticket of a gold 
watch, a ring and other property. The said book had been taken, as 
was alleged, from a drawer in the room of complainant. This girl had 
been engaged at Castle Garden soon after she had left the ship as help 
at $6 per month. Her mistress occnpied the floor over that from which 
the property had been taken. 

After conversing with the prisoner, we were irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that she had not entered such room, and consequently knew 
nothing of the larceny. We attended the examination before the police 
Justice, and listened attentively for such testimony as would justify her 
commitment for trial; but^ none was offered, and for this reason (the 
pawn hook had been found with its contents untouched) she was dis- 
charged. We advised her return to her situation and resumption of her 
duties, if permitted; if not, respectfully to demand her wages and quit. 
The lady refused to pay, as the month's wages were not yet du6 her. 
The girl consented to remain the next three days; after their expiration, 
the mistress again objected, because she had been absent from her duties 
full three days, though unjustly imprisoned during that time on her own 
complaint. Rather than any dissatisfaction should be felt or expressed, 
^he remained another three days, hard at work from early morning to 
late at night, when she was told that she could leave and call for her 
month' » wages some other time. 

This friendless and inexperienced girl was not known to any one per- 

' flon in the country. She was provided with a home by a member of the 

Association. She made several attempts to collect her wages, but was 

Bnsupcessful. At length your agent imperatively demanded her hard 

^fiMmed pittance, when it was reluctantly paid. 

The family who had sheltered her soon procured for her a situation, in 
which sher remained for some months, improving daily, and commending 
lierself to the confidence and favorable consideration of her employers. 

Number 2 — Two persons — a man and a woman — were seen by your 
agent in the Tombs^ charged with grand larceny, stealing two $50 green- 
backs from a returned soldier. 

We had frequent opportunities of conversing with the accused. We 
thoroughly investigated the case, and after ascertaining their character 
and antecedents,, we felt that there were grave doubts of their guilt. 
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The man is a laborer, a widower, having lost his wife abont six weeks 
ago. He has three children. Tlie woman had lived in the same bouse 
with him over four years. Since his bereavement, she had superin- 
tended his domestic affairs. Although in very indigent circumstances, 
they both sustained the reputation of being entirely honest. This 
alleged offence was committed on new yearns day. 

They were brought up for trial. We submitted the facts, as we under- 
stood them, to the district attorney. He replied, " let them be tried; if 
innocent, they will be acquitted; if guilty, they must be punished." We 
referred the case to his honor the Recorder. It stood thus: The com- 
plainant called at the |bouse of the prisoner on new year's morning; he 
breakfasted there; they soon after left home to make calls; he (the com- 
plaanant) had been drinking to excess; about 2, o'clock they returned; he 
was then almost dead drunk. Instead of sitting down to dinner, he 
placed three chairs together, stretched his carcass upon them, and went 
soundly to sleep. There he remained for full three hours, when his old- 
est child called to ask if her father was there. She was told that he was, 
and that when he awoke they woutd send him home. They soon after 
awakened him; he went home, and soon missed his money. He 
could not imagine where it was lost. It occurred to him that he would 
go to his friend, and that probably he should find it there. On his way, 
he met with a police oflBcer whom he knew, and who offered .to accompa- 
ny him .They entered the apartment, asking, "where is B?'' The woman 
replied, "he is lying down asleep." " I must see him," said the oflBcer; 
"I want this man's inoney." She told him that it could be had, if he de- 
scribed it. "I picked up two bills after h^ had left, and gave them to ' 
Mr. B., who told me that it was not his money, it must belong, said he, 
to — — , and I will give it him in the 'morning, when he becomes sober." 
The man was awakened; the oflBcer demanded the lost money; when he 
took out of his vest pocket and handed him the two greenbacks. 

This vigilant and faithful oflScer arrested both persons. A complaint 
'was preferred, and they were committed for trial. These facts were 
briefly told the Recorder. His honor sent for the complainant. He ask- 
ed him how long he had known the prisoners? He replied "'fifteen years." 
"Have. either of them been in prison before?" " Never." " Do you be- 
lieve they intended to keep your money., or to rob you?" He -re- 
plied, " I believe they had no such intention." The papers were ordered 
on file, and the parties were discharged. 

Number 3 — Was arrested on the complaint of a small store-keeper 
for a petit larceny. She solemnly protested her innocence, and assured 
us that the article alleged to have been stolen she had bought in his 
store, and that she honestly paid for it. Your agent sent for a friend of 
hers,, who served a subpoena on the young person of whom she had. pur- 
chased the article in dispute, and to whom she had paid the price asked. 
Of course, the court before whom the complaint came Ordered her dis- 
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charge. She heartily thanked the Association for saving her from a 
penitentiary. 

Number 4 — Aged nine years, was seen in prison. He was committed 
for examination for drunkenness, and it was not his first offence. Oh! what 
a destractive business is the liquor traffic! How terrible are the respon- 
sibilities of those who manufacture strong drinks, and of those who sell 
them! If these two classes were sent to our penal institutions, and all 
others prevented from going into this nefanous business, we might hope 
soon to witneas a moral revolution in all our large cities, which would 
be felt everywhere, and would make the wilderness like Eden, and the 
desert to blossom as the rose. 

Number 5 — Calls at our office and represents that^ in consequence of 
the protracted illness of her husband, who was admitted into one of our 
hospitals some time since, she was reluctantly driven to place her two 
children on Randall's Island. It has pleased God in His Providence to 
remove her husband by death. Her friends have so aided her pecuniarily 
that she now desires to have her children restored to her, confidently be- 
lieving that in her case " the Lord will provide;" 

At her earnest request, we wrote to the Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction as soon as we ascertained that her story was true, and they 
promptly ordered the discharge of the children from the institution. This 
poor woman subsequently called to thank the Association. 
. Number 6 — ^Aged fourteen years, was charged with stealing money 
from a till. He was convicted, when the court desired the agent to make 
some inquiry into his past history and report at the next sitting. We 
knew him to be a very bad boy, and so infori^ed the court, when he was 
conveyed to the House of Hefuge. 

Number 7 — On complaint of a degraded, intemperate woman, 
with a string of aliases to her name, was convicted of petit larceny, and 
remanded for sentence. 

We believed the prisoner not guilty. Hence we engaged to investi- 
gate the case, and report to the Court on the following day. We visited 
ihe wretched dwelling of the complainant, when we discovered the facts 
to be precisely as we had anticipated. The pawn tickets, now alleged 
to have been stolen by this poor woman, she had accused another person 
of stealing 6 weeks ago. The complainant is a notoriously bad woman. 
The prisoner is very much her su(>erior in mA>ral qualities and (^huracter. 
These representations were made tb the Court, when the priHoiicr wuh in 
stantly discharged. She wept with grateful emotion. 

Number 8 — At the request of the judges, we carefully oni|uired int: 
the character and antecedents of several prisoners, who h toot I eonrinf'. 
of crime, and who were to be sentenced in Court in a f<«w lUxyn. TU? 
is embarrassing; we labor to perform it faithfully, ho uh tti e^rx*- i 
testimony of a good conscience; we then leave rcMultn to piuciaeT^i"': 

Number 9 — Was discharged from the Court of UttiMwa^ 
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She had been held on complaint of several bad women, who testified that 
she had cut them with a knife. This was a trumped up case; we knew 
it to be entii'ely false. Your agent introduced her to an excellent situa- 
tion, where she is doing well. She is happy and thankful. ' 

Number 10 — We visit a detention prison, where we find a woman 
whom we recognise to be a discharged convict. She has despised 
remonstrance and reproof. Poor creature! she appears to be incapable 
of living an honest life. She tells us that after being but one week in 
a new situation, she has stolen $100 worth of clothing. We felt it ouir 
duty to adopt the most effectual means to prevent a repetition of crime 
in her case. She was tried in the court of general sessions, and is now in 
her former quarters in one of our penal institutions. We have but little 
hope of her reformation. Crime has become a second nature to her. 

Number 11 — We found a young persdn in prison, awaiting her 
examination. * She had been held nearly a month on a temporary com- 
mitment for an alleged petit larceny, stealing a hat, valued at $7. The 
complainant subsequently ascertained that the hat had been loaned, and 
that she had acted prematurely in causing her arrest. It certainly was 
an aggravation to her conduct, that she neglected to have the prisoner 
discharged. The justice was \vaited on, and she was promptly released. 
She expressed hearty thanks t6 the Association.^ 

Number 12 — Had been an inmate of the city prison 9 weeks for an 
alleged assault and battery with intent to do some serious bodily harm. 
No indictment had yet beeti found by the grand jury. The agent ascer- 
tained that the prisoner had a wife and one child, almost starving as the 
result of his incarceration! The papers were examined; the complaint 
did not amount to much; the District Attorney was consulted; he ad- 
mitted that the witness could not be found; and he, therefore, conseiTted 
to the man^s discharge. The Association hastened to alleviate their 
wants, and their hearts seemed to overflow with genuine thankfulness. 

We are encouraged to believe that this man will abstain frjom strong 
drink in the future, and that his little home will be more comfortable. 

Number 13 — Had been in one of our detention prisons for several 
weeks, on a complaint for larceny. His health had failed him seriously; 
his accuser could not be found; and the Association deemed it to be only 
right and humane to procure his discharge. This was accomplished. 
He was subsequently introQuced to Bellevue hospital, where he remained 
a considerable time. He was at length considered cured, and left the 
hospital. He visits again our office; we send for his clothes; we had 
written his friends; he is aided pecuniarily, which enabled him to leave 
for the country. Ho appeared to feel yery thankful for the attention 
given him. 

Number 14 — ^Was brought up for trial on an indictment for bur- 
glary in the 3d degree, having been found in a butcher's store at midnight 
by a police officer. This man had recently returned frojn the war 
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disabled. His friehds had welcomed him home. On this festive occasion 
he had imbibed too freely of intoxicating drink. The officer found him 
sitting on the butcher's block, stupid and asleep. All these facts were 
submitted to the District Attorney, and were corroborated by the officer. 
The man's general reputation was good. He was sentfenced for 3 months 
to the penitentiary. The Association by its interposition probably saved 
him from the State prison. 

Number 15 — Was visited in prison, charged with grand lardeny. , 
We listened attentively to his story; the papers were carefully examined, 
and the case thoroughly inyestigated. We felt strongly inclined to 
believe this prisoner innocent of the charge preferred against him. He 
had engaged counsel, but, from some unexplained cause, when the trial 
was called, his counsel w.as jiot in the court to defend him. Another 
counsel was assigned. The witnesses for the prosecution were called, 
but failed to appear. The trial was then set down for the following 
Tuesday. By this time' the residence of an important witness for the* 
defence was ascertained, who was introduced to tha district attorney. 
He felt the case must go to trial. On the day named, all the parties 
concerned having been subpoenaed, the case was called on. The wit^ 
nesses for the prosecution again failing to be present, the accused was 
discharged. 

The man subsequently called on the agent to return thanks for the 
timely aid rendered him (a stranger), as he said, in a terrible extremity. 

Number 16 — Was met with, awaiting trial for an alleged grand 
larceny. He has a wife and four small children. The facts were as fol- 
lows: On the 1*1 th of March last, a friend of the prisoner called upon 
.him and urged him to go out and take a drink, after having abstained 
for several months. He yielded to the temptation, and continued drunk 
for several days. In this condition, in the company of his friend, he 
visited a neighbor, on which occasion she lost her money, amounting to 
$65. She suspected one cf the two men. An officer was sent for, and 
the whole of said money was found on the prisoper. He was arrested 
and conveyed to prison. When sober, he could not be induced to believe 
that he had taken from his old friend her -money. The officer had placed 
(lis w3ls his duty) all the cash taken from the prisoner in the hands of 
the property clerk. The complainant had arranged, some time previ- 
ously, to leave New York, and could not be detained until the trial. 
The truth is, she had no desire to appear against him. All these facts. 
were presented to the district attorney, and, on our recommendation, he 
consented that the amount, $65, should be returned to the complainant 
by the prisoner's friends. This was done, and the man was restored to 
his distracted family. An order was served on the property clerk for 
the return of the money, which was promptly complied with. This fam- 
ily vere unfeignedly grateful to the Association. 

Number It — We visit the city prison and find a poor fellow in 
the hospital cell, very sick with erysipelas. We obt^m itom \k^ xv^^v 
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dent physician a certificate confirmatory of this fact. We wait on the 
authorities and procure their consent to his removal, on our promise to 
produce hira in court when he shall be restored to health. We consent, 
and he is released. A coach is provided and he is conveyed to his home. 
When convalescent, we notifjr the clerk; the witnesses appear, but 
express an unwillingness to press the complaint. The man was accor- 
dingly discharged. 

Number 18 — Was brought into court of general sessions to plead 
to an indictment for grand larceny. The property not being worth $25, 
a plea of petit larceny was accepted. This silly girl represented that 
she required a watch to ascertain the proper time to rise in the morning. 
It had been taken by her from a drawer and was missing; she foolishly 
denied having it. Had she to^d the truth, there would have been no 
trouble, and especially as she had not left the house and had no intention 
pf leaving. The complainant expressed an unwillingness to appear 
against her, as she manifestly had no felonious intent. The blunder and 
the untruths to which.it had led were forgiven, and she was discharged. 

Number 19 — Two sisters were inmates of one of our city prisons. 
Oni3 was indicted for stealing clothing; the other for receiving said pro. 
perty, knowing it to be stolen. The former confessed her fault with bit- 
ter tears, asserting her belief that the articles were cast off and regarded 
as useless. She fully admits the wrong she has done. The agent very 
carefully investigated this case and ascertained what had been the hab- 
its and reputation of the prisoners. The result justified him in repre- 
senting to the district attorney that neither of the sisters had ever before 
been suspected of dishonesty.* The families with whom they had lived 
during the last four years assured us that their conduct had been uni- 
formly correct. 

The truth is, the prisoner had taken these articles, believing they 
were comparatively useless, to her sister, who was living in respectable 
service, and she unsuspectingly accepted them. The district attorney 
consented to enter a nolle prosequi in the latter case. This girl was 
discharged. One of the members of the Association employ- 
ed her in his family, where she has since done exceedingly well. 
The other girl was sent to the penitentiary for three mbnX-hs. Such was 
the mental suffering of these young women, and the salutary lessons 
learned by them, that they will never, we confidently feel, be guilty of 
a repitition of such wrong. 

Number 20 — We found this man in the Tombs, on a commftt- 
meut for disorderly conduct. After conversing with him, we were per- 
suaded that he was neither a rowdy nor an old offender. He had, the 
previous day, drunk too much wine, and he was deceived by it, as Solo- 
mon says men who drink it are apt to be. He sol^nly vowed to abstain 
in future. His case was submitted to the committing justice, and he 
was discharged. He had, somehow, lost his hat. We congratulated 
him that his head was. not in it, when lost. The Association furnished 
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him with another hat, a clean shirt, a close shaye and a cup of coffee. 
He then started for his home a wiser, and, we hope, a better* man. He 
appeared to feel under some obligation to those who had helped him. 

Number 21 — A poor colored man had been in prison some 
twelve weeks on a charge of felonious assault and battery with intent 
to kill. The facts are : This man and his wife had retired to rest early 
in the evening. Between 12 and 1 o'clock he awoke, leaped out of 
bed and tried to get out of the window into the street. His wife, how- 
ever, prevented him. He ran to the door, and succeeded in getting out. 
She pulled him into the house, when he seized a knife which was lying * 
on the table, and cut her in several places. She recovered and refused 
to appear against him, alleging that he was a good husband, and at 
the time was out of his head. These facts were submitted, and he was 
discharged. 

Number 22 — This woman, an inmate of the city prison, was 
arrested on a charge of grand larceny. She is the mother of four child- 
ren. The facts of the case are as follows : A sum of money was left in' 
lier hands for safe keeping ; the package was opened -by a son of tthe 
woman to whom it was entrusted, and two or three times a few dollars 
were abstracted. The husband of the trustee having deserted from the 
army and gone home to Scotland, she resolved (now that she had the 
means) to visit him there. Leaving a few dollars behind her, she took 
passage, having a strong hope of making up the amount taken from the 
package. After the lapse of a few weeks, she returned to New York 
and . to her former ' residence, accompanied by her husband. They 
expressed their regret to the wonlan that the money used by them could 
not be restored at the present, but said that they were not without hope 
that they should be able to pay her. She obtained a warrant for their 
arrest. The husband, on the preliminary examination, was of course 
discharged. Information was given to the Provost Marshal of his being 
a deserter. He was arrested and sent to his regiment, and his wife was 
committed for trial. In the judgment of the agent, from whatever 
stand point he could take, there wa? no evidence of a felonious taking 
of this money. We felt that the conduct of the woman was very repre- 
lenaible, and, although there was little or no danger of her conviction 
and punishment, it was deemed most advisable, "because most just and 
equitable, to make an effort to secure the complainant her money. 

The agent, being informed that a gentleman of wealth, a resident of 
the old country, had shewn this family great sympathy, and is still 
their friend, wrote him on the subject, submitting all the facts of the 
case. He replied with commendable promptitude, expressing his regret • 
at the unjustifiable step the woman had taken, but at the same tinie 
Tcry kindly transmitting a sum suflScient to make a satisfactory repara- 
tion. Without delay this was accomplished, and the prisoner was dis- • 
diarg^ed and restored to her family. 
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Number 23 — ^Was charged with grand larceny. She had applied 
for needle work. This she had pledged. We diligently inquired 
her history and ascertained that she was not addicted to drinking or 
any other vice, save one — " buying policies J' She admits buying various 
articles on credit and selling them at a sacrifice — ^borrowing moneys 
and pledging every portable article from her house to buy ** policies ;'* 
that she seldom won a prize; and that the habit had ruined her in **body, 
mind and estate." We called on her husband, who confirmed her 
acknowledgment. He had concluded to discard her. We urged him 
not to do this, but to co-operate with us in our efibrts to save her, and 
he acquiesced ; the property was restored and she was discharged. 
She has promised to do better. May she keep her word! 

Number 24 — An unfortunate young creature was committed to 
the Tombs for disorderly conduct. She appeared^ to feel very much 
ashamed and was deeply sensible of her fail and consequent degrada- 
tion. , Under these circumstances we suggested that she be transferred 
to the care of Mrs, Richmond, or to that of Mrs. Offer, matron of. tba 
Magdalen, as,, with either of these ladies, appropriate counsel smd 
instructions may induce her to consider her ways, and be instrumental 
in effecting a permanent reformation of life. She was sent to the Mag* 
delen as^'bim. 

Number 25 — When in court, this morning, an ojGficer called oiw? 

attention to the case of ■ -^ ^ , charged with petit larceny. Tbci 

Qomplainant was introduced to us. He said he had known the prisoner 
when he was a respectable merchant in this city. He had failed in buai' 
»ess, and of late was ^.ddicted to habits of gross intemperance. Hd 
declined to appear against him. This was, he believed, the first time he 
had been charged with dishonesty. He begged us to speak in behalf 
of this poor man and h^^ve him discharged. When his name wgis reached 
on the calendar, he was not present. His commitment was handed to an 
officer with a request that he be brought into court The officer -soon 
returned with the information *^ he is dead-^-he died in a fit of deliriunk 
tremens a few minutes since." Sad issue of the intoxicating bowll 
Alas, that it should be so common. niml ruml how fearful are thy 
ravages! How awful the responsibility of those who make and t.hosQ 
who vend thee as a beverage I When shall thy conquests cea9C? Wfeeu 
shall thy desolations be repaired? 

Number 26— A young girl, aged 16, was indicted for gr»nd 
larceny. She had, under bad advice, committed this crime; the wife or 
mistress of the complainant being more in fault than this child, ThQ 
woney was all restored, 

The agent ascertained that this juvenile offender had lived at homo 

with her parents, except for the last few weeks. Her departure from 

• home had well nigh broken her mother's heart. Her parents are poor, 

but of sober, industrious, thrifty habits. The father refuses to see bis 

child, she having brought disgrace upon his name an4 family. 
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^^ When brought into court to, plead, we Butmitted all the facte to his > 
honor the Recorder. With hia characteristic discrimination, he suggest- : 
ed that a plea of an attempt at grand larceny be accepted. The mother 
then begged that her daughter be now restored to her. We succeeded i 
in convincing her tiiat to obtain her discharge would probably complete 
her ruin. We urged her to seek for her daughter, and to perauade het 1 
child to seek admission to the Magdalen asylum for one year; in which 
case we would solicitthe Recorder to show her mercy. They both thank- 
fully consented to thisjproposition. We then waited on the court, repre- 
senting that, for the interest of this young creature, she should be placed i 
under wholesome restraint, kind treatment, "and regular family diBcipline J 
in one of our henevnleiit reformatories. At our suggestion, his honor ] 
Bent her to the Magdalen. ] 

Number ST — Was discovered in custody and awaiting examjn- ' 
ation on a charge of stealing from Washington market. We investigated | 
the complaint, and found the matter to be an insigaificant affair. The 
girl had, as wEts alleged, taken potatoes from a sack. She protested her 
innocence, and claimed that what few she had in her basket, not exceed- 
ing ten or twelve in number, she had picked up in the street. We at, 
tended the examination at S o'clock. On entering the courtroom, we 
Were told that the complainant had offered to secure her discharge, pro- 
vided $10 was paid him, and that several poor German women had con- 
tributed each their mite, and had placed that sum in his hands. The case 
■was called. We asked the complainant if he desired to press this com- | 
plaint? He replied " No." We then informed the court ihat for these 
Jew potatoes he had extorted from a crowd of very poor women 810, to 
compromise this alleged larceny. We proposed to prefer a complaint 
aguinst the man. The justice asked him if it was ti'ue that he had taken 
^^|lOney from any of these people? Hereplied: "yes, judge, in payment of 
^^■e potatoes, and for the loss of my time, I have accepted $10." He was 
^^Kremptorily ordered to return the amount. This was done, and the 
^^^Olnan was discharged from custody. The complainant was admonished 
not to repeat this conduct. 

Number 23^Wo visited the Island oo Sunday and addressed \ 
the inmates in the penitentiary. We were glad to sec so many empty 
benches. Not a fourth of the seats vraie occupied. We congratulated 
*'l present that their numbers had so manifestly decreased. That the 
(ompauy may be still further diminished, we urged every prisoner to un- 
»lteral)lj resolve, when discharged, never to commit an offence and find ■ 
Wb w»y back to prison, , . 

In the afternoon, we addressed the women committed to the work- I 
house for intemperance, vagrancy, disorderly conduct, and in default of 
^aifi to itegp ti,e peace, numbering probably from 700 to 800. Such a 
wowd of unfortunates, and a large proportion of them under 18 years of 
'P*, is sad and sickening., i 

[Assem. No. 62.] 9 J 
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Number 29 — A boy aged 13 (subject to fits of epilepsy and 
altogether incapable of taking care of himself), was held in the TombSf 
charged with stealing a horse and wagon. We hastened to examine the 
papers, as we knew not whether the horse was indicted for running 
away with this nearly demented boy, or the boy for running away with 
the horse. We lost no time in the solution of this problem; a certificate 
was obtained from the physician of the family; his name was put on the 
calendar; the whole case was submitted to the Recorder; and the child 
was ordered to be discharged and restored to his father, then in court. 

Number 30 — Was arrested in April last, on charge of grand 
larceny. He was in delicate health, and thought to be consumptive. In 
the Tombs he grew worse and worse. At length, we applied to the dis- 
trict attorney (with a certificate from the physician showing his condi- 
tion) asking him to give an order for his removal to the Island peniten- 
tiary. He immediately complied, j&nd the poor man was transferred. 

After being there under medical treatment for some months, we ascer- 
tained that he was vomiting blood daily, and there wa$ no hope of hi 
recovery. His family reside some 116 Iniles from this city, and it seem 
desirable that he should ge\ home to his wife and chilcfren. In relati 



to the alleged larceny, there were doubts of his guilt. The complainant^ t 
could not be found. Under these circumstances, the district attomc 
was again applied to that he might be brought down to the prison. Hi 
consented. His name was placed on the calendar, and he was with dii 
ficulty conducted to the court. We then applied for his discharge. Th 
district attorney interposed no objection, and the afflicted man, after 
ing in custody seven months, was discharged. The Association providi 
him with shirts, a suit of clothes, and sufficient money to enable him 
reach his home. When he left us, he wept with grateful emotion. 

Number 31 — A father and son had been arrested; the latt^^r 
aged 14, on complaint of his employer, that he had stolen an accordeci^fl 
and several other small articles. The father was held as a receiver ^^ 
stolen goods. The case .was brought up fbr trial before the court W 
special sessions, when a lawyer, probably to secure a fee, requested Hm.^ 
it be sent to the court of general sessions, as the parties elected to l:'^ , 
tried by a jury. Hence those two persons had been held for five weeks xn 
prison awaiting trial. The senior prisoner was in bad health when first 
arrested, but became much worse in prison, and seemed in danger of 
being almost starved to death, as his stomach rejected the prison di^^- \ 
We enquired into his character and circumstances. He is a joumeyn»3'>^ 
tailor, a very inferior hand at the business, and miserably slow. He y^' 
unable to provide food for his family, a wife and 4 children. The 
articles taken home by their boy were converted into money. 

When brought into court for trial, a lawyer present submitted iJ*® 
facts to the judge, when the prisoners were discharged. This faittily 
were aided by the Association. They are sober and deserving. 
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The poverty of the poor is their destruction. We seem to understand 
this, bot they know it by sad experience. 

Number 32 — A finely developed youth, aged It, was seen in the 
city prison, weeping convulsively. We delicately enquired the cause of 
his mental anguish. He replied, "Sir, I am in prispn." We asked for 
what f He said, " I am ashamed to tell you." " And why feel ashamed ? 
are -you guilty? and, if so, of what? Do tell me; I may bo able to 
counsel and aid you; and especially if I can be sure you are worthy. 
Hear me; perhaps you were not aware of doing wrong at the time you 
perpetrated the act; tell me what it was." He then said, " I am the son 
of respectable persons. I have been well educated. Much pains have 
been bestowed on me in every way. I held a situation at a good salary. 
A short rest of a week was given me. In that week I became ac- 
quainted with a young man, who had plenty of money. He induced me 
to accompany him to New York. There I lost him. Having but little 
money, and being an entire stranger, I knew not what to do. I engaged 
hoard at a respectable dwelling, was taken sick, and remained so for three 
weeks. On my recovery, I applied at the general post ofiSce for letters. 
From my dear mother I received a letter with money enclosed, which I 
paid in part for my board in arrear. I then diligently sought employ- 
ment, and was engaged at $6 per week. In this situation I remained 
some three weeks. My employers treated me kindly, increased my wages 
to $8 per week, and also invited me to do over work. In truth, I was 
-euning more than ten dollars per week. I received another letter from 
home, from my dear mother. In it she informed me of my father's illness, 
and also that my younger brother had met with a serious calamity at 
school. Whilst he was at his studies, a boy on the opposite side of the 
room had fired an arrow from his bow, which entered his eye, depriving 
him soon after of the sight of both. My mother earnestly begged me to 
return home immediately. I had no means left after paying my board 
bill and purchasing a few necessary articles, which I much required. 
Goming out of the ofiSce, I saw lying on the desk several amounts of 
money, placed in envelopes, to be handed to the workmen. The thought, 
like a flash of lightning, came into my mind, ' I will take this money and 
return home.' I collected the envelopes, put them into my pocket, and 
started for my boarding house. I showed the letter received from my 
mother to the mistress. I wrote a hurried letter ^to the firm, acknow- 
ledging my crime, and craving forgiveness.. I told the lady with whom 
I had boarded that I was off to Boston by the Harlem railroad. I had 
taken my seat but a few moments, when one of the firm entered with a 
detective. I approached . him, saying, 'Sir, here is your money; I am 
very sorry that I yielded to such a temptation; I have mailed you a 
letter; do forgive me; do, pray, forgive me.' I was arrested, and am 
now aWUiting the action of the grand jury." Such was the story of the 
youth, sad even unto heart sickening. We called on the firm; they all 
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felt a sympathy for the lad, and aome one of them called to seem^aiMy^ 
We hove never listened to sucli heartfelt and piercing espressiona of 
Bhame, sorrow and penitence, as came from that yiinng man's lips. All 
these circumstances were propei-|y presented at the proper time. There 
was no bill found, and this erring, but still noble and promising youth 
was discharged from custody. He subsequently called at our office to 
express hia gratitude for what had been done for him, and to inforia ^j 
thilt the tirm bad given him an overcoat, under garmenta, and everyrt 
necessary to his warmth and comfort. 

The Aascciation procured him a passage to his home at a nriach I 
dnced fare, the whole of which, was contributed by the members of the 
firm. We doubt not but this youth will turn out well, and will yet make 
his mark in the world; and the moans taken to that end, as above i 
tailed, will in no small degree, give an impetus towards such a resaitl 

Eepokt op Cases ik the DiscHAROEn Coirvicr Depabtment. 

Our brief summary for the year, as given in a previous part of t 
report, shows that one thousand and twenty-four discharged vonmcts and. 
Other unfortunates, from our various penal institutions, penitentiaries, 
county jaiis, work houses, hospitals, courts and city prisons wero tem- 
porarily furnished with board (in whole or in part) or with pecuniary 
aid, by which they were enabled to reach their friends distant from the 
city, abd'where employment could be more easily procured for thera. 

Two hundred and thirty-one discharged convicts and others were pro- 
vided with work and places as far remote from their former associations 
as possible. 

One hundred and twenty-one discharged convicts and other persons 
from the prisons before designated, who were so clothed as to excite 
BBspicion that they were " prison birds," or miserably clad, " all tattered 
and torn," were supplied with clothing adapted to their wants and con- 
dition. 

tiie following cases, copied from our diary, partially illustrate the 
nature and character of our daily operations in this very trying field of 
labor. 

Number 1 — Left Trenton state prison in September last. He called 
at our office, telling us his past history. , We believed him to be truth- 
ful, and that he would live a better life. A trifle of money was loaned 
him, he having none. In the month of December he called to return 
that amount, when, as he informed us, he was at work doing well. 

He came in again the beginning of the new year, looking very sick. 
Bo had been confined to his bed for five weeks with acute rheuniatisnii 
all his money was gone, and he half perished with cold and hunger. The 
Association promptly supplied his wants; food and money were given 
him ; two new shirts, two flannel shirts, two pairs of drawers, a prime 
(Wcrcoat and a pair of thick boots were furnished him. The poor fellow 
, felt nearly cured; he could have danced with joy. He soon recovered 
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liie' adie^^h, when a set of tools were purchased for him by the Aa^pei^- 
4wi, wd lie diligently applied Jiimself to his craft. We believe him now 
"to be au laltered m^n, respectable and respected. 

iSf Umber 2— Had been in the penitentiary two pionths, on conviction 
jftfassatilt and battery. 

When discharged, he called at our office and said that he had followed 
ifk sea faring life, that he had boxed the compass, weathered the gale 
with bare poles in the most dangerous latitudes, but that he was never 
[before a wredk on a lee shore withput a shot in his locker and immured • 
in a jail. He vowed that he would rather be stowed away in a whale's 
belly ill tfie mighty deep than be crowed over with cowhide in hand by 
a land lubber in a lock-up or penitentiary. 

He represented that he came on shore in this port after a long cruise ; 
that .he. visited Water street in this city; ih&.t he drank, diEinced, felt 
good, got drunk and was robbed of about $27, and he thought by the 
lady who really seemed to love him most. He discovered his loss and 
made a noise about it; was kicked out of doors; a police officear gjr^bbed 
iiot them but Am, and he was sent to prison for two months. 

To avoid such troubles in the future, he was urged to drink nothing 
«fcronger than too^er, but by all means and especially io avoid Water 
street 

^Having lost all his clothes, the Association supplied him with neces- 
sary siiirts, pants, under clothing and a little cash, until he was again 
flipped 

Number. 3 — Was committed for disorderly conduct to the Island 
workhouse in default of bail. The lady with whom she had lived as help 
«ent a friend, asking the Association to procure her . discharge, a.nd 
expressing a willingness to take her again into her service, confidently 
believing she will behave well in the future, ^e waited on the com- 
anitting justice, submitting these facts, when she was discharged. We 
liave since learned that she is doing well. 

Number 4 — Had spent six months in the penitentiary on conviction 
of petit larceny. He assures us that he was innocent of the charge; it 
m^LB perpetrated by a man whom he bad met with but a few hours pre- 
sriouftly;, the culprit escaped, and this unfortunate had to meet the con- 
rafquences. He believes a useful lesson has been taught him, and he 
4Mq»e8 to ^rn it to good account. He expressed an anxiety to reach a 
"distant town, where he was esteemed an honest man, and such he pro- 
mised to prove hifflLself. His general appearance was much improved by 
a^supply of suitable clothing, and a pass was furnished him t6 the home 
Af his friends. He was evidently very thankful. 

S umber 5 — ^Was tried in the court of general sessions in this city 

ifin tfh indictment for grand larceny, and found guilty, and was sentenced 

by the Recorder for five years to Sing Sing State prison. He calls at 

'.ouroffioe when discharged, and confesses that he was guilty 9f this 
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offence. He represents that he was bom in Germany ; his fafher died 
some years since. His mother haying ample means supplied^ him with 
money sufficient to enjoy all the pleasures of a giddy life, and he became 
a fast young man. He came to this country ; went to Oalifomia, made 
some money ; returned to New York ; on his passage he gambled and 
lost every dollar ; landed in this city without a cent, and was tempted 
to steal a large amount of property, for which offence he has served a 
term of five years. He assures us that this was his first offence, and 
now that he can earn an honest living, he hopes to avoid a repetition of 
crime. 

The AsROoiation was instrumental in procuring him employment ; 
suit of clothes was furnished him adapted to his work; and we are not 
without hope that t^iis young man, whose education was so wickedly 

neglected in his youth, may yet recover himself, and live to be usefo j 

and happy. 

Number 6 — Had served three ;^ears and six months in Sing Su 
prison ; ho was discharged full seven years since. He called on na 
day with expressions of thankfulness for the kindness shown him 
the Association since his release. He believed that such treatment hi 
made him a l>etter man. During the last seven years he had had soi 
oxporioncos. He had married, was blest with two children, lost h^mjB 
wifn by death, and had encountered many other trials and difficQlti& ^; 
but in the niidst of all his troubles, God had been his support iL.-xid 
d(»fo«oo. When ho first called on us seven years ago, we prevailed ^m 
him to promise to avoid the use of intoxicating drink. He' has kept Tik 
W(U*d. His teniperanoe has proved a stepping stone toother and higlier 
attuinmenlH. . Ho attends church regularly, preaches temperance, sand 
HtrivoH to practise religion. He returned to this city on Friday, called 
to Hoo us immiHiiatoly, and with a vivid recollection of the past He ia 
gi'utoful for mercies vouchsafed to him, and unalterably resolved to 
nuinifoMt his lovo for gvKHlnos$ by the blamelessness of his life. Be 
tlnntks the Association for making him, as he expresses it, what be nor 
is, a man of steady, sober habits. 

NuuilHH' t— Was arrcstod in Brooklyn. Kings county. He wm 
Indiottni for an attempt at burglary in the third degree, and, lb our 
adviiv. plead guilt v. He was seen trying to open the street door of a 
dwelling house : ho faiW at t!:^! one. and subsequently tried aootiier, 
wlh*u ho was arrt^ste^l. He was ^saentenced v> Sing Sing for twoyew". 
Ilt» Httvs that at the tinn* of his arrest he was nearly crazy — (not from 
d rink W out ot work, out of money, without friends, a stranger iathe 
o\»untvy» and had not tasted f^vd for two fell days. He assures i» that 
ho was driven by hunger tv> make this attempt to steal, he hopes i» ^ 
f\n*given» ami that nothing wiU ever indoor him to yield to suchstoi? 
tation again. The A«$^viafvn sQprlied him with suitable clothiD|;tf 
a few dollara K^ pi^ his wa^ to a distaal city, where we introdnoedlii 
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to a manufacturer who employed liim. Some monljis afterwards we 
ascertnincd ho was living an industrious, hooeet life. 

Number 8 — Calls again at our ofBcc. Her husband is now under- 
going a Bentpnce of four years and eight months on a conviction of 
mayhem ; herself and fire children are in very great distress, the latter 
having measles; what to do for herself and them she knows not, as their 
sickness prevents her earning a dollar towards their support. 

This poor woman resolved not to seek admission to the workhouse lest 
ber little ones ahould be separated from her ; if they jnust perish, she 
determined they should all perish, togetlior. The Association clieerfnlly 
contributed to their pressing necessities. We are gratified to add that 
her husband's prosecutor also renders this family some pecuniary aid, 
while he feels a strong desire to see him pardoned. 

Numbers — Calls to thaok the Association for the advice given him 
when brought into court to plead to an indictment for passing one cpun- 
terfeit bill. But for such advice, he should certainly have been con- 
victed in the second degree, and then sentenced to five years at Sing 
Sing. He promised never to forget the mercy s^own tiihimbybia honor 
the Eecorder. He hopes the twelve months spent in the penitentiary 
will not be lost on him. He was aided with clothing and a pass to his 
home. 

Number 10 — Was convicted of petit larceny, stealing two silver plated 
Spoons and some other little trifles. She was sentenced for three months 
to the penitentiary. When discharged, she calls at our office and assures 
US that tiiis was a trnmped-up complaint to cajole her out of her legal 
rights, wages due to her, as well as moneys she had loaned (her mis. 
tress) the complainant. She asks our best advice and aid. We meet 
her at the district court; we ask a Buaimons; it is allowed; we subse- 
quently appear; the case is deferred; subpoenas arc served, and all con- 
cerned are present. The plaintiff tells her ungarnished tale; this was 
corroborated by tlie police officer, who saw t!ie clothing in the possession 
of the defendant when he arrested this woman for an alleged petit lar- 
ceny, and which' property they engaged to keep carefully for her. The 
Buit now instituted is for the recovery of. said clothing. The defence 
waa a denial that such property was left in their care. On the fol- 
lowing week the court gave judgment for plaintiff in damages of JIOO. 
We shall nest proceed for the recovery of her wages now due, amount- 
ing to 837. It will then become a grave question whether the party 
ought not to be sued for false imprisonment and damages. In. our judg- 
ment, she could be convicted of perjury. This poor woman was. aided 
by the Association, 

Number 11 — Had been in Flatbush penitentiary three months. Be 

called at our ofGce and represented that he had been a physician in good 

practice, both in the old country and in this. He had b6en addicted to 

■Vry intemperate habits during the last 15 months; he had nearly dr- 
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Btroyed himself, soul and body, for time and eternity. He now resolves 
to abstain from all kinds of intoxicating drink, and once more become 
a man. • 

His external appearance was much improved ; he was also aided pecu* 
niarily and then introduced to a situation as nurse in one of our hospitahi. 
When we last saw him, he was doing well. 

Number 12 — On his discharge from the penitentiaty (12 mos.) 
says he worked hard for the whole term and received nothing when be 
left, not a cent. • He found it a hard road to travel. The keepers are 
not all angels, and in the whole concern there is nothing likely to induce 
the inmates to reform their lives. He hopes, however, never to be found 
in such a plight again; better for him to die, if prepared, than return to 
so terrible a companionship. Suitable clothing, good books anci pecu- 
niary aid were furnished him. 

Uumber 13 — Was tried, convicted and sentenced for grand larceny 
in the court of general sessions on the 13th Sept. 1859, to 5 years in the 
State prison. Sing Sing. By his uniform good conduct he had, under 
the commutation act, ssbved three months and two weeks. When he left 
the prison, he had placed in his hand. $S from the authorities for ove^ 
work. He has, through a friend, obtained employment away in the 
country. The Association furnished him with two hickory shirts, tWD^ 
white shirts, a night shirt, vest and pants, a bible, two other good books,^ 
and sufficient funds to pay his passage. He appeared to feel thankfulr 
may he be preserved from evil. 

Number 14 — A poor, distracted woman, whose husband was senf" 
to Sing Sing* about 15 months since, calls at our oflSce and asks, cotila 
not the Association induce the Governor to pardon him, he being a ver*"^ 
ignorant man, who was induced by two old offenders to accompany them 
a neighboring town, and there pass counterfeit bills? The most notorii 
villain of the three turned* State's evidence (a woman who had been ofte 
arrested); the two men were convicted and sentenced for five years. 
Association wrote the commissioners of ptiblic charities in behalf of tl 
poor woman and her starving. children. They are since aided by the' 
and the Association. 

Number 15 — Spent six months in the penitentiary on conviction ' 
petit larceny. He still protests his innocence and asserts that the poli 
officer testified falsely, and he knew it; he hopes he will feel it and repei 
before he leaves this world. 

He had worked in a city remote from this; there he was regarded fts 

a man upright and honest. The Asscftiation improved his external ^■=ap- 
pearance, then furnished him with a pass and pecuniary aid. 

Number 16 — Represents that he now knows what liberty mea 
Never will he be found in bad company again. He concedes that he 
with a mean chap who stole a coat. A thousand times has he wisi 
the earth had opened and swallowed ttiem up. He reminds tts that 
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cmoe gave ntteramce to a living truth, that it does not pay to be s( thief; 
even if a man could steal '$10,000 aji hour. He sees it clearly. He hopea 
the three months spent in prison may not be thrown away. . 

He was enabled to leave the city decently, and is now at work earning 
ft living. . 

^Number 17 — Was arrested, tried and convicted on an indict- 
ment for robbery. He was sentenced to Sing Sing prison fpr 10 years 
md 8 months, when he was 1*1 years old. His accomplice was 18 years 
of age, and he was sentenced 10 years and 6 months. 
r.. Hbm poor fellow's history is a sad one. His mother died wlien he was 
but an infant. His father was habitually intemperate. He had no one 
to care for him or look after him. He hadnio home; no education. Hi« 
Miits were formed in the midst of the most degrading associations. 
Hie low theatre, the drinking cellar, the underground hells, were . the 
|^«l0es in which he was schooled, and he naturally became an expert in 
flpime. 

' His wretched father, what became of him? He was hanged in the 
fmnA of the city prison some few years since, having been convicted of 
■Urder. The Bon, who now calls on us, tells us that he means to live a 
hMrter life. He may have acquired useful knowledge during the long 
ta years he has been a convict in Sing Sing prison. We trust he has, 
bat our hbpe is not unmixed with fear. To secure better health, we ad- 
HA(A a long sea voyage; he promised to adopt the course recommended. 

Tfftimber 18 — Had spent 12 months in the penitentiary for an 
ftlleged attempt at grand larceny. 

^-'fie calls to see us, and says that his health has failed him sadly, and 
ttaconscience has whipped him by night and by day. He resolves, if Al- 
Aighty God will but help him a little, he will never be found in such a 
Mrrible dilemma again. We asked him, " Do you not need great help 
Itofget the mastery of your inclinations ?" He replied, " No, I think if 
rtie Lord will but take [me in hand, it can be done easvly." He felt 
uixious to reach his friends, a distance of 120 miles from N. Y. city. 
^''^Tbe Association supplied his wants and sent him home. 
' Ktunber 19^-On conviction of assault and battery, had been 
IttHtenced to the penitentiary for one month. 

He calls at our oflSce, and represents that he never saw the inside of a 
^jHson before, and from the light he has acquired from keen observation 
iild a painful experience, nothing on earth can induce him to alter his 
iSpSbion that the outside of a prison is the best side; and he has on his 
, "with tears of contrition, acknowledged his vices and his faults, 
estly praying for power to resist and overcome them. He hopos 
"ifcter to expose himself to such disgrace and humiliation again. 
^**-*Ihe Association supplied him with clothing and aid. 
r"K»iber20 — Was two months in the penitentiary; he had worked 
^ilMWithout pay, and did not dare strike for wages. Worse than this, 
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he had to mingle with a class of creatures lower than thebmte creation, 
who were terribly degraded by rum and the lowest habjts; and worse 
even than all these, he could not get away from himself. His own con- 
scious guilt made him unutterably wretched; this was more painful than 
to be governed and coerced by unfeeling keepers. 

He appears to be sincere in his determination to live a better li|| 
He was introduced to work, and was aided by the Association. 

Number 21 — Was encouraged by his keeper on the Island, where 
he had' spent two months, to call and consult us in reference to 
his flimily; how he can reach them, and whether it is possible for him to 
recover the property taken from him when he was arrested by the police 
oflScer, which was not his owti, but that of his employer. 

His questions were satisfactorily answered; the little property was 
restored; his external appearance improved; pecuniary aid afforded him; 
and he went home. to his family in a better condition of body and mind, 
with expressions of gratitQde to the Association for the timely aid ren- 
dered him / . 

Number 22 — Was committed to the Island workhouse in default 
of bail, and on complaint of her husband, who swore that she 
was the last few weeks sadly addicted to drinking; she had refused to 
cook his meals; on his return fron\ labor, he would find her in a helpleab 
condition, lying stupidly drunk on the floor. 

He now calls on the Association and informs us that his only child 
very sick, aged two years; that he cannot get to his employment; hen( 
want and ruin are coming on him, and he will be crushed. 

He has heard from his wife. Sfie solemnly promises to reform, 
will take the temperance pledge and keep it. He can . believe her, 
she is not a mean, untruthful woman, but the committing justice refi 
to listen. He prays the Association to aid him in procuring her 
charge. We send a friend to visit both husband and wife. We ascertaiKf .^aii 
that she has- never before given him trouble. We have confidence vlM ii 
her promise to abstain. < 

Her discharge was obtained. He subsequently called to thank us font foi 
our humane interposition, saying, " Mr. Beal, thank God, she abstains.*"^ — s-^ 

Number 23 — Was convicted of bigamy and was sentenced to SisKxr mxa^ 
Sing prison for two years. 

A few months subsequent to his conviction his lawful wi^fe obtained 
decree of divorce, but previous to his discharge she felt anxious to 
tain the state of his health ; whispers were sent to and fro on the 






graph wires or by some other mysterious agency ; notes were fiDatX^^^JiJr 

transmitted, at length he leaves the prison. It may bo asked, 

became of the divorce ? This deponent saith not. But this we do 

pen to know, she, the injured one, forgave him his follies ; a recondlSri^ 

tion fook place ; under advice of their friends these two became 

they were remarried, and are now living happily together. Ho was 
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porarily aided by the Association. He is now devoting his time and 
energies to his business, and earning a respectable subsistence. 

Nnmber 24 — Nineteen degraded women and three indolent, drunken 
loafers call on the agent from our various jails, penitentiaries, 
hospitals and workhouses, asking the Association to n aid them with' 
clothes and money. A few of the most hopeful were selected and tem- 
porarily aided ; the rest were sent empty away. It is not possible to 
help those who refuse to help themselves. 

Number 26— Was tried in court of general sessions on an 
indictment for passing one counterfeit bill and attempting to pass the 
second. Pe was convicted and sentenced to Sing Sing prison for a term 
of five years and six months. He worked in the brass finishing shop, 
and was discharged in June last, but miserably weak and dilapidated 
ill body, and not much better in mind. He obtained employment and 
sustained himself until his health completely failed him, and now he 
calls on the agent and asks despondingly, *'Mr. Beal, oh, tell me, 
what shall I do?" We suggested that he seek admission to one of our 
hospitals in this city, as he was too sick to travel. An application was 
made ; he was admitted and .successfully treated ; hi&> health was 
improved, and he was discharged. 

He ijalls again on the agent ; pecuniary aid was afforded for the 
purchase of those things he most, needed. He is now in his former 
employment, doing well. 

Number 26 — Calls at our office and prays us to write to ther agent 
and warden of Sing Sing prison to place her unfortunate husband 
in a shop where he can earn a trifle by overwori, as she and her four 
helpless little ones are wanting bread. We consented to interpose in 
their behalf; pecuniary, aid was afforded them, for which they felt 
thankful. 

Number 21 — Calls on the agent to say that he is now more than 
ever resolved to be an honest ' man. He had spent two years and 
two months in State prison for an alleged grand larceny. He ifeels 
certain the offence was ^committed when he was under the influence of 
'strong drink, or he should neve\' have perpetrated it. After his arrest, 
when restored to his right senses, he felt overpowered with shame and 
regret. To avoid a repetition of such a disaster, he proposes to abstain 
r from the use of intoxicating drink. The Association provided him a 
paQB to reach the- country, and furnished him with the means of support 
until he reached home. 

Number 28— Had served five years in State prison on a convic- 
tion of 'forgery in the second degree. He had worked in the shoe 
shop. This was the only offence of his life. He made a small sum by 
overwork with which he has made his mother more comfortable in 
• her home, besides paying off sevei;al obligations which he had con- 
tracted. • s 
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He now aake tli« Association to please provide him with 'emplnymei 
[and tools to work with. We introduced him to aeveral persons; at 
'length he found wotk. The AesociaUon bought him a set of touls und 
ie went to work, euuonraged and hopeful. 

Niimlier 39 — Had spent six months in a penitentiary. Drii^4 
was the cause. He calls at our office and vows he will never dnn^l 
more than two glaBsee of liqHor at one sitting, We showed hiro a more ' 
oscullcnt way to avoid vice, poverty and crime — not to touch, taste or 
handle the firat glass, or the first drop. We handed him a portion of 
Sargent's Temperance Tales, and Mrs. S. 0. Hall's small work on the 
'First Glass. He saw clearly thiit the danger ia in the first glass ; 
-don't take that and all remains well ; -thcfe is no fear of excess. He 
:wos furnished with suitable clothing and left for tlie country. 

Number '30 — Calls to explain the cause of his recent arrest. He 
•tells us that he came from the country with a young man who owed him 
,$65 ; that the young man had resolved to enlist and then pay him the 
Above sum. He was rejected by the doctor. Wiiile waiting the result 
of other esaminatious, he had been thrown into bad company. Here he 

■ went down hill with terrible velocity. In the country he had never 
rn an oath or played a game of cards, dice or such like, and scarcely 

■drank a glass of liquor; but here, in New York, be scfon acquired bad 
ihabite, and followed pernicious examples. At length he was arrested, 
charged with stealing a shawl from a member of the gambHng frater- 
Jnity. He protests hia innocence. He was, however, convicted and sen- 
tenced for two months to the penitentiary. The Association felt strong 
'sympathy for this>youug man. He was sent home to hia anxious parents 
in the conntry. 

Number 81 — This is.in somerespects, the most interesting case wehave 
to report in this department of our laborsjfor the past year. "L, BI."'was, 
some 4 or 5 years ago, discharged from Blackwell's Island, where she had 
been for many years an almost constant resident of the penitentiary or 
' workhouse. She came to your agent on her last discharge, and, after conn- 
-selingand eshorting her, he gave her a letter to the ladies of the FemaJe 
Home for discharged convicts. She remained there four months, at the 
end of which time the matron obtained for her a situation in, a chriatian 
family ui the country. In March last we received a letter from her, en- 

■ closing one addressed to her former female associates on the Island, 
appealing to them and urging thorn, in almost impassioned terms, to for- 
sake their evil courses, and live a better life. Thia appeal was read to 

'the Executive Committee at their meeting; on the 23d of March, and drew 
tsars fi-om many eyes. It is transcribed herejf'Ms; as it wanwrillen, except 
itJiat the spelling (which was very bad) is corrected, and punctuation 
• marks and capitals (of both which there was "a plentiful lack "), are sup- 
plied. Here, then, follows the letter, certainly a remarkable production 
considering the source- 
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"0, girlsl will you not try, with God's help, when yrni leave thff ' 

[And, to leave off all intoxicatirg drink? I write these few lines tff 
ing that, vith God's blessing, they may he the means of induc- 
ing some of you to quit the gin. I have been a constant inmate of the 
Island for many years. I am sure some of yon do not forget L. il. Well, 
every time I left the Island, I made up rny mind it should be the last; but, 
after a few months absence, I would be sure to return again tcr*pay my 
respects to my old friend, Mr. Noonen; and so the time passed until 
three years ago. 

I once more left the Island, but not as before. I put my wnole trust 
and confidence in the blessed Jesus, to guard and guide me. I went to 
Mr, Beal, and he gave me a few lines to the Home in Tenth avenue, 
where I remained four months, and Miss Mann procured for me the situ- 
ation I now-hold. 

Now, you need not thint that I withstood the tempter at the first 
utart-off, for I did not. Twice I took the one glass, and at such times the 
devil will be sure to whisper in your car that there is no use for you to 
try any more, for you will never ha any better. But do not yon believe 
him, but keep on trying and praying to your blessed Father to enable 
you to resist the devil and all his works, and be assured that God, in his 
own good time, will answer your prayer. How far I have succeeded you 
shall judge for yourselves. 

Six years ago I left my three children out in the far west, in the Care 
of my husband's brotlier, who was pretty well off. For some years past 
I knew not whether they were dead or alive; for, during the stupefied 
state of my existence, I had no recollection of the lap^e of time. Well, 
after accumulating sufficient money, my kind mistress gave me leave of 
ubsence to visit my friends once more. Now see what the Lord had ' 
been doing for me, while I was going headlong to destruction, I found 
my children alive and well, and not only that, but, walking in the straight ' 
and narrow path which leads to eternal rest; two of them earning their 
living as school teachers, and my son in college, studying for the minia- 
try. They never forgot lo offer up their prayers for their wretchod 
mother, that, i^'l was still alive, God, in his mercy, would restore me to 
tliem again, and my blessed Redeemer both heard anc^ answered them. 
Oh, womeol I cannot tell how much rejoicing there was over the prodi- 
gal mother's retnrn. 

My leave of absence having expired, I returned to my situation, where 
I received a hearty welcome from all the family. 1 brought the likenesses 
of niy children along with me, and now, one year has passed away since 
I have seen the'm; but every week haa brought mo a paper, and every 
month a letter, enclosing some small token of their love to me. I have 
»ls(] subscribed for religions and other papers, which I send weekly in 
return. I have, likewise, spent upwards of twenty dollars in sending 
birthday gifts, Christmas presents, &c. Now, do you not think I am 
well repaid for depriving myself of intosicating liquors and for striving, 
as far as I can, to retrieve my mis-spent life ? I know that many of yoil 
3 left your friends and homes as well as I. Now, with God's bigs' 

jg, return to them again, and see for yourselves in what way God may 

ire been working for yiu in your years of absence. 

Mow, dear sisters, will you not take courage and try again ? Put 

Rr whole trust in-the blessed Jesua. Ho will help you if you will let 
Suppose he should this day appear to you in the form in which he 
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WAft once seen bj mortals, sweatiDg great drops of blood, accused, 
insulted, bruised, scourged, racked upon the cross; and suppose he 
sliould turn to you with a countenance full of pity, and drenched wit^ 
blood and tears, and address you in such moving language as this: 'See 
what 1 HijflV;r for you. See at what a dear rate I ptirchaso your life. 
See how I love you. And new I have only this to ask in return, that 
you would fornake those murderous sins which now torment me, and that 
you would accept of that salvation which I am now purchasing for you 
witii the blood of my heart. This I ask with all the importunity of my last 
breath, of bleeding wounds and expiring groans. Grant me this and I 
am satisfied.' 

"Siipptme He should address you thus in person, what answer would 
lie receive from this assembly? 0! would you not all cry out with one 
voice, ' Lord Jesus, thou hast overcome us with thy lovel Here we con- 
sent to thy request.' 01 will you not afford him joy this day? Will you- 
not give fliiu the satisfaction He requires? His eyes arfe now running 
through this assembly, waiting for some of you to give Him joy. And 
will you endeavor to rob. Him of it, by refusing to accept Him as your 
Saviour? 01 do not grieve the Holy Spirit away from you. But seek 
the Lord while Ho may bo found; call upon Him while He is near, for 
you know, there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repcnteth. 

** Dear ^irls, I do not know that I can say anything more to you. But 
I hope that you will also strive to win and wear the starry crown in a 
land of bright glory, where sorrow shall be no more, and the weary are 
at rest. 

** I beg that some of my Master's servants will offer up prayer in be- 
half of these feeble words, that they may be of some service to my unfor- 
tunate sisters. Pray also for myself, that God may enable me to love 
Him more and serve Him better. 

" And now, may God bless you all, is the fervent prayer of your sin- 
core friend, " L. M.'^ 

The above cases, taken from hundreds on our record, give but an im- 
perfect view of our operations. Your agent daily findis opportunities of 
visiting and counseling a large number of prisoners and discharged con- 
victs (many needing only direction and encouragement) to return to the 
path of virtue and honest industry; all requiring, and entitled to receive, 
evidences of human interest, and that sympathy which is not accorded 
from a cold sense of duty, but which springs from an earnest, heartfelt 
Sv>licitude to restore men to a better life, that they may be rendered 
nseful and happy. And we have found that there is never any mistake 
in the mind of the convict or criminal in this matter. Heart speaks to 
heart ;|k$ distinctly as the voice to the ear. Hence the worst men may be 
reached by expressions of kindness. 

Koforriation has ever been our primary object, and encooragement 
exteuied to orioiinals has ever been found an essential means to that end. 
Our !AK>rs have Neen lightened by the return to nectitnde and,, we trust, 
n> tfiK^l4i 01 Chris:, our Lofd and Master, of many w^^ «eiMaed to be lost 
IvTocd revwerv; and cMar heart has been cheeTed bj tlie lael thai but 
few c£ :b.>je :el whom we have taken a hof^elnl irxtiecest bsiTe been met 
wi;Ii Ajr*i=^ i3t rrlsca, or £a a cvsidition similar to ^a.aik S& v!LKfiL we first 
AW ^hiesL W:^ s;&aT d' tbieise ce&vaoed crimuoL^ we iMmaspood; have 
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confidence in their sincerity; and believe the change in them radical and 
lasting, and we have been delighted to see the evidences of progressive 
improvement in these fallen but recovered men and women; first the 
blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. We are familiar 
with many who were once a trouble to their families, an expense to the 
State, and a curse to the community; yet who are now occupying posi- 
tions of emolument, respectability and usefulness. From this stand- 
point, we feel that our efforts have not been in vain. Under the divine 
blessing, we have been instrumental in accomplishing some little good, 
but oh! how diminutive, comparatively, the amount of our successes! 
We cannot forget that 31,231 persons have been arrested in our city 
within the twelve months past, and had every dishonest man his deserts, 
the number would have been considerably increased. The population of 
our city has not yet arrived at perfection. Alas, no I There are thou- 
sands on their way to crime, to prison, and to ruin for both worlds. Y^-in, 
however, is all effort to arrest the course of the torrent, unless.it be 
stayed at its source. While the sources of crime remain untouched, we 
labor under the greatest difficulties and discouragements. ) 

The causes of crime are subjects which occupy your best attention. 
Your agent cannot avoid a moment's reference to the figures in the first 
of the tables presented in a former part of this report. Of the 31,231 
persons arrested during the year, there were : 

Males. Females. Total. 

Of temperate habits 5,611 6,9.87 12,604 

"intemperate '* 11,109 1,518 18,627 



16,726 14,505 31,231 



These figures are bad enough; but they are far from revealing the 
whole truth. Those set down as of temperate habits, are so represented 
on their own statements. A good many say they are temperate, when 
they know the reverse. But the ideas of the criminal classes on the 
subject of temperance are exceedingly crude and defective. Unless they 
have a drunken frolic every two or three days, they really think they 
are not intemperate. Hence, one half at least of those who give them- 
selves out temperate, ought in reality to be transferred to the column of 
intemperate, which would swell the latter class to 24,929, and diminish 
the former to 6,302. What a vast volume of poverty, ignorance, crime, 
and wretchedness do these statistics present to us as the direct result of 
intemperance I How frightful, how appalling to contemplate I 

The fearful increase of homicides and of crimes of violence, forces itself 
especially on our attention as being mainly, if not wholly, due to the use 
of intoxicating drinks. The traffic is pregnant with perils and woes 
innumerable, and ought to be suppressed. Cannot the Legislature be 
induced to withhold licenses from groceries, and then punish witH fine 
and imprisonment every creature who dares to sell in defiance of law? 
This would strike at the root of a terrible e^il at once, wid. n\r.^ ^ssl^ 
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crime would be wonderfully diiftinished. Gentlemen, please say to our 
Legislature, " try it." 

We cannot conclude our report without the humiliating acknowledg- 
ment that vice and crime are fearfully on the increase, among our female 
populatipn. Drunkenness, profanity, prostitution and dishonesty abound. 
There can be nodoubt^but rum "is the cause of all this sea of troubles. 
Why the moral and intelligent portion of our citizens do not remedy 
these evils is a problem of difficult solution. Juvenile delinquency and 
crime, too, are sadly on the increase, and our prisons fail to deter, or 
iipfluence for good, the two classes above referred to. What can be done 
to reach and remedy the evil is a grave question, which should engage 
profoundly the attention of the christian, the philanthropist, and the 
patriot. 

Whilst we feel unfeignedly thankful to a gracious providence for the 
increased facilities intrusted to our Association, for -^he aid and relief of 
discharged prisoners, and the prosecution of our varied operations, the 
cheerful assistance rendered your agent by our respective crimiDal 
courts, district attqrneys and their assistants, and the authorities geo- 
erally, we can but express our thankful appreciation. Gentlemen, of your 
generous co-operation in our work of mercy and labor of love. We hope 
to be spared to pursue our accustomed avocation with honest fidelity and 
with earnest aspiration, that the future may be more distinguished for 
iisefulness than the past. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, yfhh respect, 

ABRAHAM BEAL. 
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(K.) 
REPORT ON PENITENTIARIES. 



I. Albany County Penitentiary. 

This institution tapi' been so fullj^ described in previous reports, that 
it i$ only nec^sss^rj to state such /acts as are of interest during the 
Cfunrent^year^ 

1. CoriMruction arid Condition of the BuHdings, 

No material change has occurred since the last report, except that a 
smA exceeding, five thousand dcdlarA hads. .be^n expended in completing 
tiie buildings erected the previous- year, in painting the outside of the 
ma^ building, and erecting a brick stable, a carriage house, and sheds. 
Ko additional security against the escape, of pirisoners has been pro-; 
Tided since tJip.fojriQe.r report, and the warden, Mr. Pjllsbury, still relies 
fcHT-the sf^ety of his prisoners on the strict discipline of the prison, and 
the unceasing vigilance of his officers. No escape from the interior has 
occuirred since the* first occupancy of- the prison in 184^. 

2. Number of Frisonera^ and Iknployfnent, 

At the date of inspection, the number .of. prisoners, was. ^6T, of whom 
2*1 T were males, and- 90 were females. The number -committed during. 
the year ending October 31, 1864' >E^as 68f, (425 males and 262 females) 
which, added to those in confinement October 31, 1863 — 419 — ^makes the. 
total number in fconfinemeut during. the year. 1,106. There were left in 
confinement October 81^ 1864,- 355, of whom 2t5 were males, and 80 
females. 

Of the whole number, 1,106, there were discharged during the year 
T51, leaving ii^ confinement^ as. before stated, Octdber 31, 1864, 355. 

The causes of discharge were as follows : 

Discharge by payment of fines and expiration of sentence 679 

Pardon by the President of the United States 2f 

Pardon ^and commutation by the Grovernor '. 10 

Discharged by courts and magistrates x • 24 

Death 11 



Total number discharged during the year. . . • • 151 

Hie monthly average of prisoners in confinement wf^s a.bout 315, viz., 
282 males and 93 female?. * 

[Assem. No. 62.J 10 
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Of the 6ST committed dnriDg the year, 194 were sentenced hy the 
coims of the United States, largely for military offences. 

The manofaetore of shoes continues to be the business carried on at 
the penitentiary. This work is done nnder contract with persons in the 
city of New York, and affords employment to all the able bodied con- 
ricts* except the namber required for domestic work. 

3 Bevemuet and Exp^udUurrf, 

The earnings of conTicts and other incomes during the year ending 

Oct. 31st, ISW, were as follows: 

Net earnings in the male department $30,150 12 

" female " 3,99T 30 

Receipts from risitors and for fines 321 64 

Board and care of prisoners from other counties and uf United 
States coiiTicts I9,45T 88 



Total amount of income $53,926 44 

The expenses of the penitentiary for the same period were aa follows: 

ImproTemenis and repairs 9T25 19 

llodiin^ and bedding 3,141 3S 

Fmmitare 700 87 

Provisions 15,202 OT 

General e^>ei:se account 13,781 54 

Building account 5,201 54 



$38,752 53 
Gain to the penitentiary 15,173 19 

The salaries pai«f the officers <o( the institutioa are as foUows: 

S«perintendefil $4,000 and board. 

iUsistant SCO " 

i;ie^ 54)0 «« 

2 MAir.ns iiOOeich' .'.'//.' 400 " 

1 Ki:oLr=. n:A:r::i 250 " 

5 Orerseers -rf sbrs i$$60 eaob^ 1,800 " 

4 WatcLniefi ($3«0eaclk) 1,200 " 

1 Me:5c?eii^r 240 

Physician 500 

Charlalu 300 

Eillkc^cer 400 



Ajdccz.: paid ::r salkrics cesisies board $10,400 



Tbe iizc^r: ct ear^i-gs c-i ea^^L prtsccer is 20 or 30 centi per day, 
acc.riiz^ :o the I-e^^th cf Lis s^oKfice aad the «oi»eq«ent eCcienqy of 
his ircrk. 

Fris«:-i-:r^ sec: fr:ci ciber ccu:=.:ies ar* cLir^ed per week firom |155 
to $1 ::. 

T!!^ =je: rr:£ts rf ^ institutioa ia 1S$3 were $17.5i4Jt; m 1S64, 
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Slatisticfi of Ronoe^ Nativity y Crimeif dic. 
The principal -tables contained in the last report of the Superintendent 

are condensed. 

Total number of prisoners . . ..... ... .... . . • .'. .687 

TABLE I. 

Natives of the United* State's; V. 321 

Ireland, ; 293 

other European countries, 73 






68t 



JTABLE II, ... 

Grimes against Person, 

Assault with intent to kill, ..••... .'..... ••. 7 

Highway robbery, 12 

Kidnapping,.. 1 

Manslaughter, « 7 

Murder 1st degree, • 3 

Marder 2d degree, .^ 3 

Rape,-. •. . ... . ;..... .'•....... 3 

Total,. . .' 36 

Crimes against Property. 

Arson, 1 

Burglary, 3 

Embezzlement, • . » • I 

Porgery, • 5 

Porgirig pension papers, --.... 1 

Xarceny, grand .... . .'. . . . ...'.•....,.. .*.. .*.... 85 

Larceny, petit • 74 

Obtaining money by fraud, .'. , ••••.•••••••«... 4 

Massing counterfeit money, coin and currency, 6 

Offences not Classified, 

Siisdemeanor, 418 

Military offerices of various grades, ....••..••%•.... 64 



4 * 



Total 687 



* a 



TABLE III. 

Shomng the terms of Service. 

Xiess than one year, i 481 

1 year or bail 20 

1 year and $5,000 fine 1 

I year and less than 2 79 

2year8 " 3 28 

3 " " 4 22 

4 
5 
6 
6 
7 
8 



" 5 ^ : 6 

6 i 19 

and $35,000 fine or 6 years more. • 1 

and less than 7 2' 

" 8 1 

9 2 
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10 years and less than 11 •••••.•.. 5 

18 " '♦ 1 

20 " " 1 

Daring the war • 18 

During life .•••...... 5 

Total ...• • V* \ ^' 

f 

TABLE rV. 

Age when Committed, 

Under 20 : 1 24 

Between 20 and 30 • 224 

30 <* 40 161 

" 40 " 50 .'... 98 

Over 50 • 80 



Total. 68t 



TABLB V. 

JBttiication. 
v^&n reaQ • anci wme.* . ••.<.*.••-.'•.■ »-.•.-.•.•.•. .- . •.•■.•... ... ..... . ....... . . *• .l ...,..., .,• oou 

" only 165^ 

Cannot read^..^.. 192 



Total ..:... est 

TABLB VI. 

Admit themselves to be intemperate.. 559 

Claim to be temperate. 128 



Total . . . . y 68T 

TABJ.E VII. 

Social JSelations, 

I Married 338 

Single 349 

Tota;l 68t 



5. Eealth. 

The general health of the convicts was good at the time of inspection* 
There has been a much smaller number of cases of delirium tremens 
than usual. Thirty or forty cases have occurred annually, and often of 
the most aggravated type. Only two such cases have occurred dnringf 
the past year. The causes in part of this very great decrease are, in 
the opinion of the -physician, the high duty on alcoholic drinks, and tho 
enlistment of intemperate men in the army. A considerable proportion, 
tob, of the prisoners are negroes, and the physician remarks that in m 
practice of forty-six years, he has never known a negro of pure blood to 
have delirium tremens. 
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There hayebeeneleven deaths.duriiig the past year from the following 
diseases: Five of consumption, thisee of internal congestion, one from 
psoas abscess, and two from typhus fever. Five of the deaths occurred 
during tl^e last month of the 'year. 

The hospitdl arrangements in this institution are defective. The rooms 
are poorly ventilated, and the air was noticed to be foul at the time of 
inspection. The eviLis in the construction of the building, and cannot 
be fully remedied by care on the part of the officers of the penitentiary. 

6, General Bemarks. 

In respect to other points, it is not necessary to go into detail. Such 
isolated remarks as occur to us are subjoined. 

The diet of the prisoners seemed to be wholesome and substantial, 
and their appearance indicated that it was sufficient in amount. It is 
furnished to them in their cells. There is a manifest evil connected 
with this mode of supplying food. There is no good reason why a pris- 
oner's entire meal should be placed in a small tin vessel, one article of 
diet resting upon another. The most ordinary sense of decency must be 
offended, and it can only be endurable when the perceptions have become 
blunted. It may be a general custom to treat prisoners in this manner, 
but it is one of those usages ''which is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance." By the exercise of a little ingenuity, a method 
can be readily devised by which, without a material increase of the 
prison utensils, the physical wants of the prisoners can be supplied in a 
more suitable manner. These remarks are not intended to be exclusively 
applicable to this penitentiary. They are pointed at a prevalent 
feeling that prisoners have not the sensibilities of other men, and are 
not to be influenced in the same way as other men. A sternly repres- 
sive systeiA is none the less effective, though it yield in some respects to 
the suggestions of civility and the claims of decency. 

The principal criticism which the committee would make upon the 
management of this institution, is its excessive economy. It has an 
excellent and faithful superintendent, dnd abundant means for an emin- 
ently successful management in all respects. These means should be 
used, and not hoarded. 

A glance at the pecuniary condition of the prison will justify these 
remarks. On the 31st d^y of October, 1864, the institution had on hand 
in personal property, over and above its debts, $57,811.83. This sum 
was composed of the following items: 

FiArniture, provisions and clothing.. • • $14,388 39 

Cash on hand 12,103 41 

Due from the county of Albany • 13,142 48 

** '* the United States and others 18,28t 55 

$57,87183 
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Of this large sum, fifteen thousand one hundred and seVenty-three dol- 
lars and ninety-one cents ($15,173.91) were accumulated during the 
current year. 

Notwithstanding this surplus, the institution has but a small library. 
The sum of $250 only has been expended for books during the year. 
This small expenditure is not due to the fact that there is any want of 
interest on the part of the convicts. On the contrary, it is stated, in the 
official report of the institution, ** thiat those who are able to read, gladly 
av^il themselves of the books. They are in constant use, and handled 
with a carefulness which shows that they are highly appreciated." At 
the same time, there are many prisoners, especially those confined for , 
military offences, whose education is superior to thatjof most ordinary crim- 
inals. Yet with all these inducements to a liberal appropriation, not one- 
sixtieth part of the surplus earnings is expended in the purchase of 
books. Rightly viewed, a liberal expenditure is justified for the mere 
purpose of discipline, for if prisoners love to read suitable booKs, what 
better means could be devised for forming habits of quiet and of repress- 
ing a disposition to turbulence ? 

The same ill-judged economy is visible in the clothing furnished to the 
prisoners. The male prisoners are not allcTwed sheets upon their beds, 
but only blankets, which are washed at considerable intervals of time^ 
This course might be tolerated, if an institution were destitute of means; 
but in the case of this penitentiary, it is without excuse. . 

There is another feature of the system, which deserves a passing remark. 
It relates to the provision for the religious wants of the prisoners. The 
Rev. Mr. Dyer, city missionary, preaches in the penitentiary twice every 
Sabbath, once to- the men, and once to the women. For this labor he 
receives the meagre remuneration of $300. He performs no other service. 
Now, this important prison surely ought to have the full time and 
energies of a competent chaplain, who, considering the eminently pros- 
perous condition of its finances, should be liberally rewarded. 

We do not believe that it is the true theory of prison discipline to 
assimilate convict labor to slave labor, and to get as much work as 
possible from the criminal, and to return as little as possible. On the 
other hand, it is believed to be the correct doctrine to appropriate the 
main portion of the surplus earnings of the prisoners to their use; to the 
purchase of books, if they are willing to read; to the employment of judi- 
cious chaplains and teachers, who shall suitably instruct them on. the 
Sabbath, or in their leisure time; and to such ameliorations in their 
physical condition as an enlightened judgment would dictate. 

We do not care to go further into detail. We strongly recommend 
that this sejions fault in the management of this institution should be 
corrected. It may then become in fact, what some of its friends now 
claim that it is, a model penitentiary. 

The superintendent has deservedly the reputation of an excellent dich 
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ciplinarian. We were pleased to hear him saj that the results . of his 
long experience were to i Decline him to l^ss severity than he had formerly 
practised. While we would not wish any relaxation of a sleepless 
vigilance, we believe that he is the most successful administrator of 
public justice who associates indexible firmness with a cheerful spirit of 
kindness, and who regards his prisqners as wards, to be influenced as 

# * 

. well as governed. 

II. Monroe County Penitentiaiiy. 

1. CohcKiidh and Construction of the Buildings and Grounds, 

The Monroe County Penitentiary is situated a jahort distance from the 
city of Rochester; - Its fari» consi&tsof tiWrty-two acres of fertile and 
well caltlt&ted land; aird is used to'supply the institution with necessary 
vegetables.' * The mahageriierit of the farm is cr6ditabl6 to the superin- 
ten.da^t, being so conducted as to furnish a considerable source of profit. 

The prison consists of a centre building, which is used for offices and 
the residence of the superintendent, and two wings, one containing cells 
for males, and th<$; other fpr females. The arrangements for females are 
insufficient for the number confined. The mischievious practice is 
adopted of putting two in the same cell. There are now seventy-two 
cells for this class of prisoners. It is in contemplation to make such 
additions to the buildings as will furnish one hundred and twelve cells. 
There was expended during the year 1852-3, the sum of $164.18 in 
necessary repairs, and the sum of $959.82 in new erections. The last 
sum was used for the construction of a substantial building for the stor- 
age of cooper's stock. These expenditures were made from the earnings 
of the institution. 

- The roean^ for supplying water to the institution are very limited. 
Wells are now relied upon. There should, however, be an abundant 
supply provided from Genesee river, which is .but a short distance from 
the penitentiary. We were gratified to learn that there is a project on 
foot for elevating water from the tiver by hydraulic means to Mount 
Hope, to It point 20 feet above the top of the pehiCentiary buildings. It is 
estimated that this work can be dope, at a coQt of $10,000. It would 
not be possible for the authorities to make a better expenditure of money 
than to carry into eflfect some feasible plan of this kind. The ^reat 
want of the institution is increased facilities in its buildings and in its 
supply of water. The superintendent feels strongly interested in this 
iniprovement, and it is. to be hoped, that the board of supervisors will 
act with speed and efficiency. 

2. Number of Prisoners. 

As the report of the penitentiary for 1Sj64 has not been received, the 

results of 1863 can onlyjje given. There were in confinement, October 

Ist., 1862, two hundred and twenty-one prisoners 221 

Received from October Ist., 1862 W October 1, 1863 583 

Tbtal i . ^ . . rf 804 
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Of the number received during tHe year, three hundred and eighty- 
three were males, and two hundred females. Four hundred and. six 
were from the county of Monroe, one hundred arid sixty-six from other 
counties, and eleven from the United States District Court. 

There were discharged during the year five hundred and ninety-four,. 
leaving in confinement October 1st., 1863, two hundred and ten. 

The causes of discharge were as follows: 

Payment of fine and expiration of sentence ..•....* bi 

Discharged on bail 2 

" by order of court 2fc 1 

Pardoned by Governor • , • © 

Death • ^ 

Escapes « ^ 

Total 




The largest number of prisoners in confinement during any one moi^'t;l:i 
was two hundred and fifty-eight, of whom one hundred and seventy-o 
were males, and eighty-seven females; the smallest number during 
month was two hundred, of whom one hundred and twenty were mal^s, 
and eighty females. . 

The prisoners, are occupied, as heretofore, in the manufacture of sho^s, 
in cooper's work and in farm labor. The income from the shoe sl^op 
during thie year 1862-3 was less than usual, owing to the fact that tAxe 
number of prisoners capable of performing work was reduced. 

3. Revenues and Expenditures, 

The income of the institution for the year in question was $22|42^.1 7. 
It was composed of the following items: 

Earnings of shoe shop $1,426 10 

Cooper's shop 5,201 18 

Female work shop 1,803 85 

Farm 2,002 51 

Board ^ 4,889 50 

Fines 1,299 86 

Balance of interest. 184 85 

Admission fees »•......• 115 TO 

$22,424 I r 

The expenses for the same period were as follows.: 

Provisions, furniture, clothing $8,638 80 

General expenses. ••••• 5,890 83 

. Bepairs and improvement *764 18 

Discharged convicts .•...»• 101 9t ■ r. 

Insurance . . ^ .»«....» 226 25 J ^ 

— $15,62153 ■ ^^ 

' Gain to the institution.^* «••..•. $6,803 64 - ^ 

The salaxy oi^he superintendent is at the present time $1,100 together 
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with the board of himself and family. We have no means of knowing 
whether there has been any change in the salaries of the other officers 
fiince the last report. 

Contracts are in force for the reception of prisoners from a number of 
counties/ and from the United States courts,- -at pates varying from 
#1 to $1.25 per week. 

The asests of the institution are $81,865:23: yof this $24,616.83 is 
called available, and $7,248.40 consisting of furniture, machinery, tools, 
&c., is termed unavailable. 

4. Sladstica of Bdce, Natiirtti/f Grimes, dbc. 

TABLE No.. L 

Crimes of which Convicted. 

The crimes against the person, of the degree of felony, are very few; 
a single case of manslaughter is noticed. The crimes against property, 
of the grade of felony, consist of a few cases of conviction for burglary, 
forgery, grand larceny, cheating and embezzling letters from the post 
ofSce. The convictions of this kind did not exceed 25. 

■ 

Nearly all the convictions to this penitentiary are for minor offences. 
Of the entire number of 583, there were for 

Assault and battery. • . , • - 80 

Prostitution • 10 

Drunkenness and disorderly conduct • • 848 

Petit larceny, vagrancy, &c • • 115 

553 
Add for other ofiences of higher grade 30 

Total '. 583 

TABLE No. n. 

Shomng the Terms of Sentence, 

Less than one year • 561 

One year and l^ss than two • • r . . 6 

Two years ** " three 6 

Three " " " seven...*... '..... 4 

Total ^ 583 

TABLE No. III. 

Age when Commuted. 

Under 20 ..< 98 

From 20 to 30 154 

** 30 ** 40 123 

" 40 ''50 ,.... 110 

50 and over • • • • • 98 

■ 

Total 583 
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TABLE No. IV. 

Ediu^ation, 

Eead and write 829 

Read '. 122 

Oannot read ,. 132 

Total. . .* 583 

Habits. 

Intemperate •••••• 364 

Temperate 219 

Total 683 

, 5.. Health. ' 

The general health of the convicts was good at the time of inspection. 
, There, were but few cases in the hospital, and those were of chronic dis- 
eases. During the year from October Ist, 1862, to October 1st, 1863, 
there were six deaths; one from cholera morbus, three from delirium 
tfemons, one from old age and general debility, and one by' suicide. 
Since that date there have been four deaths; two from delirium tremens, 
, one from consumption, and one from abscess cf the thigh, caused by 

veijQreal . dis.ejis^. . . ' . 

6; Oeneral Remarks. 

The diet of the prisoners is abundant and wholesome, consisting, for 
l^reakfast, of meat, hash, bread and water; for dinner, one day pork, 
beans and bread, four days corned beef, potatoes and bread, one day 
sbiip, meat and vegetables, one day fish, potatoes and bread ; for sup- 
per, mush and molasses! *Th6'meal^ ate all eaten in the cells. 

The same defect respecting ventilation as was noticed in the last 
report was observed by your committee. The tubes in the cell walls 
were found to furnish no adeqiiate draft, and, although the roofs are 
surmounted with ventilators, there is no proper connection betweet 
them and the .cell flues. 

The punishment- is mild in its character. . Flogging is sometioies 
resorted to, but three stripes have been the maximum during the past 
year. Females are punished by dartening their cells. There is a dun- 
geon which we were glad to hear was but seldom used, for it is situated 
in a cellar, without the smallest opportunity for ventilation. It is unfit 
to be used in any case. If that mode of punishment is to be resorted 
to, .a new dungeon should be constructed. Wliehever* punishment is 
inflicted, it is the practice of. the. superintendent to converse with the 
men, and to give them the reasons for his action. He is convinced that 
thi6 course has an excellent effect. 

Three escapes have occurred during the past year. They were all of 
men who were employed outside of the prison walls. All were retaken. 
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The management of this institution- is not so difficult as that of the 
Albany Penitentiary. The prisoners are nearly all committed for trivial 
offences and for short terms. The superintendent is at once efficient 
and kind. The institution is conducted in a manner which is adapt^ed 
to the character of the prisoners and promotes the good of the public. 
With some expenditures on the part of the supervisors for buildings and 
water works,' the penitentiary will accomplish all that can be reasonably 
expected concerning short term prisoners. 

III. Ewe County PBNrrENTiART. 
1. Construction and Condition of the Budding^. 

These, in their present condition, were fully described in the last 
report. There is an immediate necessity for the erection of new build- 
ings for the use of the prisoners. There have been, during the last year, 
one hundred and fifteen females, who were the inmates of only eighty 
cells, making but forty-five prisoners in separate confinement, while 
seventy were placed two in each cell. The condition of the male prison 
was still worse. There are but seventy cells, and there were confined 
in them more than one hundred and forty-four prisoners at one time, so 
that there were in some instances three prisoners -in a cell! 

The size of these cells, it will be remembered, is four feet by seven. 
Nothing can be more injurious to the physical condition of the inmates 
or to their morals than such a course as is necessarily adopted in this 
penitentiary. To call an institution sl reformatory ^ while in such a con- 
dition, is an abuse of words and a mockery. Many of the female pris- 
oners are prostitutes of the most hardened and depraved character, dis- 
eased in body and debauched in spirit. Many of the male prisoners are 
old and shameless criminals. These persons are necessarily forced into 
the company of the ignorant and thoughtless, but not thoroughly vicious, 
delinquent. The penitentiary thus becomes a seminary of crime ; it sows 
the seeds of vice, which it was designed to eradicate. . It is to the credit 
of the superintendent that he urges in strong terms an imn^pdiate im- 
provement, and the Commissioners of the penitentiary warmly second his 
suggestions. The supervisors should at once take the matter in. hand. 
We can but hope that philanthropic gentlemen, in that section of the 
State will spare no pains to remove from Erie county the disgrace of 
herding its prisoners in narrow Cells, to breed disease and crime. 

"2. ' Nurhber of Prisoners, 

The number of prisoners at the time of inspection was 163, of whom 
105 were females aind 58 males. The daily average of prisoners for the 
year ending September 30, 1864 was 158 J; of whom 16 J were males, 
and 82^ were females. The largest number in any month (July) was 
196; the smallest number in any month was 141 J (November 1863). 

There has been a very great increase of the commitments. of.. females: 
this, no doubt, is largely due to the defective arrangements for taking 
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care of them. The euperiatundeRt states in his report that nearly one- 

kdfofthe inmaies of this prison are constant patrons of penal indituliomi. 

What better proof can be afforded of the evil reaults of the vicious ays- 

' tern of fnrniBhing accommodatione too scanty for the number of prison- 

erat 
' There is one feature peculiar to thia institution, which receivea strong 
conimendation from the snperintendent. By the law authorizing seu- 
tences to this penitentiary, the prisoner is credited on the fine imposed 
upon him, fifty cents for every day's service. The rule operates to dis- 
charge priaenera, who othcrwisfe, on account of their poverty, would have 
no means of gaining their freedom. We believe that.it would be advan- 
tageous to extend this rule to the other penitentiaries of the State. 
The principal work done at the penitentiary ia the manufacture of har- 
■ ness and saddlery hardware. Females work steadily at this occupation 
a full number of hours, and appeared to have attained considerable skill 
and dexterity. 48 males and 56 females were thus employed at the 
time of inspection, 15 females were engaged in cane work. 

Persons, who are not prisoners, work in the same shops with the con- 
victs. This course is believed to bo injudicious. Although the coramit- 
tee cannot make any positive statement on this point, still it is hardly 
possible that continual association with convicts should not have a 
degrading effect, No system of surveillance can be so perfect as to pre- 
vent communications between the prisoners and their fellow workmen. 
It ia, however, a very natural consequence of the "contract system," 
upon which the work of this and other penitentiaries is conducted. 
3. Revenues and Expenditures. 
The income of the penitentiary for the year ending September 30, 1864, 
was $25,869,22. It was composed of the following items: 

' Cash on hand fl9o 46 

Received of county treasurer 14,444 63 

" order on county treasurer 555 4T 

" ' received from contractors 6,294 23 

Fines and all other sources 5,122 40 

Money borrowed 657 13 

Total S25,869 22 

The expenditures for the same period were as Eollowa: 

Liabilities paid due October 1, 1863 $3,594 53 

Salaries 6,107 56 

■ Incidental expenses 5,502 66 

Provisions, clothing and furniture 10,102 48 

Improvements and repairs 1,561 99 

Total... $25,869 22 

Besides $651.13 borrowed money, the institution owes in siilaries 
$1,382.50 leaving it in debt, after certain assets due to it are deducted, 
in the sum of 61,729.38. Its property is estimated to have increased in 
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valae daring the year $2,225^ It9 net gain, therefore, for the year is 
$495.t2. 

The expenses of this year exceed those of the previous year in the 
sum of $2,004.66. 

TJie estimated appropriation to be made by the county for the coming 
year over and above the earnings of the institution is $20,184. 

The salaries paid the principal officers of the institution are as follows: 

Superintenctent $1,000 00 

Deputy 600 00 

Keeper 400 00 

Yard. man 350 00 

1 guard ; ' 250 00 

1 gateman '. 200 00 

3 commissioners each. • • — • 200 00 

1 physician 250 00 

4. Statistics of Bace, Nativity and Orimes, 

Under this branch of our report, reference is made to the excellent- 
tables prepared by the superintendent, Mr. Felton^ which give a sumr 
mary of all the statistics upon this subject from the formation of the 
institution. We would strongly recommend to the wardens of the other 
penitentiaries in the State the preparation of similar tables, which will 
prove of great service to the cause of prison discipline. Mr. Felton's 
tables are subjoined in full: 
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6. Health. 

There were no persona seriously ill at the time of inspection. No 
epidemic disease of a fatal character has prevailed daring the year. 
The number of cases of syphilis is large, and very little ia accomplished 
by way of effecting a cure. It would be desirable to devise some meaus 
by which a supcrvieion might contiune to be exercised over persona 
affected by this class of diseases after their sentence has expired. 

There has been a considerable number of persons subject to delirium 
tremens, two of whom died. 

There are two insane persons in the inatitntion, one a male and the 
other a female. 

The ventilation of the priaon cells is reasonably g'ood, Tho method 

by which fresh air is introduced into them is detailed in the last report. 

6. General Bemarls. 

This institution deserves high praise for its cleanliness and freedom 
from vermin. The prison odor,' so often observable in institutions of 
this bittd, is not noticed here. Not only are the floors and Cells kept in 
an admirable condition of neatness, but the clothing of the prisoners ia 
disposed of in such a manner as to exhibit excellent housekeeping. Mr. 
Felton makes the best use of the materials at his disposal, and there is 
no doubt that if tho supervisors would provide him with suitable build- 
ings the institution would be conducted in a manner altogether satisfa^ 
tory to them and to the friends of prison discipline. 

A creditable library haa been obtained during tho year by the c 
butiona of benevolent individuals and by purchase. 

There is no provision for secular instruction, nor for religious teacb^ 
ing, except that Uie chaplain holds a service on Sunday afternoon. The. 
1. chaplain, llev. Mr. Lewis, would be glad to do more for the prisoners,', 
than he can do in the limited time afforded him by the demands of t 
"contiact system." 

For other remarks concerning the clothing, diet and general care « 
the prison, reference is made to the report of last yeai'. 
IV. Onondaga Coqnty Penitentiary. 
1. The CoTtstrucHon and Condition of ike Buildiiigs. 

These were fully described in the last report. Since that time a large 
portion of the penitontiary bnildings was destroyed by fire. The n 
finilding consumed was 86 by 64 feet. A new building fur worbahopj 
has been erected at a cost of $4,500. Its dimensions are 113 by j 
feet. It ia constructed of brick and roofed with gravel cement. Nqm 
buildings are imperatively required for the accommodating of the pril 
oners. It is now necessary to prepare their meala in the same room in 
which the cells are placed. The committee do not desire to criticise the 
the appearance of the present buildings, as it is manifestly impossible 
the super intendeut to take that care of them, which would be reasoiM 
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a\)ily exp^pt^d in ottier casea. The sugcrintendent is a fkir and candid 
man, ^11 Sited for bis positiot), has the interests of the prisoners at 
heart, and apparently does all for them which it is possible to do in thti 
{»^ent statiQ of confusion^ incident to the destmction of many of the 
prison Gipnyeniences, This report will be confined to a bare statement 
of facts concerning the penitentis^rj during the past year. 

2. N'UTnber of Prisoners. 

The number of prisoners in confinement at the date of inspection 
was very small. There were only thirty-three, sixteen of whom were 
males, and seventeen females. The number in confinement, October 81, 
1862, was 65; the number received during the year was 349; whole 
number, 41i. 

There were discharged during the year, 9$4. Tfaiese were relieved 
from custody mainly by the expiration of their sentences and the pay- 
ment of fines. One was pardoned by tii© Governor. 

Tb^ average (Ja^ly number of prisoners during the j^Q,r ending October 
81, 1§6§, was 82. This was 22 per ds^jr less than the previous year. The 
commitments from other counties were less than usual. Oswego county, 
^hicl} ha|i previpusly coQtributed ^ considerable nuipber of inmates to 
jthifil ii)s.titut;ipn, h^9 eregt^^ ^ ^^rl^bpp in connec^ioi^ wi^ its own jail, 
and employs its own prisoners. 

3. Bevenuea and Escperiditure^, 

The revenue of the penitentiary during the year (October 1862-8) 
was $T,223.92, consisting of the following items: 

Received from various sources, inc}udiAg work in shop and 

farm work, &c., &c. $3,874 62 

Received from board of prisoners from other counties, &c. . l,20t 15 

** *' fines'.......; 142 25 

" " County treasurer ' 2,000 00 

Total , $t,223 9^ 

The expenditure for the same period was $7,151.54. This sum was 
expended in salaries, provisiona, materialis, ^g., e^c^pt 175.71, for m- 
pi^ovements and rept^ir^. 

The amount received for bpa^d of prisoners frpm o^Vher counties ia 
mj^ch smaller ih^i^ \n previous year£f.. 

The salaries of the principal officers are as follows: 

Scrperintendent. $700 and support of family. 

1 Deputy. 500 and board. 

3 Qveja^rs.. ^ . »^ ^ . ^ <{• «... • ^ ... ^ .••.... . *^o 
1 Matron.... , ?60 " 

Tto priooner-fi i^hp do A^t work on the farm are all engaged in the 
manufacture of oai^rseating for chair& The males and females are 

[Assemb. Vo. 62.] 11 
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employed in the same shop. The work is done by contract. The 
average compensation received for their labor is 25 cents per day. 
The males work 10 hours; the females not so long. 

The institution has connected with it a farm o^ X*l acres of land, cnU 
tivated by convict labor. It is well tilled and yields abundantly. 

4. Statistics of Crime, dc. 

The offences for which the prisoners are committed are mainly, of a 
minor nature. Of the 349 prisoners confined during the year, about 340 
were committed for disorderly conduct, vagrancy, petty larceny, assault 
and battery, prostitution, &c., &c. 229 were males and 120 females. 
121 could read and write; 82 Could read only, and 86 could neither read 
nor write; 326 were intemperate and 23 claimed that they were tempe- 
rate. All, with the exception of 12, were sentenced for not more than 
six months. The longest sentence was 2^ years. 

6. Oeneral Remarks, 

The health of the prisoners was good at the time of inspection. There 
were no deaths during the year 1864. The prevalent diseases were of 
a syphilitic nature. 

There were four deaths during the year 18*63; one from delirium tre- 
mens, one from epileptic fits, one from the venereal disease, and one from 
typhoid fever. 

The diet of the prisoners is wholesome and nutritious. At the time of 
inspection the regular fare was as follows: 

Breakfast, coffee, beef and vegetables, such as beets, carrots and tur- 
nips. Dinner, beef, beef soup, thickened with vegetables and bread, 
potatoes, corn, tomatoes, bread made of flour and com meal and mush. 
Supper, mush and molasses. 

The punishment is still the same as that described in the last report. 
The superintendent keeps.no record of the punishments inflicted. . Chains 
are placed upon those who attempt to escape. The dungeon is resorted 
to occasionally. ' It is badly constructed and unfit to be used; 

Some attention is paid to religious and moral instruction. Besides 
regular preaching on the Sabbath, a Sunday school is held, which is 
supplied with active and excellent teachers. The Toung Men's Ghris-^ 
tian Association have put forth praiseworthy efforts to establish this 
school on a permanent basis. Religious books have also been supplied 
in considerable numbers by the association and by churches in the 
vicinity. 

One hundred and thirty-five volumes were add^d to the library in the 
year 1863. 

We have to express our thanks to Mr. Baum for his kindness and 
frankness in giving us every item of information which he possessed, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. In our unreserved oommnnication 
witli the prisoners, we heard no complaints, but they anifomly ezpraesed 
themselves as satisfied with their treatment Mr. Bama liM to ■tmggle 
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wi£& many difficalties, both in the character of his prisoners and the 
imperfect itccommodations supplied to him. We hope that before another 
inspection takes place, buildings may be provided suitable for the weal- 
thy county in which this institution is placed. 

V. Kings County Penitentiary. 

In our visit to this institution, we were so unfortunate as to find the 
superintendent absent. Having no facts at our command except such 
as are very briefly set forth in the annual report of the board of supervi- 
sors/oor account of the institution must necessarily be meagre. 

1. Condition of the Buildings. 

The present condition of the penitentiary buildings is the same as 
described in the last report. The main building is poorly adapted to 
the wants of the institution. The rooms are too large and high. They 
are warmed with difficulty in the winter. In fact they are, though ele- 
gant in appearance, so practically uncomfortable that but few of them 
are used. On account of their size, the expense of furnishing them is so 
great that the superintendeHft and his subordinates, who receive but 
moderate salaries, derive but little advantage from them. 

2. Number of the Prisoners, 

• Males. Females. Total. 

The number of prisoners confined in the peniten- 
tiary Aug. 1, 1863, was 82 113 195 

Number of prisoners committed during the year was 553 8t6 1,429 

Number discharged 560 88T 1,447 

Number of deaths ». 3 2 5 

Number of escapes i 3 3 

Number on hand, July 31, 1864 13 106 179 

Average number during the year • 250 

Average number during the preceding year • 22T -^ 

3. Income, Expenditure and Employment of Prisoners. 

The income frpm all sources during the year was $2,564.55. This 

was composed of the following items: 

Earnings of male convicts $1,502 40 

" female " 936 15 

Other sources 126 00^ 

Total ; $2, 564 55 

'' The expenditure during the same period were $32,393.59. 

The expenditures for ordinary supplies, food, clothing, fuel, &c. $20,250 08 

Salaries, board of keepers, &c 12,053 51 

Total $32,303 59 

The difference between this snm ($32,303.59) and the earnings ($2,564.- 
66)» amoanting to $29,789.04, was paid from the county treasury. 
The expenses were increased over those of last year in the sum of 
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This barbarous puiiishraent ie too freq^uent in all the pcnitentiarieB. No 
dungeon or dark cell was found \thich was properly ventilated, except 
perhaps the cells in Erie county penitentiary. The prisoner is also re- 
quired, in Bomo instances, by way of punishment, to wear an iron circle 
About the neck, with long projecting pointfl. This is worn night and 
day, io his excessive discomfort, as he cannot lie down, but must sleep, 
Jf at all, in a standing or Bitting posture. 

As far as we could learn, nothing of importance is done by way of 
iboral and religious instruction. There is a small collection of books, 
but no regular library. 

This institution, in many respects, falls short of (he true idea of a 
penitentiary. We are at a loss to characterifce it In its practical 
#otkiJig, it may be said 'to be n combination of a jail and an almhouse, 
with means providc<j for setting its inmates at work. 

GbneHal ReuARKS cpok the Pesite.ntiart System. 

A single committee having visited nearly alt the penitentiaries of the ' 
State, it is deemed proper to make some general observations in respect 
to tbem. 

i. The penitentiary system of this State cannot be regarded as reform- 
atory in its character. It partakes almost exclusively of the nature of k 
workhouse. Any reformatory measures which may be adopted a 
cidental, and of the most meagre character. 

II. The tendency of the system is to obtain the greatest amount of 
work from the prisoner at the smallest possible return. This tendency 
is most observable at the Albany penitentiary, partly because the system 
iias there the foltest opportunity for its development. Economy is the 
watchword, and he is the most succeBsful superintendent who makes the 
largest net gain to the institution. The demands of the prisoner, as an 
individual, are ignored. He is the victim of a system. By his sentence, , 
he is an outlaw from society; by the system, he tends to become an out- 
law from decency. 

III. The inevitable tendency of the present organization is to curtail 
the advantages of the prisoner at tliose precise points where liberal expen- 
diture is most needed. His physical food cannot be greatly diminished^ 
hiasnpply of books and of secular and religious instruction may be reduo- 
edatpleasure. Thisdiminutionhas noimmediateperceptibleeffcct; itonly ' 
appears in the return of convicts by new sentences to their accustomed 
hauDtfl. A wise statemanship looks far into the future, and would 
Ci^tablish a system which, not so apparently cranomical, would iu th« 
end save enormous and continual expense by decreasing the number of 
criminals. 

IV. These evils are Jnteusified by the present plan of employing the I 
prisoners through the medium of contractors. It is inevitable that th( 
contractors should, by the laws of trade, endeavor to obtain all the worj 
that is possible from the prisoners. They must work every day and ott' 
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day. Convict labor substaDtiall j becomes slave labor, with many of its 
concomitant evils. Its rule is precisely the same: the largest amountof 
work for the smallest return. 

y. There is room for a penitentiary established on. the right plan, 
which, while it exacts task work from the prisoner, gives him 
opportunity, and means for self improvement; which in fact .leaves 
the prisoner somewhat in the same condition as a mechanic in 
ordinary life, providing a time for work, as well as a time for read- 
ing and instruction; a system which tempers firmness with kind- 
ness; a system which makes no show of its pecuniary profits, but 
achieves the high and honorable distinction of *sending its prisoners out 
from its government better citizens and less likely to repeat their crimes. 

YI. Each of the existing penitentiaries has characteristics peculiar to 
itself. 

(1.) The Albany Penitentiary is by far the most important, when we 
consider the number of its prisoners and the character of the pfifences for 
which they are committed. In fact, it rises neatly to the dignity of a 
State prison — it is the State prison of the United States government 
The leading characteristic of • this institution is that it exacts itnswerv- 
ing obedience to law. The element of power is everywhere observable; 
kindness may not be absent, but it is at least overshadowed by authority. 
It is a money making institution; it has a large surplus, and is necessa- 
rily popular with the board of supervisors. 

(2.) The Monroe county institution is next in importance. Its felons are 
few; its "short term'' prisoners are very numerous. Its buildings are 
well appointed, although additional structures are needed. It makes a 
considerable profit above its 'expenditures. While there is no lack of 
decision, the superintendent introduces largely into his government the 
element of kindness. Personal chastisement is seldom inflicted; never 
without conversation on the part of the superintendent, and an endeavor 
to convince the convict that correction is necessary. 

(3.) The Erie county institution has inferior buildings and appointments. 
It is sadly deficient in necessary conveniences. Its p'risoners are largely 
of a degraded rather than of a highly criminal class. The superintendent 
has little faith in the mere exercise of authority, but aims to govern 
mainly through a kind and considerate treatment of his prisoners. The 
institution excels in cleanliness and is free from nauseous odors. It 
makes no money but is a heavy qharge on the county. It cannot become 
what it ought to be until a more liberal expenditure for buildings 
and other appointments is inaugurated. Should the supervisors put the 
institution on the right footing in this respect, a high measure of suc- 
cessful administration might be anticipated. 

(4.) The characteristics of the Onondaga Penit^tiary can not be suf- 
ficiently traced, owing to the confusion occasioned iirits arrangements 
by the recent fir^. 
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(5.) The King's county institution reduces the penitentiary system to 
the last simplicity. Its expenses greatly exceed its earnings. Having 
no internal arrangements for work or instruction, it assumes partly the 
character of a jail, and partly of an almshouse. It is but an indifferent 
almshouse, for it compels its paupers to associate with criminals. 

TABULAR STATEMENT 

Comparing the different penitentvariea in respect to income, expenditure, 
number of prisoners, etc., etc. The income derived from county appro* 
priaiions is, excluded and appears in. esppenditures. , 
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All of which is respectfully submitted^ . 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT, 

JNO. OEDRONAUX, CommiUee. 
New ToEK, e7ant«iry 2, 1866., . 
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(L.) 

REPORT ON BLACKWELL'S ISLAi^l) ^^JEi^flTEN- 

TIARY. 



1^6 ttbd^rdigned, as a cocftmittee from the Prison AsciociatioD, visited 
and exai^iiied the penitentiary iik the month of Augalst. They were 
cordially received by the Wardeln and freely conducted tbroagh its 
yarioiis departmetytd^ all enquiries wi^i^fi'itokfyVMrAlifMli^fentlyditdW^ 
^d, givii^g eVideiice of a desire to commtimcate any infonnatioBlre^tfe4 

Heretofore this institution ha^ b^en frequentty Waited dndtepofftr tthkBfe 
mi its examihation by committeed> ^hose instrttctiTe paperi^, wiffir par- 
ticulars and statistics, are in pHilft, attd COiMtitntb )>lkrt8' df ibrliiefi^ Be- 
ports of this Ai^6bcMti6h 1k> th^ I/egislature; therefoire the nudersigpned 
consider it deedlj^d^ to r^oH i^tch details and particulars, and will con- 
fine their report on this occasion, • maiilfy to sbMi' j^tiei'ltl 'reliM^fks, 
applicable, not only to this penitentiary, but to all other ** public instiiU' 
tionsforiSka/H^Widcbh'^dtidnP 

The committee, however, will first give a few statistics of the peni- 
tentiary for the last year, which are derived from the proof sheets of 
its '' Warden's Kepqrt to the Commissioners of Public Charities and 
Correction," in the city of New York, and for which the committee are 
indebted to the Commissioners' chief clerk, Mr. Joshua Philips. 

The total debit and credit amounts for the last year are as follows, 
viz: debits $'75,313.04; credits $43,505.68, leaving balance of nett ex- 
penses $31,861.36. 

The convicts received numbered as follows, viz: white males 380, 
black 41; white females 458, black 42; total 921. There remained 
December 31, 1863, total 218. 

Discharges during the year were as follows, viz: white males 341, 
black 311; white females 44, black 37. Total 919. Of this number 5 
white males were pardoned by the Governor, and 26 white males and 2 
white females were discharged by habeas corpus. It appears that no 
black male or female enjoyed any such favors either from the Governor 
or the courts. Total of deaths of above number were white males l, 
white females 3. Total 4. 



BLACKWELL'6 ISIUani:f!BKITBNTIABT. 1((9 
Olasi^ation of ihe Ages is asfoUows, viz: 

Hales. Fem«9wi. ToUl. 

tTnder I& yeart. ..;.;..;...;..;.;..;;;.;;;;;; 10 10 

Prom 15 to 20 years.;;;;..;...;.......;;;;;; 89 '43 132 

20to 25 ytears:;;;;;.;.. ..;..:;. .;;;;;; 96 98 196 

2^ tQ30 years.;. ;....;.......;... ;;i;; 18 93 lOfe 

8W to35 years.;;;.;;.;.......:;.;;;;;. 66 T4 130 

36 to 40^ear8. ;..;;;;.;;;.;;. .;;;.;;.. 76 62 13t 

40 to 45 years.;.;.;;;....-.;..'.. ...;:!•. 41 62 98 

49 to 50 years;;;;;:;..;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 21 84 55 

5^ to 55 years. ; ;...;;;....;;;;;.;;;;;; 2 13 15 

5;5 f<j 6a yi^iirs 12 21 83 

6*d to 65 years ;:.*..;..;;;;;;;;;;;;;. f ;; * 14 14 

68 to 70 years 3 3 

Over 70 years * 

^ . 1 ■' ■ 

Totrtsis....* .... 421 500 921 



NaiivUies of the Convicts as/oUovis, mz: 

L . NiAiHtier. ... . Hales. . Females. Total. 

United States .•«.>• 83 

^igland. • ; 6i 

Ireland. 200 

Scotland 12 

l/anada. .•••*. • ;'. • w v^ •;'..•...;........ ^ ^ • « • > k • « • o 

^ranoe ^ ,....,. i. 8 

Prussia .«• 2 

Germany ••••••••........•...•••............•. 56 
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Total 421 600 9«1 



Crimes committed by the Convicts as follows, viz : 

Crimes; Males. Females. Total. 

Assault 2 

, ^* ahcT battery. 124 

" With intfent tb^tfeal 4 

Disorderly housie ; . . 5 

Grand lieifceny 7 

'* " a;tteiript&t ....;..^.. 4 

Indecent assault and battery. 2 

j^anslaiighter, fourth d6gr6e • 4 

tetit larceny 266 

Illegal voting ............' 3 ' 

To&l 421 500 921 
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Terms of sentences of the Convicts asfoUows, viz: 

Term. Males. Females. Total. 

J month 43 48 91 

2 '* ...102 93 195 

» " 114 106 219 

4 ** ; 91 132 223 

6 '* ' .' 48 105 15i 

9 *' ;... 1 ... 1 

1 year # 15 11 26 

2 '* 7 5 12 

8 ** 1 1 

Total ;:... 421 500 921 



Character of the education of the Convicts as follows^ viz: 

Edaeation. Males. Females. Total. 

Bead and write well 121 134 255 

" " imperfectly 146 12? 213 

" well 12 14 26 

" imperfectly...: 23 56 t9 

Uneducated 119 169 288 



^otal 421 500 921 



Social condition of the Convicts as follows, viz : 

Oondition. Males* Females. Total 

Single ..;;;; ..;;; 161- 232 893 

' Married 156 201 857 

Widows ' 67 67 

Widowers 104 •... 104 

Total ; 421 500 921 



The number of times the Convicts have been committed asfolloios, viz: 

Times committed. Males. Females. Total. 

1st time 296 822 618 

2d '* 56 84 .140 

8d.'* 16 40 55 

4th " 18 13 81 

5th " 12 15 27 

6th'' 8 7 15 

7th '* 7 9 16 

8th " 5 4 9 

9th " 2 8 6 

10(h ** and upwards 2 8 6 

421 500 921 
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IJmployment of Mate Convicts prior to commitment as follows, viz : 

beonpation. No* 

BakerfiT. ; 5 

Barbers . .'. • • .^ • ll 

Blacksmiths *. 14 

Butchers. • • ...^..^ ^ 16 

Barkeepers • 16 

Boatmen .••••••••• 18 

Carpenters • • .^ • .• 21 

Cooks ; 10 

Clerks .' 6 

Carmen • • ••.••••••*• 14 

Coopers • «... 3 

Doctors 1 

Dentists • • • • • 1 

Laborers 178 

Masons ...••.•«• • 8 

Pedlers •. 4 

Painters • • • • • 15 

Plasterers ^ , . 2 

Sailors • t. .*• 18 

Shoemakers • , • • • 43 

Segarmakers • 3 

Tailors 21 

Tinsmiths • « 4 



Total 421 

Employment of Female Convicts prior to Commitment, as follows, viz : 

OeenpatioB. No. 

Cooks • 34 

Chambermaids • • 41 

Dressmakers • . • • 34 

Servants , 293 

Seamstresses * • 63 

Shirtmakers ••••....' 13 

Tailoresses • • • . t , 7 

Nurses • 15 

Total . . • , 600 



The " Island Hospital" and the Small Pox Hospital, in their domestic 
concerns, are under 'charge of the warden of the penitentiary, who con- 
ducted the committee through the various wards of the prison, which, 
with these pitiable inmates, were noticed with melancholy and 
painful interest ; but as that department does not . seem to be 
embraced within the particular purpose of their visit, the committee 
make no report concerning the 6ame, farther Ihan to express their praise 
of the warden for his kind and efficient services in that sad and serious 
part of his duties. 

Proper facilities and convenient accommodations are furnished for 
religious instruction and services; the result of which the warden did 



not think to be of much enduring effect on the convicts; at all events, 
m no correspiNiding measure with the pious and faithful efforts of manj 
fcenevblerit citizehs who specially take interest in that matter. It is 
truly stony ground whereupon to sow such seed*; but it is a satisfais- 
tlon to know that however un propitious the soil may be, there are those 
tfho are glad to bestow their labor upon it. 

It i6 a gVfe&t e'ri-or in pubtic sentiment that prisons are designed only 
for the confinement and punishment of criminals— that they are sifDpljr 
penal institutions, and ignoring almost entirely the matter of refotnliEi- 
lion. If this latter purpose was more justly appreciated, and apjjiropri* 
ate appliances furnished, with judicious efforts m^de for its promotion, 
ho doubt lasting benefit would attach to many of the prisoners, and a 
corresponding relief inure to the public. In this connection we rej^eat 
what has been before said by one of the undersigned in a former report: 
"As the matter now stands, the prevailing opinion with our community 
as to the duty of society in prison affairs, sieeins simply 16 be that 
offenders against the laws should be caught, condemned^ imprisoned and 
punished at the siftallest expense." Improvements in prison discipline, 
as connected with judicious State policy, and with considerations appli- 
cable to the plea of humanity or the precepts of religion, do tiOt appear 
to entiBi* into the thoughts of most of our citizens. 

The committee in their examination of the various departments of the 
penitentiary found prevailing neatness, order and system; which, to 
their minds, is satisfactory evidence of the skillful managiement ftnd 
faithful attention of the warden and of the " commissioners '' under whose 
Authority he acts. It is to be regretted that two of those " commission* 
kvB " kt^ ab6iit to be superseded by the appointment of two new men. 
This remark must not be received as a reflection on the character of 
those two respectable citizens who are to take the place of those whose 
^erms of office will shortly expire ; but the committee cannot refrain 
from expressing their regret that the valuable experience of those tujo 
c&mmissioriera is about to be lost — and further, they are constrained to 
state their fears that, at the expiration of another, year, the valuable 
experience of the other two of the original " Commissioners of Public 
Charities and Correction " will be lost. The undersigned consider the 
provision of the law which places at hazard such expeiience and such 
valuable services to be of very questionable policy. The frequent chang;e 
in the administration of our public institutions, whether of a penal or 
charitable character, has been the principal source of the evils hereto- 
fore prevailing in most of them, and especially in the particular institu- 
tions now under charge of those " commissioners," when the same were 
in the control of the politicians of the city — and their possession scrab- 
bled for by each of the parties as cribs and stores, out of #bich the rtlil- 
UCTS and wire-pullers were to be fed and clothed. The nhdersrgiied 
look with jealousy on any line of action wfaidi tends to tt i^eeun^ncid of 
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that state of affairs in those institutions, and which, it is greatly feared, 

will recar if there is to be a periodical change of administration and the 

power of determining the change resting with the political party in 

office at such period of time. It may be that ''rotation in office'' is a 

politic and available rule for party purposes; but experience has shown 

it to be a hazardous and often injurious practice in connection with 

administrative and ministerial officers known to l^e skillful, honest and 

efficient. 

All which is respectfully submitted by your committee. 

JAMES H.. TITUS. 

WM. F. ALLEN. 
New YoRK; Jan^ 2e?, 1865. 
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(It) 
EEPCiRT OX THE COCXTY PRISON& 

Th^ nrjierv.^r^i^, »jr^Ai,yid v. t-!^ ^zsi exftauae the common jails in 
atte skhrerstl ty^nutuA 'A tl^ SzAze^ LiTzix p^^jrraed^ to the best of their 
ttbiUty, xite datj ^iur,gzjid loeci, respirCufizHj submit to the Execntive 
C^immittee the fAhwing 

REPORT. 

TFiere are jitxtj omniies in this State, including that of New York, in 
whic:h the citj pnsijn^ comm'>nlT called the Tombs, answers to the jails ' 
of other c^mntieir. One of the said sixty coonties (that of Albany) has 
three jails, and a few others bare two each: so that the whole number of 
common jails in the State, and the number actaally visited and inspected, 
IS sixty eig'ht. The committee hare endeavured to do the work assigned 
them faithfully and thoroughly; and th^ feel sure that they are quite 
within the truth in saying that an amount of labor has been given to this 
work more than equivalent to the time of one man for an entire year. 

Before proceeding to a detail of the results obtained by this exhaustive 
examination of our common jails, the committee would state that a con- 
siderable part of these results are of a nature that admits of their being 
thrown into tabular form: a form best adapted for study, inference, and 
practical instruction. They have therefore prepared, at no little cost of 
time and labor, an extended series of statistical tables, exhibiting a com- 
prehensive view of the condition of the jails in 1863,* of the criminality 
of the State, and the administration of penal justice Tor the same year, 
and of the causes most active in the production of crime. The said tables 
will be found, they have the vanity to think, both interesting and useful; 
as they certainly afford food for thought, and constitute a basis for de- 
ductions and generalizations, that may bo turned to account, as well by 
the statesman as the philanthropist, in a variety of ways. As the com- 
mittee may, and certainly will, have frequent occasion, in the progress 
of their rtiport, to refer to these tables for argument and illustration,, it 
will be proper, before entering upon the report itself, to give their sev- 
eral titles and a short general view of the extent and nature of the in- 
formation embodied in each. They may be divided into three classes, 
comprehending the jails, the administration of criminal justice, and the 
sources of crime. 



• The committee would remark that their report if made to eorer the year 18SS, beeaoM, 
as thi« inspection was commenced early in 1864 and completed befora thfl wd of tha year, it 
was limply impossible to obtain the stoUstics for the latter ^ear. 
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I. The Jails. 

Table i — Contains what may be called a census of the jails for 1863, 
showing, first, the whole number of prisoners committed; second, the 
greatest number of prisoners in jail at any one time; third, the aver- 
age daily number; and fourth, the number in prison at the time of 
inspection. 

Table ii — Presents a general view of the criminality of the State for 
1863, as shown in the commitments to the jails during that year, and ex- 
hibits the charges on which the said commitments .were made. 

Table in — Exhibits the several ways, as far as they could be ascer- 
tained from the jail registers (which are very defective in this respect), 
in which the prisoners committed to the jails in 1863 were discharged 
from the same. 

Table iv — Shows the expenses of the jails for 1863, in the various items 
of board, turnkey's fees, medical attendance, clothing for prisoners, bed- 
ding for ditto, washing for ditto, repairs, furniture, fuel, light, cleaning 
and whitewashing jail, and miscellaneous expenditures; gives the total 
expenses of each jail for the year, and the average annual expense per 
prisoner; and states the price per week for board, and the estimated 
value of the real estate used for jail purposes in each county. 

Table v — Shows the social relations of the prisoners in jail at the time 
of inspection,, viz., the number married; the number single; the number 
widowed; the number having children; and the number who lost both 
parents, or either, before the age of fifteen. 

Table vi — Exhibits the educational relations of the prisoners in jail 
at the time of inspection; showing the whole number interrogated and 
the number who cannot read, who can read only, who can read and write, 
and who have a superior education. 

Table vii — Exhibits the moral and religious relations of the prisoners 
in jail at the time of inspection; showing, as before, the whole t^umber 
interrogated; the number claiming to be total abstinents; the number 
claiming to be moderate drinkers; the number acknowledging themselves 
to be intemperate; the proportion of commitments due, in the judgment 
of sheriflfs and jailors, to the use of intoxicating liquors ; the number who 
did not attend Sabbath school in youth, or attended only occasionally; 
the number who claimed to have attended Sabbath school regularly; 
the number who admitted that they were not in the habit of attending 
charch, and who may, consequently, be presumed to be habitual Sabbath 
breakers; the number claiming to be attendants at church; the number 
addicted to lewdness (prostitutes and frequenters of brothels), to tavern 
haunting, to gambling and t6 theatre going; and the number belonging, 
severally, to the Roman Catholic church and to Protestant denominations. 

Table viii — Shows the ages of the prisoners in jail at the time of inspec- 
tion; their race, whether white or colored; their nativity, whether native 
or foreign; and their' industrial relations, that is, whether they had 
learned or had not learned $l trade. 
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Table ix — Shows the number of times the prisoners interrogated had 
been committed; whether one, two, three, four or five times, or au^ times 
and over. 

II. ApiONISTRATIOX OF CbDIINAL JuSTICB. 

Table x — Presents a general view of the administration of criminal 
justice for 1863; showing the indictments, trials, confessione, convio-. 
tions, acquittals, sentences, average length of sentences, total and ave^ 
rage amount of fines imposed, discharges ordered and recognisancea for*; 
feited in the various courts throughout the State; together with the 
amount of fines received by county treasurers in 1868, and th^ amount 
received by the same for forfeited bail bonds during the la^t four years. 

III. Sources OF Crime. 

Table xi — Gives the population of the several counties of the State in 
1860 and their area in acres, as neceasary elements in calculating the 
ratios of crime, and showing the relative criminality of the said counties. 

Table xii — Exhibits the relative state of education in the several 
counties, by showing the aggregate number and the percentage of chil- 
dren taught in all the schools of each county, and, in like manner, the 
^gg^egSkie number and the percentage of adults who cannot read in each. 

Table xiii — Exhibits the statistics of pauperism in the several cofnn- 
ties of the State for 1863, showing the number of poor relieved or sup- 
ported Ih each, and the expenses thence accruing. 

Table xiv — Presents' the statistics of the retail liquor traffic in the 
several counties of the State, showing the whole number of retail liquor 
dealers assessed in each by the United States government, and the nnm* 
ber of grog shops licensed by the State authorities, distinguishing 
l^etween taverns and stores; also the fees from State licences and the 
amount of taxes paid to the United States. 

Table xv — Exhibits the number of churches a^d church siittings in the 
several counties of the State, the object of which is to show, by a com- 
parison of these with the populations of the said counties, how far lack 
of ministerial service and church ordinances is a source of crime, f^ 
how far an abundant supply of cuch agencies operates as a preventive 
thereof. 

Table xvi — Exhibits the statistics of insanity and idiocy in the several 
counties. 

Table xvii — Presents a general view of the sources of crime^ Bhowin{ 
that the criminality of the State !nay be, in great part, traced to intem- 
perance, evil association, ignorance, pauperism, prostitution, gamblings » 
tavern haunting, theatre going, want of a trade, lack of ministerisr I 
instruction and church ordinances, orphanage and parental neglect=^=^ 
Sabbath breaking and foreign immigration. 

Five leading objects were kept in view by the committee in thei^i* 
investigations, viz., the enlightenment of public opinion, the formati(^--V 
of local committees of correspondence in the several county seata^ ^ 
thorough examination into ihe aiale and. con^^vou of the jailSi as cox3i- 
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prehettsiTe an inqniry as possible into the sources of crime and a gene- 
r&l snrVey of the administration of criminal jastice thronghont the State. 
Their report will be presented under two divisions; the first, general, 
eipbracing observations on the prisons and on prison matters and crimi- 
nal affairs generally; the second, special, giving an account of each jail 
individually. 

GENERAL DIVISION. 

In this part of their report, the committee will treat of the five topics 
mentioned as prominently engaging their attention, and }n the order in 
which they are named above. 

1. Enlighticnment of Public Opinion. 

The Prison Association has felt that, if anything is ever effected in 
the way of prison reform in our State, such a result can be accom- 
plished only by going down to what must ever be the sources of public 
action in all free^ States, to what indeed constitutes the very fountain of 
the laws and institutions of such States — the sentiments and convictions 
of the whole community. To ensure the reforms needed, public opinion 
must be enlightened, invigorated, and made to act in all its native ma- 
jesty and vigor. Hence the Association has sought to disseminate its 
Beports throughout the State as widely as possible. Hence, especially^ 
it has sought to secure, and has to a great extent secured, the powerful 
co-operation of the press, without distinction of party. Hence, too, in 
ordering last spring a more thorough and uniform examination of the 
county jails than has ever, heretofore, been made, one of the points im- 
pressed upon the committee charged with that duty was, that they 
should seek to guide and strengthen public opiilion in relation to the 
matter of prison reform, and thus give to it the direction and efficiency 
required in the effort to improve the penal institutions and penal system 
of the State. 

This committee has endeavored faithfully to fulfil the injunction thus 
laid upon them by the higher authority. They haye held public meet^ 
ings in a number of the counties, at which they have addressed as many 
of the people as fcould be induced to attend them. They have conversed 
personally with hundreds of citizens in the different counties. They 
have called upon editors of newspapers in all parts of the State, and 
have secured from them the promise of co-operation by printing extracts 
from our Reports, syad by the advocacy of our views, into which many 
of them seemed to enter heartily and earnestly, in their editorial columns; 
a promise which has, to our knowledge, been faithfully kept by some, 
and, for anything we know to the contrary, by all. 

In reference to our State prisons, the committee endeavored to set 
forth as clearly and vividly as they could, and to impress upon the 
ininds of all with whom they came in contact, the evil effects arising 

I.Aowmbly, No. 62.] 12 
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from their subjection to the ccmttolling influence of party politics. These 
evils are everywhere felt and deplored. The views entertained by tfaa 
Asaociatiou on this subject are tlie views entertained by the leadii^ 
men of both parties tUrougbout the State. \Vc have yet to meet t^e 
firat man whodiaaents from them; who doe^not, indeed, warmly approye 
them, and earnestly desire to see thera made practically effective. It. IB 
due to truth, however, to state tliat, in Borne counties we met with a 
feeling and with expresaions of this kind : while politiciana of both parties, 
without eiception, agreed upon the deaireablencsa of excluding politiOB 
from the administration of our criminal law, and were willing, per fl^ 
to use their influence with tlieir own party to discourage removals iHA . 
appointments on party grounds, so fair as our prisons are concerned, 
they were, neverthelesa, afraid that the other party would not stick to 
the arrangement, and would thus steal a march upon them. Tlie demo- 
crata would have no difficulty, if tliere waa no party but themselves to 
consult, but they were sure the republicans, when they came iuto power 
and got the chance, would sweep every democrat out of office. The 
republicans, on the other hand, were quite sure that, whatever abstinence, 
they might practise, nothing could save the neck of a prison officer 
belonging to their party, when the axe of power was wielded by a demo? 
crat. It is clear that this mutual distrust, this dread by each party th^t 
the other may play false, will prevent any practical reform in this raaU 
ter, until the provisions of our present Constitution are changed, and 
the governors of our priaona, inatead of being nominated by party con- 
ventions and elected by party votes, and so absolutely' compelled to 
obey party bebeats, shall be appointed by the courts, as in Pennsylva- 
nia, or by the Governor and Senate, as in Masaachuactts, or until the 
tenure of office, in whatever way acquired, aball be such as to free it 
from the domination of party politics. The committee are happy to add, 
that the politicians of both parties, and in all parts of the State, con- 
curred in the expression of a desire that the Constitution may bo chang- 
ed in this respect, so as to make it more conformable at once to reason 
and to the true interests of the State. 

In reference to the county jails, the committee everywhere labored to 
convince the people of their almost total unfitness, in all respects, to 
answer the just enda^of such institutions, and of the imperative neces- 
sity for radical improvements. 

The committee also did what they conld to enlighten and form public 
opinion touching a system of penal districts and penal workhouaea, or, 
aa they are called in Maaaachusetta, -houses of correction, as set forth 
and advocated in the laat Annual Report of the Association, aa well aa 
in some preceding reports. The plan would be to have theState divid- 
ed into a number of penal districts, to be competed of two, three, os 
more counties, as might bo found most convenient, with a house of cor- 
rection in each, erected at the joint expense and managed by the com- 
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^^^Bjed wisdom of the counties composing the district, into which all 
persons, convicted of a violation of law and not aentesced to State' 
prison, should be sent, immediately on their conviction, and put at hard- 
labor. 

The -beneficial effects to be anticipated from the general adoption of- 
such a Bystom, would, in the judgment of- this committee, be manifold. 
and important. It .wonid, in all probability, diminish the inmates of the 
State prisons hj one half; especially if, as in Pennsylv»nia,,the ospensea 
(tf.thc State prisons were to he defrayed, as seems most eqnita^«, fruia 
^^Uie.county treasuries, proportionally to the naniher of their scvwal con-' 
^Hlots, iuetead of being defrayed, as now, from the general treasury of 
^^■n State. It would convert the county jails into tvhat they ougbt to be, 
^^Mases of detention simply and solely; in which case it would be com- 
paratively easy to consttuct them with reference to the perfect isolation; 
4^f their inmates. It would diminish the public burdens by requiring all: 
tranagressoi'H, convicted by a jury of their-peers, to defray, in part at. 
least, by their own labor, tiie expense of their support, while undergoing. 
the punishment of their crimes. It would save a large number of first-. 
offence criminals, aud especially youthful transgressors, from the dis-l 
grace of a residence in State prison, and so increase the chances of their 
reformation. It would impart to multitudes the knowledge of some.ha&- 
dicraft, the want of which is a prolific source of crime, and bo would tend 
strongly to save tliem from a retuni to eviJ courses, by giving them the 
means of earning an honest living, of 'winning back the respect of their' 
fellow- citizens, and of regaining"an honorable position in society. Wfl' 
need not, however, enlarge this detail of benefits, as each reader will, I 
ijoubtless, by his own reflection, extend the catalogue for himself 

The committee sought still further^ to inform public opinion in regardi 
Bltbe subject of prison architecture, aud particularly in rEtferehce to the 
Ration of a board of prison erection, to whom should be referred all 
ma for new prison buildings, and all alterations of existing prisons, 
pliring any considerable expenditure of money, and involving modifi- 
fioRB of a material ciiaracter. Boards of supervisors arc represented' 
I in gnneral, exceedingly reluctant to expend money cither in bnildmgi 
|unprovtDgtJ^'lB- We do not wonder at it. Their expericnco in this 
B bag nob boeu vory encouraging. In Bicbmond county, a new jail. 
I Tery recently been erected at an expense of some sixteen thousand 
Uara; and it is certainly one of the most ill-oontrlved, ill-ventilated, 
Hk, damp, gloomy and unwholosome receptacles of criminality in the. 
B State. The prisonerscomplainedbitteilyof its discomforts to thia> 
SOmmittoo. Moreover, after the large outlay upon its erection 
above, it was found to be so insecure that not loss than !4,000 to $6,000 
hi've been since expended, from sheer necessity, to increase its sai 
liS, at this momcnl., not a board of supervisors in the State, if they had 
^Ulm of wisdom or humanity, would accept the concern as a gi 
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other cases, it has happened that, immediately after a coiisidera]>1e sum 
has been expended in increasing the secnrity of some jail, nnmerons 
escapes hare occarred. Sach facts, and ther hare not been infrequent; 
have a disheartening effect upiin coantv aothorities, and tend to check 
SDv rising zeal for reform that may occasionally be felt. One comty in 
1&S3. spent $2000, another $1000, a third $150, and a fourth $124 on 
special gnards for the safe-keeping of the prisoners. Now, all these 
fads, and others of a like character, point in one and the jMune direction. 
Tbey in^cate the necessity of some diffierent and improved method both 
for erecting new jails and for altering and improving old ones. The 
truth is, prison architecture, like military fortifications, constitutes i 
special branch cf engineering: and those only are competent to direct 
snch erections, whose studies have been particularly devoted to the sub- 
ject. The gentlemen composing our boards of supervisors do not possess 
this knowledge: neither, any more, do ordinary mechanics. It is not; 
therefore, matter of wonder, that building committees and the workmen' 
they have en:ployed have failed to erect prisons either secure against 
escapes or adapted to answer other just and true ends of such structures. 
Tkre ought, conseqaently. in the opinion of this committee, to be consti- 
tnted a :ftate central board of prison erection, to whom should be sob- 
BBitted all plans for new prison erections and for extensive repairs of oU 
ones: and no new erection nor important alteratiott of one already exist- 
ing should be permitted, without their approval of the fdan and specifics- 
tioas. If such a board cculd l>e created, and composed of not less thtn 
three ^ntlemen possessing the requisite architectural, penologici^, and 
hv^enzc kn >wledze. it is believed thai both the nsefolness and the se- 
con: J <{ our «>?mmon jszls would be greatly increased, and at a less cost 
than the same advantages could be otherwise obtained. And oertainlj, 
fitw questions can be m-?i>? vital, in penalogical science, than that of the 
pr?cer strocrin? axhi arrangement of prisons. Howard long ago sought 
u> rnxaote rrison nrf >rm bv improvements in orison oonstraction. DoqH- 
Icatf. it ccgtit to be regarded as a settled principle in penology, that jodi- 
CKMxs pcisoz cocstmction and KHsnd prison discipline are insepartblj 
connected. W::h:ct rr?per architectural arrangeaients there can be bo 
sai:2iary discipline. Pris-. n buildings wisely adapted to th^ just ends of 
prac ^ di2^^^iine« it they do not lie at the very basis of all prison relbm, 
cc«bsthc:e at least an e^sKstial el^nenc in the pcol^leB. This is deir 
5rec :be fic: that the principles and Ea'.>2es of discfpline whidi have bees 
aii.^:e>i i:i a=v ^.ven svstern. have alwavs controlled tiie oonstmctioB 
>f tie prls^cs i:: w!^:ch that discipline has been carried out. 
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Fae ciandT :c tie Pr;soa Aiia>::At:oii provides that " anjaocietf, hs^ 
in^ ^le s^kEi-e w":;ec* iz view. =:ay beccae aaxilianr to this Associatios 
by ccr.:rirc:iz^ lo iis riiiis a=«i co-cfKruia^ with it* Bat one uA 
k's::t: rr as I'^r aa ;^ cv:o=iitttfe ar« inforned acd bdieve, has eftf 
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ten oFganiaed uader the above provision, and that had but a ehort and 
'sickly existence, and died without accomplishing anything. It ie not 
likely that other auxiliaricB will be soon formed, and especially to co-ope- 
rate with us in behalf of county jails. As regards these institutions, 
the basis and the work are not broad enough to require or to support 
ihe machinery of a regularly organised society. If, therefore, any organ- 
ised local interest and local iubor are ever to be brought into play in 
favor of our common jails, tlie object must be cSectcd in some other 
way. It has been resolved, as stated in the last report, to try the experi- 
ment of local committees, created by the Executive Board, and directly 
responsible to that body. This ezperinient grew «ut of a state of things 
revealed by the iuspectinns of 1863, as existing in almost all our com- 
moQ jaila. It was found that in hardly any of them waa there such a 
tbiug known as preaching to the prisoners, and that it was exceedingly 
rare that any efforts were made for their religious or moral improve- 
meut, whether by clergymen or laymen, either in the way of conversa- 
tion with them, or by distributing religious tracts or books among them, 
by reading or expounding the scriptures to them, by praying with and 
for them, by holding Sunday schools or other religious services for their 
benefit, or by any other agencies or instrumentalities whatsoever. It 
eeemcd literally true that no man cared for their souls; that they were 
shut out from the pale of human sympathies; that they wore, indeed, 
beyond the verge and range of human eSbrt for their amendment and 
salvation. Again and again have the members of this committee had 
remarks of this kind addressed to them by the inmates of our jails: "Yon 
«re the first person that spoke kindly to me since I have been in prison; 
I thank you for your friendly interest and counsels; your words have 
done me good; I have wandered frora the way of honesty and virtue, 
but I hope I shall do better when I get out; I mean to try." Remarks 
like these were not unfrequeutly made, with tears starting from the eyes 
and streaming down the cheeks, which revealed at least present emo- 
tion and present purpose, however evanescent they might be. But, as 
rocks are worn by a continual falling of water, drop by drop, so constant 
efforts, lionestly put forth, even on the hardest and least hopeful aab- 
jecle, may, in the end, issue in their permanent reformation. It waa a 
hope and conviction of this kind that led the Ksecutive Committee to , 
adopt tlie policy of local committees fur the several counties, composed 
of gentlemen who would agree to take a friendly interest in the jails c^ 
their respective counties, and put forth friendly and systematic efiurta 
for the religious and moral improvement cf their inmates. 

This committee have carried out, as far as they were able, the instruc. 

Uons of the Executive Board, by organizing local committees, whora i 

they had not previously been organized; so that; in three-fourths of the 

counties, and possibly more, organizations of the kind contemplated have 

Hmd formed. The duties expected from these, local organizations,, as 
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itx as Hhis cb^otifittee bnderstabds them, erC; sutiBtantially, these M- 
lowitig: * hi' ' 

1. To^ exercise a general moral Bapenrifiion over the inmates of the 
jail. 

2. To dee that the lawreqairing a bible to bo furnished by thfe cottttVf 
for each room in the prison is enforced. * 

84 To hold, or to procure to be held, a short religiotrs serViee efyeiy 
w'eek, or, if not every week, as often as possible, in the jails, either ikt 
tibe Babbath, or, if more convenient, as the congregation is always pi^ 
Aent, on some week day. A worthy clergyman in Ann Arbor, Michig^, 
is known by this ooipmittee to hold sijch service every Mondliy for the 
benefit of the prisoners in the jail, as he has neither tim^D iior BtretrgA 

,for such a labor on the Lord's day, in addition to the other duties 'of thiait 
day. Doubtless, these local committees could obtain -such ^ek d#jr 
services from many of the clergymen, of diffei^nt detiominaticrnb, t^bi- 
.dent in the various county seats of the State. Th$ service indicAtc^, 
would, of courte, be brief, and would consist of riding the 8crl(H;ure,'a 
short exhortation and prayer, and, if possible, sifiging, in trhf6fa tMe 
prisoners themselves should be encouraged to join. Aftet the more Tot- 

. mal service, a few woi'ds of personal conversation wotild be deslriibte, 

; accompanied by the distribution of religious ttacts and new!9papers. ' 
4. To awaken in the community an interest in and Sympathy fot the 

. prisoners in the jail, so far at least as to procure fVom them'sufficient c6h- 
tributions to purchase a small library for their use. The bo<5k8 eodiMi- 
tuting euch library should not be considered as belonging to the jafl, in 
which case the prisoners might feel at greater liberty to abuse thett ; 
but should be kept by the committee, and loaned to the prisoneiis 'Ma 
favor, on the promise of taking care of them, anfd returnihgthetn in-^odd 
condition. Committees will no doubt know what sort of books to jjtb- 

. cure and what sort to exclude, in making their sel<Botioris. All excfititfg 
tales and novels will, as a matter of course, be shut out. Interest JDlg 
histories, travels, biographies, and works on natural history and natttra 

.^science, with a suitable proportion of good; religious and moral woi*kfa. 
lafibrd the best reading for this class of persons.* 



* The committee will venture to suggest a few works, which, in their judgment, woqW 
be proper for jail libraries : Arthur's Temperance Tales ; Beecher^e Lectures on Itfteiripfe 
ranee; Abbott's Histories; RoUo's Travels in Europe; Nelson's Cau^e and Cure of Infi^ 
Uy ; Life of Mary Ware; Weem's Life of Washington; D'Aubigne's History of the Befox 
mation ; B'Aubigne's Life of Cromwell ; Milman's History of the Jewv } any abridgHd -Bh 
tory of the United States; Miss Edgeworth's Tales ; Hugh Miller's Schools and SohooliDa*' 
ters; Vicar of Wakefield; Josephus; Plutarch's Lives; Life of General Havel6ok; Lifb'c^^-' 
Captain Vicars ; Prime's rower of Prayer; Power of Beligion on the Mindj <a ^f)f fca^^ 
' eabh jail in the State would be furnished gratis by the trustees of the Murray Fund, Ne*^^ 
; York); Robinson Crusoe; Wbittier's Poems; Cummings' Scriptural Beodingf ; Bayard Tfe}r" ' 
lor's Travels; Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom; Buckland's Curiosities of Nstaral HiMic^'' 
- ry ; with selections from the publioations of the Am. S. B.' Union, Am. ^Fhk^ S($oi^t7>M-^ 
Ac. 
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^^■6. To give special counsel and aid to any who ap^^ar sincerely desir- 1 
^^bA of reforming' their lives, and to lielp them to prociirevemployment, 1 
^^Brercby they can earn an houeet livelihood, and to obtain auch employ- ] 
^H^nt for them with, if possible, persons who will be likely to sympatJitae I 
^^Rth and aid them in their effbi'ts to amend their w».yB. I 

Hr^' To acquaint themsclvcB, as far as tbey may have opportunity, with I 
^^Bfe raost approved style of prison architecture, with special reference to ] 

Ihe health and security of the prisoners, so as to ([aalify themselves to I 
give counsel to committees of supervisors respecting the repairs and I 
^Idterations of old jails and the erection of new ones. 
^^■T. 3*0 acquaint themsel ves with existing laws respecting jails, and. as 
^^K'as they may be able, to sec that said laws are canried into effect. 
^^P8. To influence public opinion, as far as tliat may be possible, in favor 

W the selection of capable and faithful administrators of criminal law 

and penal institutions, without regard to party divisions and party affin- , 

Ittee: 

«ft. To prepare and submit to the Executive Committee an anoual 
port of what they have done, or caused to be done, in reference to the 
Ittera embraced in the above specificationa, and transmit the same to 
b con'esponding secretary as early as the month of November. It ia 
not expected that these reports will be an exhibit of the general slate 
Bnd condition of the jail, but simply of its religious, moral, and intellec- 
toal aspects aud relations. It is desirable that they siiould state in de- 
tail what has been done for the spiritual benefit of the prisoners, and 
I "What results, if any, have bceu accomplished through these efforts, and 
^HBftt any cases or facts of speciitl interest slionld be fully reltited. 
^^Rt ohould be borne in mind by the gentlemen composing the eeverBl 
^^Ral Cummictecs, that the Association has no legal authority for exeV* 
,, Vistng the religious supervision set forth in the foregoing detail, and 
■ 'that the said supervision, however desirable in itself, can be exorcised 
only through the courtesy and good will of the prison authorities. But, 
as the whole object of these labors is to co-operate with and aid the 
prison officials in the discharge of their daties, and, in effect, to lighten 
and render easier and more pleasant those duties, no obstacles have 
heretofore been interposed, nor is it likely that any will hereafter be in- 
terposed, if the local committees act with oi'dinai-y prudence, courtesy, 
^and circumspection. It may be proper, in this connection, to mention 
that all pastors of churches, resident in any county seat, have the right, 
liylaw, to visit the jail of the county, and to see and converse with the 
"prieoiiers on the subject of their religious interests. On this account 
particularly, though preferring laymen foFv these local committees, yet, 
when such could not he procured to serve, this committee have not hesi- 
tated to nominate clergymen as members, nor has the Executive flonl- 
e hcaitated-to coofiria their nominations. 
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III. State and Condition of tor Jails. 

Officers^—^The sherififs of the several counties, as a body, produced on 
the minds of the committee an impression favorable to their character aa 
gentlemen of intelligence, humanity, upright intentions, and courteous 
and kindly manners, In the main (wo would not say there were no ex- 
ceptions), both they and their subordinates appeared to be exerting 
themselves to do as well by their prisoners as the very unpropitious cir- 
cumstances and surroundings by which they vere beset and hampered, 
and which will be immediately detailed, would permit. Certainly, the 
members of this committee were, as a general thing, kindly received and 
courteously treated by the officials connected with the jails; everything 
was freely thrown open to their inspection; and every facility was bS- 
forded them for the discharge of the duty to which they, bad been ap- 
pointed; for all which considerate attentions they desire to return to 
those gentlemen their cordial acknowledgments. 

The sheriff of each county is, ex officio, the keeper of the county jail. 
After what they have said of the present incumbents, the committee haye 
DO fear that the remark will be regarded as personally offensive by any 
of them, when they say that they deem this every way an unwise and 
faulty arrangement. For, in the first place, sheriffs are not selected 
with any the least reference to their qualifications as jail-keepers, bat 
altogether in view of other duties. In the second place, those other do- 
ties for whose performance they were chosen, necessarily call them awajr 
a good deal from the jail and the care of the prisoners. But in the third 
place, the controlling objection to the system is, that the office of sheriff 
is not permanent, whereas that of jail-keeper ought to be. No othei;^ 
wise than as the effect of permanent official tenure, can a prison oflScer 
and especially the liead of a prison, acquire that experience, wisdom, 
tact and efficiency, which will reader him truly and thoroughly success- 
ful in the discharge of his duties. The committee, therefore, regard as 
every way desirable such a change in the administration of our county 
jails as will separate the office of sheriff from that of jailor, and render 
the position of the latter permanent, unless there may be good cause for 
his removal. 

Jail Becords. — ^There is no uniformity in the method of keeping the 
records of the jails throughout the State, except, perhaps, a uniform 
irregularity. In a few counties, and only a few, the registers are kept 
in a clear and business-like manner. But in general, nothing can exceed 
the looseness and want of method with which the statistics of the jaib 
are recorded, if indeed they are made matter of record at all. In several 
of the counties there are no registers whatever, so that the best the com- 
mittee could do in seeking to make out the lists of commitments in those 
counties was, sometimes in one way and sometimes in another, to ap* 
proximate the truth. For instance, in Herkimer county no book is kept» 
and so many of the original commitments were either lost or destroyed. 
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t reinainod were worse than uselesB as a guide in studying the. 
■ criminality of the county. Wliat to do', in such a caae, to get a list of 
the commitments for the year, witli the offeiicCB charged? Aa good luck 
would have it, there was a complete register of the prisoners, giving the 
number of days during which ^ach had been imprisoned, as a guide in 
making out the charges for their board. Fortunately, also, the jailor'a 
family was tolerably large. 80 he summoned a council, composed of him- 
self, his wife and his two daughters. In this conclaye the listwaa read 
orer; and, as the result of a careful tasing of the four memor.ies and 
much palaver over the matter, the offence charged -against each was re- 
called and determined to the satiefaction of all, and the commitmenta to 
the county jail of Herkimer for the year 1803 were transferred from an 
immaterial to a material record, and are submitted in the tattles herewith 
presented to the Executive Committee. In Broome county, the sheriff 
who last went out of office destroyed all the commitments, leaving no 
trace of them behind. In Allegany county, there is no register, of com- 
mitments kept in the jail. The jail itaelf is in Angelica; the office of the 
county clerk is in Philipavillc; and the original commitmenta are lodged 
with the sheriff, who lives in the town of Cuba. A curious illustration 
of how this triangular jumble works, was afforded while this committee 
vas visiting the jail in Angelica. The fnend of a man, imprisoned there 
at the time for want of security to keep the peace, came from his regi- 
dence, 30 miles distant, to bail him out. There was no record of his. 
conviction at Angelica, and of course the court could not discbarge him, 
As the railway trains were arranged, his friend could not get either to 
niilipsville or Cuba short of ten hours. He was obliged to be at homo 
that night, and oould not return again till the following week. So that, 
in consequence of the want of 'any authentic record, tlie judge could not 
tftke the proffered bail; the man was subjected to a we^'s additional 
imprisonment, and the county .was obliged to pay a week's additional ex- 
pense for his subsistence. Even where jail booke are kept, the records 
are meagre and unsatisfactory, as has been said, giving little beyond 
the commitment and the offence. The common practice, too, is for the 
eheriffa to pay for the books themselves, and to regard and treat them as 
private property, carrying them away as such when their term of office 
expires, unless their successors purchase the portion which still remains 
Wank. 

This committee is of the opinion that there should bo a provision of 
l»w, requiring the counties to furnish record books for their respective 
j&ile, and specifying the items of iuformatiou which theyshould cont^n, ' 
aa ia the case with respect to the State prisons. These books should bo 
prepared by the Secretary of State; should be ruled and have printed 
headings uniform for all the counties; should be substantially and 
)ngly bound; and should be kept, always in the jail. The sheriff 
old forfeit the turnkey's fees in the case of every prisoner, in refer- 
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'«h'c«'W-MtOTn iny.of 1116 items of infonn4t?ttilT*jliirca'by la**(l 
«initted. Tlife coramittce linve prepnred 1he draft of a bill in accordance' 
witli these atigg^estions, hoping that it will meet the approval of the 
EseCB live Board, and by them be eubmitted to the Legislature, witli a 
recoToincndation that the same be Diiacled into a law. It will be seen 
thatfleVKral topics are omitted, wliich are commonly included in prison 
registers. This haB been done purposely, and for the reason, that, wliere 
teadings are multiplied, jail keepers are apt to- get confused, and errora 
■and inaranraciee follow as a conseqitence. Aliowt as many points, we 
think; have been retained, as are likely to be kept straight, • 

In this connection, it is proper to Btate that there is muc^ looBoneBS 
In most of our jttils in respect to the discharge of prisoners, and, partid- 
Ttlarly, m respect to tlie record, or, tospeak more accurately, the want 
•ef record, as to how tijey are discharged. It is generally possible 'to 
ascertam how a person got into jail, but it is not so easy, in most caseii, 

* Tba folloRiDg ii tbe irfU of tho propoied bill : 
AK .ACT TO Pbessiive the Statistics or CouMov Jails. 
The Peoplt qfthe State of Ne.ic York, represented in Staate and Atstmbly, do cnad atfol- 

Gectioh 1. Tbe 8ei:retar<r of Btate eball wuie to bn pts; 
iBglBtci'B to Bopplj nil the county JiiI:b in (be Slnte, and el 
itaotlj on band. Said legiater) nbsll be ot good, firm pap 
bound. Tbe Secretary ataaU q,]eid pri^pare a printed circ 
JinoTB lU to tbs proper method of keejiing; tbe rciiaten. 
fi S. It Bhall be the dut; of tbe nbcriV of each cnuntv 
' 'Stale, a copy of the jail rogiBter IbUB prupotEd, paying f fiei 
nbicb ibftll be o obarge apon the ooudI]', and ihall be paid 
preientUiODn nf tbo teieipted biU «f tbe Secretary of Btati 
the county. 

§ 3. The uolumnB of tho jnil register eball have prinicd bei 
ber cf Ibe commit Imcnt (lo commence nitb Ibe firet dp} 
ei. 3d. Tbe date of Doiaml 
ing mBBialrato, 6lh. Tbe a 
mtionalitj. !Otb. Hia ei " 

died before ho wbb flfti 
!r Proteetant, OatboUo, or Jew. IJth. Hia ] 

14tb. Bis stale at the time of cammittlDg toe onence flnarge«i 
whflihor inloiioated or Bober, 15tb. IF the crime ia Iheft or burglary, the value of the pr8- 
■pcrty Btolan, or if arBon, the valoe ot the property deBtrojed, when theie items Ban be tttoac- 
t«iood. IBtb. Bis educational relaliont, whether be cunnot read, can read onlj, can read 
and write, or had a snperinr eduontion. ITth. Hiaaentcnec, if conviotcd. !8tb. The man- 
ger of his diBebarge. SOth. Kemarki. 

i *. It shall be the duty of tbe sheriff to eanae thcee itemj of information to be enrefully 
antered fop Bach ptiiaeer; and ifnny pBrion is removed from tbe jail on bnbeu curpni, sr 
on hailj or for examinfLtlon, or otberviBe, and shall aflemards be recommitted on the same 
'iWeDce, the number of hia commitment on the fint column shall bo the same aa on hia orig- 
inal commitment. 

$5. Inany caae wherein tbe sheriErsbaU'failtoreeord any of the shove Itema, be ahallforfeit 
'the turnkey'^ fees, towhiob bewouldbB entitled in snub case, or, if there are no turnkey'B fees 
Miavti in the eounty in wbieb be bolda offiee, he Bball forfeit seventy-Sve ounta from Ina 
Tioard bill for each failure to roonrd tho requirod informationi and it shall bo tbe dntj ot 
,[lw board srBDperTiaors to eiamino into this matter, and to sea ttutt this provision ia oarrlcd 
^ta eSect. 

§fl. Tbe lai J jail registers shall be tbe properly of tbo ooanlies inwhich they arc aorcril- 
1; kept. andsbDll be forevar preserved by the gheriffii and LbeirtueceiBori in office. They iball 
be open at all tiraea to tho inspection of the county jodge, the district attorney, any jnitiM 
'Of theTOBce of theoonuty, any membcrof theboard of supervliors, and any committM sf 
IhaFriaonABBDcialioa duly aolbonied ta inspect and examine eonnty jails. 

5T. Tbo Secretary of State shall caUlbo attention of all the aberillB in the Stale to lie 

rriiioiiB of tbiiwil by a elroular directed t« (hetn as soon u the regiBlBrs.ahbll bi rMdj 
diitribuUon. . 

§8. Thlanut ihall take e (feet from tbe data o* ' 
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to diBCOfver how he got out. More frcqnently thfen othefwwe, there i 
iiO tdcoird of the discharge to be fonnd anywhere, from which its dati 
liiode, or condition can be ascertained. In the table of discharges, ap 
pended to this report, the statistics, as given, particularly as regards 
dischbrgeB by jnstices of the peace, are mere guess work on the part of 
sheriffs and jailors.' The table is of little value, except as showing how 
tftterly di^fective is the manner of keeping this part of the jail register. 
We have said that there is great looseness in the matter of discharge 
ft6in our common jails. The committing magistrate, for example, tells 
'the jailor that Ifc " guesses '^ he has kept the prisoner about long enough; 
tkpon Which «age magisterial " guess," the jailor unbolts the door and 
-letb him go; and that ends the matter. There is too much of tliis usur- 
pation of the pardoning power by inferior officers of the law, which 
certainly ought to be checked in some way, whatever the preventive 
%g<enoy may foe. 

Census of Prisoners. — The number of persons annually passing through 
.i|jhe common jails of our State is, perhaps, the most striking and impres- 
sive circumstance connected with these institutions. In this yiew, the 
' first in the series of tables named above will be found at once to possess 
ii painful interest to every sensitive heart, and t9 furnish food for thought 
to 'every reflecting mind. Nothing can place in a clekrer or stronger 
light the immense importance which attaches to our county jails as 
penal institutions. The number of human beings— men, women, and 
'children— either guilty or arrested on suspicion of being guilty of 
crime, and lodged in our jails in 1863, was 62,717. What an 
-astonishing fact! Consider. It is as if the entire population of one of 
'Our targe cities, — Albany, Rochester, or Buffalo, — became annually in- 
mates of our jails, and were subjected to the influences, for good or for 
tevil, operating therein. Moreover, the average number immured within 
•their walls, and of course constantly operate! upon by the influences 
inhering in them, was 1,284; enough to make a village of respectable 
•si^e. Let it be still further considered, that if the proportion of first 
commitments found to exist in the prisoners actually in jail at the time 
t>f inspection, as shown in table IX, hold in reference to the whole num- 
■tier imprisoned throughout the year — '388, or nearly three-fourths were in 
prison for the first time; most of whom, if they were innocent, might 
«have been kept so, or, if they were guilty, might have been reclaimed, 
by a judicious jail system. Surely, it cannot be otherwise than a mat- 
ter of the very highest moment, what the character of these institutions 
is— whether it is such that their operation and effect shall be, on the 
one hand, to increase both the volume and the malignity of this mighty 
current of criminality; or, on the other, by their reformatory and heal- 
ing influences, to diminish its magnitude, and to abate, in some degree 
• at least, the intensity of its virus. 

Asmxnd^n, — In the association of prisoners in our common jails, the 
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ptoih'inif'Mf/ni^ lAti&r v,'^;jK vf ^1 cL^^seft. a<: *r^. izd. w s oertaiA extent^ 
wfi 9kffr n/,nj If, 4.ii. -A 'l*au mtx-**, ^ar* Iat^ iLe ^laas eril, the very 
I'ikiAoxik^n ty,x of v>>; 47<T«t:i: 'jjn i.ciiz^.z iiead :f p^nucsovs ilkfinencet, 
riot klffipiy V, iuh iu::.:kViA tl'.^7:r.^l7eft, be; t> s2>£ w^«;>Ie commiuutj as 
ytfM^ \u Ut0i u.'uUi fA ir;.:cCi z:.^ j^l LappexLS mj Ik siuu^sei. If an iiMti- 
tutiofi Kh'^jrild be eftt^'vll^h^ iZi trttzj cr^znzj of tbie State, with the 
jiiM/^riptiori 07er ti^ d vor, *' vIciE; a:^ crime ca^sght here,^ and the pro- 
C4iHM4:H within C0Tr^::a ponded to u»e anLoancement without, this committee 
in irr»prf;Mied with t^^e convictioa that the work of mannfactpriDg crimi- 
nal m c/tu\d scarcely be more cSectoallj done than it iaiby oor jail sys- 
torn, aH at present organized and managed. This is strong language, 
but it is not lightly oited. There is, we think, no proposition more true 
than that " our present jail system is deeply depraving to the pri- 
soner and a positive evil to the community." 

There is scarcely a jail in the State in which any classification of 
prisoners is attempted, or, under existing arrangements, can be attempt- 
ed, as required by law. The innocent person, without any taint of gnilk, 
who lias merely had the misfortune to be the witness of a crime, and is 
detained to give testimony in the case, the young boy or girl who, in a 
moment of thoughtlessness, has violated some corporation ordinance, tlie 
untried person, and the condemned criminal, hardened in iniquity, are all 
locked up together, without employment, without books, without indos- 
triiil or intellectual resources of any kind. What can they do, what . 
will they do, but converse together 7 Universal experience corifirms the 
scriptural principle that ** evil communications corrupt good mannerajf' 
and every visit we make to our jails serves only to intensify our conviction 
both of the truth and tlic importance of this inspired aphorism. We aee 
and hour so much of the ill eflects arising from this promiscuous and 
most contaminating intercourse, that wo can hardly understand how it 
is that society is so calm and quiet under the pressure of an evil lO 
widely extended and so malignant in its character and influence. M 
in the physical world, some of the most poisonous -miasms do not betray 
tlicmselves by their odor, and are manifested only by their deadly assaults 
on the animal organism, in like ipanner, there are sources of moral pea- 
tilence, so hidden in their nature, and so subtle in their operation, that 
their existence even remains unsuspected till they have gone tiirongh 
the processes of germination and growth, and is at last revealed only 
by a frightful harvest of vice and crime. As, in the former case, the 
source of the evil is not removed by the fact that its existence is unknown 
and unsuspected, so, in the latter, our inability to perceive the trne'relar 
tiou between causes and effects prevents us from adopting those coin- 
bined and vigorous measures which alone will bo effectoal for the sap" 
pression of the evils of which we o^mplain. It is the missioii and work 
cf the Prison Association to apply more sciontidc modes of analysiii to 
these criminal problems, and thus make manifc^st to the vwU the latent 
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I brcfime," ■which are undetected by the common vision. We have 
long- bfien convinced, on the evidence of well attested and indisputable 
facta, that our common jails, as at present managed, are the centres of a 
HPcrct and unsuspected moral pollution, which permeates not merely the 
hovels of the poor and the ignorant, but diffuses its venom in the man- 
sions of the wealthy and the educated as well. 

As a general rule, crime and vice are found to flourish most Insuri- 
antly in our county seats, where the jaila are situated, and, other things 
being equal, the towns nearest the county seat have more of crime than 
those which are more remote. This fact seems to indicate an intimate 
relation between the jail and the criminality of the county. It is not 
generally known how much of science, ingenuity and skit! are brought 
into requisition for the successful prosecution of crime. All the most 
recondite processes of chemistry are known and used by the counterfeiter 
and forger. He can teach to our most accomplished professors secrets 
in the science, of which tliey have scarcely dreamed. Our most ingenioua 
mechanics are surpassed by the burglars in their knowledge of the ap- 
plication of force for the removal of physical obstacles noiselessly and 
vithout exciting the suspicion of oven special guards and watchmen. A 
piece of bent wire In their hands will penetrate the most ingenious locks 
that mechanical science has ever devised for the protection of closets, 
cabinets, bureaus and jewel-cases. A pewter spoon, or a tin washbasin, 
in their ingenious and skillful fingers, can easily be converted into a key, 
which will liberate the prisoner out of any jail in the State. The former 
article enabled a'^risoner to enter the female'p^rt of the prison at New- 
liurgh for several successive nights, and the latter enabled five persons 
to escape from the jail in Westchester county, and two from that of Suf- 
folk county. 

No class of persons are so skillful in the application of the laws of 
physiognomy as our professional criminals. They are rarely deceived 
in ^heir judgment of character, as indicated by the lineaments and ex- 
pression of the face. They recoguiae at a glance the credulous and the 
incredulous, the miser and the spendthrift, the cautious and the careless, 
and are thus enabled to use them as the conscious or uncouscious instru- 
nents of their schemes of evil-doing. They know the exact gauge of 
each lawyer's capacity within a large circle around i heir customary 
li&unte. They know whether he is skillful in a horse case, or a mnrder 
case; whether he can baffle an honest witness or smooth over the defi- 
ciencies of a bungling one; whether he excels in logic, wit, cv pathos; 
whether his political affinities agree or disagree with those of the judge; 
and whether he has influence with the pardoning power, or has any con- 
trol over others who possess such influence. Ho knows the price of every 
poll'"* officer in his district, and can always bring a host of witnesses to 
JApe any point which he wishes to make a jury believe. 
^^Kben other men possess valuable secrets, they are apt to be reluctant 
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to reveal them. Not bo, however, with our criminal population. On the 
contrary, they take a pride and a pleasure in commuoicating their 
knowledge to others who will make wh^t they, in their vitiated judg- 
ment, regard as a good use of it. When they are brought into C0Bt<^)t 
with wild and reckless young persons who are thrown for the first tima 
into a common jail, they laugh at their scruples, portray the pleasuroft 
of successful vice in the most engaging and alluring colora, and reveal 
to them all the arts by which crime can be successfully prosecuted. Thft 
young servant girl who, in a moment of sudden temptation, has purloined 
some trifling article, is thrown into intimate association with courtesQaof 
by profession, and learns by degrees to listen with pleasure to their ex- 
citing talcs and obscene conversation. Her passions are stimulated and 
she is taught all the unlawful means of obtaining additions to her ward* 
robe. On her discharge, she, in her turn, rarely fails to become a thief 
or a prostitute. She cooMnunicates her knowledge to her companiomi, 
the servant girls of her neighborhood; and they, in like nljELuner, to 4^ 
sons and daughters of their employers. It is no uncommon thing f(^ 
the children of persons in the most respectable positions, of both sez^, 
to manifest a sudden proclivity to the coarser forms of vice. Their 
friends arc lost in amazement, as well as iGilled with anguish, at the un- 
ezpected revelation. They cannot imagine how this sudden corruption 
has originated. The solution is, — they have been secretly debauched by 
servants, who have themselves been corrupted in jails. Thus vice is 
propagated through these yistitutions in ever-widening circles, and oar 
sons and daughters fall bcrforc the moral sirocco that, issues from their 
polluted and polluting corridors. 

Thus the association of prisoners, of all ages and of every shade 4. 
guilt, some of whom indeed arc entirely innocent, in one indiscriminate 
mass, IS the most frightful feature in our system of common jails. This 
evil is the first in magnitude, and the most pernicious in eiOfect Every 
other evil is aggravated by this; audit would be. idle to attempt ao; 
remedy for the rest, while this most demoralizing intermixture of crimi- 
nals of all ages and all degrees of guilt is suffered to frustrate tfaeyerf. 
ends of prison discipline, and to give tenfold intensity to all those vm- 
ohievous inclinations and passions, on which it is incessantly opert^tiogr 
and whicA it is tlie design of criminal justice to discourage and repress* 
Every device, by which the fences of propriety may be broken down or 
overleaped, is here not only divulged, but systematically taught Eveiy 
fraudulent artifice, every successful trick, every ingenious mode of over- 
reaching tlie cautious and of plundering the Unguarded, every wii^ ^' 
pediout, for invading the rights and preying upon the property of others, 
is planned and perfected here, and is communicated to those who bad 
not hitherto been initiated into the mysteries of crime. It is thus tbat 
bo3's and girls, who have been committed, it may be, for some sljgb^ 
misdemeanors, after having been the associates of felqofi iu jail| tre 
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returticd upon society, when the periods of tboir imprison meats are 
p4tBeed, possessed of .all the tlieuititiGEtl knowledge, if uot skilled in.All; 
tbo prfioticcB [if the veteran transgreaeor. 

Tbe evil influence, thus ^xerted upon the inexperienced end youthfol 
oQecder, is the most deplorable of all tl*e deplorable fi'uit^ of prison asr 
sociation. Whether !ed astray for the moment by viciouB compauiouft, 
or aseaited by sudden temptation, or driven by dlstrese of cold or Uua- 
g«r, or trained by unnatural parents to -vagabond and thievish practices, 
and in all cases wit)i a mind unformed by education and uninfluenced by 
religioD — the cliild of fourteen, of twelve, oj; even of ten years old, is ' 
tnrned into that common rcccptade of fE:Iunry, the jail corndor, wlileh i» 
tenanted by a score or more of older cruuinals. Once here, the terrors 
of a prison soon vanish before the levity and merriment of Lis new conii- 
]>Bniona. He finds that the great objeots of *draii'atioD and euvy her© 
are the plunderers, who can relate the must attractive histories of dair I 
iug and successful robberies, £xcited and inflamed by tliese tales, li& 
800Q becomes ambitious of imitating the heroes of them. He is instruct- 
ed in the secrets of the dreadfid calling, on which he has entered, by 
some adept in tlie craft. Thus a few weeks, sometimes even a few days, 
of aesociation with old and practised ccirainals, has snfGced to convert 
the child into the profligate, prepared aod tutored for a career of crime, I 
and, what is still more appalling:, deteimined to run it. There is not ' 
the slightest exaggeration in this sketch. Would to Heaven that 
there werel But, alas! every line and every shade is only too true • 
to nature. A hundred histories coald bo fnrnished, springing from 
this crime-producing, death-bearing fountain, — promiscuous intereourse 
in the common jail. 
' The eheriifs and jail keepers are not responsible for the existence of 
this eri), nor for the fruits which it bears. On the 'contrary, none seo 
ftnd deplore it ho much as they; but they uje impotent to apply a reme- 
dy. The committee conversed on this sinjcct with numbers of these 
ofllcera, all of whom gave it as their opinion that the proraiscuoas aaso- 
datioM of prisoners was, in the highest degree, corrupting, and tended, 
directly and strongly, to the increase of crime. The keeper of one of the 
most populous Jails in the State, an intelligent and kind hearted gentla- . 
inan, informed us that he had closely watched the operation of this 
oorestricted intercourse, and was convinced that its influence was evil, 
and only evil, continually. He had kuowti, he said, not a few inatancea, 
in which young persons, comparatively iunoceut before their iuiprisoti- 
ment, had been seduced, corrupted, and led into a course of open crime. 
tbroDgh the influence of jail association. There wei'e in jail at the time 
of our visit two young girls — sisters, of the ages, acverally, of seven- 
tuen and nineteen— who came into the prison, modest and chaste, to all 
appearance. In a very few days, however, they became wholly clmnged 
In their domoaaor; and the chances were a hundred to one tltat, on their 
discharge, they would betake themselves to evil courses. 
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In another jail/ the committee foand a girl of the age of twelve yean, 
imprisoned for petty pilfering. She had for her associates in jail, bj 
night and by day, three abandoned prostitutes, whose whole talk was of 
the vilest character. When the little creature is released, she will carry 
with her a knowledge of all the mysteries of womanhood; and her mind 
will be " a chamber of imagery," of the most polluted kind. Her future 
may be predicted with certainty. She will be a prostitute and a thief, 
as surely as she will grow older, unless a miracle of grace supervene to 
prevent it- 

In the same jail of which we are now speaking, two boys were confined, 
one ten and the other twelve years old, and each was in on his third com- 
mitment. Their first imprisonment sealed their doom. It confirmed them 
in a life of crime, with well nigh the same certainty as the rising' of the 
sun covers the earth with light, and his setting envelopes it in darkness. 
Day after day, and week after week, associating with the depraved, thej 
caught the contagion of crime, as, by physical contact, they would have 
caught the small pox; and they carry the scars of the former, as thej 
would those of the latter, disease. Along with the appetite for crime, 
they acquired the arts by which it is successfully practiced; andsocietj, 
which, by its parsimony or its negligence, caused the seeds of crime to 
be implanted and to germinate in those youthful bosoms, will receive its 
(shall we say just?) retribution at their hands. They, and such as thej, 
wi]1, thrpugh long years of villainy, levy contributions upon it which, in 
• pecuniary value, will far exceed the cost of such a jail as would sftfely 
confine its inmates, and effectually secure them from mutual oormption. 

In still another jail, the committee found a boy of eleven years, i^o 
was immured with old and hardened offenders. These would be sore to 
eradicate any germs of good that might exist in his mind; and be will 
doubtless emerge from the prison far worse than he went in. In jet 
another, a fine little girl, beWved by her Sabbath school teacher andi)j 
all her companions, who hao^olen a dollar bill from a butcher in a mo* 
ment of sudden and overpowering temptation, had been shut up for 
months with vile women, the pest and the disgrace of society, and con- 
pelled to listen to their profane and polluted talk. Does it require the 
. gift of prophecy to foretell her future? • 

But why enlarge this detail? Enough has been told to rouae to action, 
if words can accomplish that object; too much, if the only effect is to 
harrow up the feelings of the humane and the sympathetic, and to canse 
their hearts to bleed in the contemplation of the crime and wretcbedneM 
springing from the pestiferous society of our common jails. 

What, now, is the remedy for the enormous evil which we have been 
unfolding? For, surely, some remedy, and that an effective one, is ioft- 
peratively demanded; since, apart from higher considerations, sonnd 
policy requires that a system whose character and effiecta are snchii 
we have described our present jail system to be, ahould be rectiiM 
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without needless dela]^; because, so long as it continues, society is nurs- 
ing a moral pestilence in its own bosom, and is maintaining an institu- 
tion in which are forged those weapons that ai-e destined to be employed 
with fatal dexterity against itself. 

Some will say that the remedy is classifiasUion, the division of the 
prisoners into various grades and sections. The law already requires 
this; but the law is a dead letter, owing to the construction of the jails. 
The jails of the State, with scarcely an exception, are too small to admit of 
the law, as it now stands, being carried into effect. They would have to be 
enlarged to double, in many instances to quadruple, their present size, 
and be built in a very different manner. And, after all, classification 
would not touch the toot of the evil. For, establish your classification 
upon whatever jprinciple and carry it to whatever extent you will, your 
classes must, after all, constitute each a distinct criminal community. 
Where this system has been fairly tried, as it has in some of the English 
prisons, there have been found in some of the subdivisions prisoners who 
had traversed, in the course of their repeated commitments and convic- 
tions, the entire round of all the departments, or classes^ in the jail. In 
a boy^ vagrant yard of one of these prisons, in which twenty boys of 12 
to 16 years old were confined, seven were committed for " sleeping out," 
and thirteen for "stealing." Of the twenty composing the "class," 
eight had never been in a jail before; four had been in twice; three, 
three times; two, four times; one, five times; and two, eight times. 
What, under this statement, will be thought of the chances for improve- 
ment of the eight boys who were imprisoned for the first time, and the 
four who were in for the second ? 

Mr. Edward Livingston has treated this questioti in his usual clear and 
logical method. He says, in effect, for we do not cite his exact words, 
that no classification devised by man can be perfect, for the reason that 
HO man can discover the exact degree of moral guilt belonging to any 
other man. But suppose this difficulty surmounted, and suppose a class 
of individuals found who had advanced to exactly the same point, not 
only of •criminal action, but of m<^al depravity, still their association 
would produce a further progress in both, just as sparks produce a flame, 
when brought together. It is not in human nature for the mind to be 
stationary; it must advance in virtue or vice. Nothing promotes this so 
much as emulation created b^^ society; and the progress will take its di- 
irection from the nature of the society. " Whatever classification may 
be adopted," Mr. Livipgeton goes on to say, " it will be found tbat every 
association of convicts that can be formed will, in a greater or less de- 
gree, pervert, but vrill never reform, those of whom it is composed ; and 
we are brought to the irresistible conclusion that, classification once 
admitted to be useful, it is so in an inverse proportion ^o the numbers 
of which each class is composed; and it is not perfect until we come to 

[Assem. No. 62] .13 
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the point at which it loses its name in the complete separation of indi- 
Tiduals." 

The question, then, returns upon ns, — ^what is the remedy for the evil 
of which we complain and nnder which the whole eommnnity is suffering 
and that in many ways? The answer to this question really depends 
upon the answer to be given to another. Is association the seminal evil 
of our jail system? Jf it is, — and on this point there can be, we think, no 
difference of opinion, — then the fundamental corrective is the abolish- 
ment of association. In other words, it is ixnivmuAL imprisonment, — the 
separate confinement in a cell appropriated exclusively to himself, of each 
person committed to our common jails. Let neither the timid nor the 
prejudiced, the nervous nor the misinformed, be startled at this proposi- 
tion. It is no new doctrine, broached now for the first time. The Prison 
Association planted itself on this ground, so far as county jails are con- 
cerned, long years ago; and it has firmly maintained its position ever 
since it was first taken.* This committee do not here express any opin- 
ion, pro or con, touching the system of separation as applied to State 
prisons and penitentiaries. The Association itself has never taken sides 
in the controversy concerning the rival systems of prison discipline, 
known as the separate and congregate systems. It has never declared 
itself either for or against the one or the other. Very eminent members 
of the society take different views of that question. The time may come, 
and that at no very distant day, when the Association will feel called 
upon to define its position on this great question; but what ground, pre* 
cisely, it will take, this committee does not know, and will not undertake 
to predict. 

It will not have escaped notice that the committee have spoken of 
children, and some very young children, as confined in our common jaik 
The number of persons of a tender age imprisoned in these institutions, 
we are pained to say, is much greater than we could wish. Of the 82T 
persons in the jails at the time of inspection, 120 were under twenty 
years of age, a considerable portion of whom were children from ten to 
fifteen. The committee have grave doubts whether children under fifteen 
ought even to be sent to jail. In our opinion, the principle on which 
juvenile reformatories are founded, — the principle, namely, of corrective 
industrial education,— ought to be far more widely applied in the treat- 
ment of young offenders than it is at present. Institutions of this kind 
should be established in different sections of the States, for youths of 
both sexes, combining a discipline suflSciently penal to deter from the 
commission of crime, while, at the same time, the reformation of thecul- 



* After an experience of twenty years of this system in KngUnd^ a Oommittee of iheHoui* 
of Lords on Prison ]3isoipline, speaking of persons of the class now nnder consideration, in * 
late report, have said: "They (the committee> consider that the ^iem generaUy knowii 
as the separate system must now he accepted as the foundation of pnson dlseipline, andthw 
ilB rigid maintenance is a yital principle to the efficieney of county or borovgli gftols.'* 
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prit should be the ultimate object. There is a wide field, also, for the 
formation of preventive institutions, which shall include within the sphere 
of their action the protection of the destitute, the neglected, and the out- 
cast, who infest our large towns and cities, who are the ready prey 
of every teviptation, and of whom our penal institutions are the constant 
rocipients. In a recent address to the Board of Education of the city of 
New York by the President of the Board, that officer spe'aks of the num- 
bers of vagrant children who are roaming about the streets, without any 
guide or protection from ignorance and crime: It seems that some 50,- 
000 children of the poorest and most exposed class are in this category, 
from whom the great army of criminals is to be hereafter recruited. The 
expense of preventive industrial schools, by which these children and 
others of the same class throughout the State should be trained to vir- 
tuous and honorable labor, would be far less to the community than that 
to which it will be subjected by allowing them to pursue a career of 
crime, terminating in penal servitude. Preventive and reformative 
schools would be the most economical as well as the most merciful ar- 
rangement that could be<nade with xeference to those neglected, vagrant 
and outcast children, who early commence a course cf petty transgres- 
sion, and from whom the ranks of adult ci^ime are mainly and surely 
recruited. 

Separation of the Sexes — ^This topic comes in naturally at this point. 
Under the last head, it was stated that there is, to a certain extent, as- 
sociation and intercourse between the two sexes in our common jails. 
By that statement, we did not mean that men and women are actually 
in the same apartment, and in bodily contact with each other, though 
even this was the case in one or two of the jails visited. But in more than 
half the jails in the State, the two sexes are in such relative positions 
that they can hold conversation together with the greatest ease, and, in 
many, they can see one another, being separated, in some cases by grated 
doors, in others, by a door with a hole in it for the passage of food, 
^nd, in others still, by open-work iron floors, the women being over the 
men. In one jail, the turnkey himself sleeps in the corridor, with only 
a- wooden grating between him and the female prisoners, with his bed 
not six feet from theirs, with a light burning in the prison, and with the 
key of their room in his pocket. There is just as much exposure, mutu- 
ally, of their persons, and just as much facility for conversation or any- 
thing else, as if they slept in the same apartment, as indeed they do, to 
all intents and purposes. This facility for conversing together, 
as every one will see at a glance, is a highly corrupting 
and pernicious feature in our common jail system, as at presented 
conducted. The sheriflfs and jail-keepers speak of it as giving 
birth to the most demoralizing influence with which they have to 
contend. I|;i several of the counties, it has been presented as a nuisance 
and an immorality by the grand juries, but without effect. Its evil 
effects are represented by the prison officers as manifold and never- 
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a large iiumbjer of this class desire to do well after they leave the prison, 
but tbat jtbe di^culti^s they meet yf\ik are all but ixisurmouutable/' Of 
a certain schoolmaster Mr. Perry speaks in these terms: ''^e is em- 
ployed lEibout nine hpurs daily ii^ summer, and eight, in winter, and is 
considered very .efficient by tl^e chaplain; who observes, 'The school is 
our strepgth; when prisoners begin to read, they begin to think'." Most 
of the county and borough jails are also represented by Mr. Perry, in a 
former report^ as furnished with well selected libraries.for the use of the 
prisoners. 

The committee have entered into this somewhat extended detail, for 
the purpose of contrasting the liberal and, at the same time, as they 
verily believe, the wiser and more economical policy which it developes, 
with the systeui which they found in actual practice. in the county jails 
x)f New York. Albany county employs a chaplain to hold a short religi- 
ous service every Sabbath morning, for which he is paid by the super- 
visoj#a salary of $100 or $150; and Monroe county, we belieye, though 
we are not sure, expends about the same amount for the same object. 
The jails of four other counties, aod oply four, ^ far as this committee 
can now recall, enjoy regular preaching on the Sabbath, viz: JRensselaer, 
nistery Orange a.n4 New ITork; but in none of them, are the officiating 
clergymen remu^erated by the counties for the seryices rendered. In 
the last two mentioned, the gentlemen who officiate are missionaries 
employed and p^>id by ben^vplent societies, and in the first, the differ- 
ent clergymen of the city of Troy, under the auspices pf the Young 
Men's Christian Association, preach in the jail, in tu^n, without remu- 
neration. A similar arrangement we believe, obtains in reference to the 
jail in Ulster county. There is never any preaching in the large jails of 
tbe counties of J^ings and Erie. In the jail of Westchester county, the 
Rev. Mr. J^umney, an Episcopal clerg jmWt much to his own credit, 
holds a volunteer and gratuitous service every other Sabbath. With 
the exception of the s^even counties mentioned, there is no stated preach- 
ing in the jail of any county iij^the State; nor, as far as we are informed 
and believe, any occasional preaching, imless at intervals so distant, 
that one occasion of the sort is forgotten before another occurs. The 
entire annual cost to the State of the county jails, including the city 
prison of New York, as this committee hsis ascertained by careful inves- 
tigation, does not fall short of $225,000; and yet of this vast sum, not 
1500, all told, is e^cpended with any, even the remotest, view to the 
religious improvement of the 60,000 or 70,000 immortal beings, who 
every year pass through these huge reservoirs of crime, these vast and 
ever busy m.^nufactories of criminal^. And for the amelioration of their 
mental condition, which, in the case of numbers, is one of darkness and 
degradation, still Ipss is expended. Still less» do we s?iy? Not the 
millionth part of a fartibiing is laid put on this object. Not a book; i& 
purchased, not a lestson is imparted, not a solitary effort of any sort is 
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made, to pierce the dense folds of ignorance, and let a modicum i 
UgLt, be the same ever bo Bmall, into the darkened chambers of the soul. 
lu two or three jails (not more we think), pioiia benevolence has pro- 
vided a score, or two of volumes for the use of the prieoners; the sheriffs 
supply them secular newspapers, and their wives and daughters, in 
some inatancea, kindly loan from their own store of books; religioua 
tiactp and newspapers are occasionally given by some stray philanthro- 
pist or christian, who seems to have lost his way; in some instances B 
full, in more a scant, supply of Bibles is found; and these, -with what 
we have detailed above, constitute almost the sum total of the means, 
appliances, and efforts, put forth either by public authorities or private 
citizens for the moral, religious, and intoHectual regeneration of the 
inmates of our county jails. Ni^ we are wrong. A nohle christian 
merchant of New York, Mr. Z, Stiles Ely, — wc delight to record his 
name, — sends, throngh the Prison Association, more than 1,200 copies 
of the American Messenger to all of the various prisons of the%tate. 
In a few instances, this kindness did not seem to be appreciated by 
those for whom it was designed; bnt, in general, the papers were 
reported to us as received with joy and read with interest. In one case, 
a sheriff had refused to take ttiem out of the post ofBce, becansc a super- 
visor had intimated that his bill for postage would not bo allowed. A 
member of this committee paid the bill for the year; and it is to bo 
presumed that the papers have since been taken from the office, 
distributed among the prisoners. 

The committee hope for a better state of things in the jails, or at lei 
for greater effort to produce it from the local committees, whose forma- 
tion has been mentioned in a preceding part of this report. If the gen- 
tlemen so appointed are faithful to the duty assumed, certainly mnch 
more will he done in the future than has been done in the past for the 
improvement and reformation of the prisoners. But this agency, how^ 
ever failhfully or efficiently employed, is not enough. The counties 
themselves have a duty to perform, a work to do. With, perhaps, a 
few exceptions, where the number of prisoners is small and the jail 
is frequently empty, they onght to employ a chaplain, and furnish him 
with suitable tools to work with in the way of tracts, books, and appro- 
priate accommodations for imparting his instructions, whether religious 
or secular. Nor would such a measure be either difBcult or expensive. 
In most of the county seats, some judicious and faithful pastor, already 
on the spot, would be glad to increase his scanly means of living by ren- 
dering to the community some extra service of the kind indicated. And 
what would $200 or $300, or indeed twice that sum, be to any county in 
the State, compared with the good which society would be likely to reap 
from the expenditure? In our opinion, it would be the most economical 
outlay of money which the counties could possibly make. With the ex- 
'ception of (say) a half dozen of the larger cities of the State, the average 
cost of the service required, both for religioua and secular instruction, 
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itttj'not exceed $250 for each jail, or less than $15,000 in the a^gre- j 

This would be a mere mndicum of the quarter of a, mill 

Ihw espended in the maintenance of the common jaila througliont ' 

e State. Who that reflects for a moment can doubt that, through the 
operation of such an organized and all-pervading moral agency as that 
now Giiggeated, a much larger sum would be annually saved to the com- 
munity by a diminished expendittiro in the adminiBtration of criminal 
justice on the one hand, and the accumulations of a productive industry 
on the other, which, but ffir such an agency, would have been a minus 
qtiantityf There can lie no doubt that the expenses now incurred by t 
repeated comraitments and trials of our criminal population greatly e 
oeed any outlay that would be incurrud in the best devised and moat ] 
comprehenaive attempt to accomplish an effectual reformation. 

Demtrttctton of Jail Properly by Prisoners. — It was reported to tbia 
committee by BheriiFs and other officers of our jails, that there exists in 
many prisoners a disposition wantonly to destroy sheets, blankets, tow- 
els, and other jail furniture, or to carry such things off with them when I 
tbey leave the prison. The law requires that a Bible shall be kept in i 
*ach room or cell of every prison; but it is found almost impossible to 
comply with the requisition in consequence of this habit. Roman Catho- 1 
lie prisoners an*reported by the prison officers as very generally guilty j 
in this respect They are represented as taking a pleasure- in thus muti- | 
Tating and destroying the sacred volume. . Possibly this hostility may I 
he entertained only towards the Protestant Bible, and if so, this commit- 
tee cannot hesitate to recommend that copies of the Douai Bible, the I 
(DtotBh version, be procured for their use. Uueh discontent and diffi- I 
Bty have arisen in English jails fronn the same source; and they have 
len obviated, or at all events lessened, by the course here suggested. 
at the wanton dostmction of jail prop«rty by the prisoners, of whatever , 
kind it may be, whether Bibles or bcdclotliea, ought not to be permitted; 
and effectual means should be adopted to prevent it. If prisoners thua 
offending could be punished summarily by a prolongation of their 
prisonment for a certain number of days, this m-ight possibly cure the 
evil. It is for the interest of the prisoners themselves, every way, that 
this malicious destruction of property should be stopped. Their physical 
as well as moral well-being would be promoted by the stoppage. There 
is a growing indisposition, quite natural under the circumstances, on the 
part of supervisors and sheriffs, to furnish articles for the comfort of the 
prisoners of a kind that may easily be destroyed. Again and again has 
this committee been told that sheets and pillow-cases were formerly pro- 
vided for the inmates of such and such jaila, but that they have been 
eince withheld because of their frequent destruction by the very persons 
for whose comfort they had been furuiehcd. It is thus clear, and ought 
3 seen and regarded by the prisoners, that they would receive 
•a the county officers many more conveniences, promotive both of health 
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and comfort, if better care were taken of those whicli they aires 

Discipline. — Thia topic has an obTious conncotion with that JHBt 
treated, and fails in natui'aJly, therefore, at tliis place. As thero are no 
libraries, or next to noDe, in the jails, many eheriSa, or members of their 
families, loan books to such pi'isouere as express a desire for them. In 
the majority of such cases the testimony is to the effect that books lent 
to prisoners are not carefully used, and often come back soiled, defaced, 
and even mutilated. In quite a number of cases, however, a difierent 
and better account is given. The prisoners are repi'esented as taking 
Ifood care of the books loaned them, and as returning the volumes with* 
out injury in a single instance. Kow, this can hardly be owing to an 
origioal aud inherent difference of character in the inmates of different 
j&ile, but must bo due, in groat measure, no doubt, to a difference in the 
discipliue employed, and to a superior power of government possessed 
by some men and inhering in some systems, over that belonging to other 
men and other systems. As a general thiog, moral agencies wil^be 
found most successful as a means of government and discipline in our 
common jails; but, unfortunately, these are precisely the agencies that 
are most lacking in them; the instrumentalitieG that are least employed 
in an organized and systematic form. It has been seen, already, how 
very deficient, how almost totally wanting indeed, is provision for the 
religious instruction and improvement of the prisoners. Moral means, 
in a way of talking and giving good advice, are, to a limited extent, re- 
sorted to by some jail ofBceraj but nowhere is there anything like a 
wisely planned and earnestly applied system of moral inffiienccs adopted 
and enfcffced in our common jails. Very little pimishnienl is ever adrain* 
istered in them; very little, indeed, is roqaired. What necessity can 
there be for disciplinary or punitive processes, where the whole multi- 
tude are tumbled in together, and permitted to gossip and amuse them- 
selves pretty^mnch as they please? We do not blame the officers for this. 
They cannot help it. It is the sy^km tliat is in fault. It is they who 
framed the system that are responsible. When punishments do become 
necessary, for they cannot be wholly avoided even under a sj'stem where 
alt are for the most part left to do what is " right in thpir own* eyes," 
those employed are — chaining to the floor, shackling with handcuffs and 
ankle irons, and confinement in a cell, darkened or otherwise, hut rarely 
with any abridgment of the customary food. The committee nowhere 
found in use the buck, the yoke, the shower bath, or the iron cap, the 
three latter of which punishmentB ai-e the commoji recouise of our State 
prieons, 

Employment. — This subject has a natural aifinity to the two foregoing 
tcpics, and may, therefore, very properly be considered in connexion with 
them. In one conuty, the prisoners dug a sewer for the jail (within the 
jail premises), worth $200; in another, they were employed in road 
making- /outside) to the value of $30; and in a third, we believe, abont 
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as much more was earned by their labor in some way (ontsicle also), 
which the county received in cash. In a good many jails, the prisoners 
scrab, whitewash, saw wood, assist at housework, and do other chores 
about the prison. In many others, they are never employed even in 
these light occupations. So that, on the whole, the committee have to 
report-r-no employment for the prisoners in any jail in the Stole, As some 
1,300 constitute the average daily number in the jails, that is the number 
of persons who are constantly maintained by the State in total idleness, 
aa it respects any useful occupation; but who are as constantly busy 
in the work of mutual corruption, and of training up a generation to suc- 
ceed them, tutored and prepared to prey upon society, skilled in all the 
cuuning arts of the practised criminal, and valiant in all the wicked 
daring of the desperate villain. Last year, it was reported that a work- 
house had been erected, and the prisoners put at hard labor, in the large 
jail in Oswego county. Everything promised well, and the experim£nt 
IM^ a success. So at least testified to this committee very intelligent 
citizens of Oswego, on our visit to that jail last autumn. But the 004- 
tractor who had put up the workhouse, somehow became dissatisfied, and, 
through some hocus-pocus^ which we do not well understand, and whidi 
it would hardly be worth while to relate if we did, tlie attempt to wor^: 
Ihe prisoners of our jails upon a productive plan was abandoned, the 
abop was torn down, and the whole scheme endeid in abortion. This 
failure is, every way, much to be regretted, and the more so, because, 
a^ this committee were informed, there was no necessity for it; but, on 
the contrary, every encouragement to hope for complete success by 
perseverance in the undertaking, of which so fair a beginning had been 
made. The old adage that '• an idle brain is the deviPs workshop,'^ is 
verified by daily experience outside as well as inside the walls of our 
prisons ; and there cannot be a doubt that both the moral and physical 
well-being of the prisoners would be promoted by steady employment. 
^e committee are under the impression that the law does not permit 
any employment of the prisoners ontside of a jail, except that of making 
and repairing roads. There was a great ^scarcity of labor at many of 
the county seats at the time we were making our inspections. The pris- 
oners might have had full employment in digging cellars, facing brick, 
and such like occupations, which they might do under the supervision 
of a turnkey, without, probably, much danger of escaping. A change of 
th^ law, permitting the employment of the prisoners on works of this 
kind, where it could be done without exposure to ,the peril of escape, 
■eems worthy of the serious consideration of the Legislature. The 
women, confined in our jails, it seems to us, might be always kept busy, 
knitting, sewing, &c. Possibly some employment might also be found 
for the men within the prison premises, if it were only picking oakum, 
breaking stone for roads, or something else, that would keep them occu- 
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Dietaries. — In uothin* do the jails of the State differ more than in their 
Boveral billa of fare for the prisouera. The allowance per week for the 
prigonerB by BUperviaora varies from $1.15 to 84.00; and the dietaricB 
have quite as wide a range; though an incrcBBed allowance is not alwaya 
followed by a corresponding increase in the coraforta of living. In very 
many jails, only two meals a day are given; but in the larger number 
three racals are served. The manner of taking their meals is also ex- 
ceedingly variant. In some jails the inmates eat in their cells; in others, 
at a common table in the corridor; but in the major part, they take their 
kid, or plate, or porringer, or whatever the dish may be, and eat their 
portion wherever they can find the moat convenient spot. There is no 
system, and but little comfort. Everything almost, in the mere style of 
serving the meals, is repulsive, and tends to coaraeneas rather than 
refinement. In a few of the jaiia, the food of the prisoners struck the 
Committee as inferior in quality and scant in quantity, and pavticnlarly 
objectionable from the total absence of vegetables, not even a potato 
being furnished from one month's end to another. In one case, thepris- 
oners complained that they were fed on bean aoup, without a bean in it. 
The health of prisoners, long kept upon a diet, from which vegetables, 
and especially potatoes are excluded, must necessarily deteriorate. For- 
tunately, the few jails where we found the fare of so poor a character 
and so meagre in quantity, ore mostly mere houses of detention, and 
their inmates usually remain but a few days; not long enough to feel 
those evil consequences to their health, which a long residence would be 
sure to entail. But the cases just named are exceptions to a general 
rule. The provisions furnished in most of our jails are abundant and 
good; in some too good for prisoners, if reliance is to be placed on 
Btatements made to us; the jailors supplying butter, cake, pudding, and 
other luxuries. The committee felt calk-d upon, sometimes, to rebuke 
in rather sharp terms, so close an approximation to hotel fare. Priaooera 
awaiting trial are always allowed to have extra fare, if they pay for it 
themselves. 

Expenses of the Jails. — This matter is set forth, in all its details, in 
Table IV., to which reference is made for satisfaction touching the same. 
As regards the subsistence of the prisoners, the usual plan is for boards 
of supervisors to make a certain allowance per week for each prisoSier, 
for which the sheriff provides rationa at hia own discretion; a discretion 
which will of course lead him to make all the WDUey he can out of the 
operation. There is but one exception to this nile, — that, namely, of the 
Oity Prison in New York. Here the keeper haa nothing to do with pro- 
viding tlie priaonera' rations. Thia ia done by the Commieaionera of Pub- 
lic Charitiea and Correction, and no profit is made by anybody. As a 
conaequence, the prisoners were subsiated in 1863 at a weekly expense 
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each of fifty two cents. In the other county jails, the weekly allowance 
for board varies from 61.15 to $4.00, a very wide range. Where the 
number of prisoners is large, even at the lowest rate of boarding, a very 
considerable profit must be made, as may. readily be seen from the cost 
of subsistence in the New York City Prison. The committee are free to 
express their disapproval of this method of furnishing supplies to pris- 
oners. ** Such a trade seem« abhorrent to the best feelings of humanity."* 
Let proper supplies be provided for the prisoners, and let the county 
pay the actual cost and nothing more. This would take aw^y all tempta- 
tion to reduce either the quality or quantity of the food furnished, so as 
to make the merchandize of it profitable to the keepers of the prisons. 

Sanitary Condition^-^AW the known principles of hygiene and physi- 
cal well-being are systematically outraged in the construction of our 
oommon jails; — the ventilation imperfect, the sunlight in many not 
admitted in sufficient quantity, the cells close, the air always foul, often 
damp, the odor offensive, and so on to the end of the chapter. Yet the 
health of the prisoners is, in general, reported as good. Few die in 
jail, and few diseases originate there. The forms of disease most pre- 
valent are delirium tremenSy venereal affections, rheumatism, colds, and 
disordered bowels. The details will be given in reports of particular 
jails. 

Cleanliness, — Very great diversity obtains in regard to the cleanlinesa 
of the different jails, of their bedding, and of the clothes and persons of 
their inmates. Some jails are scrubbed two or three times a week, and 
the cells whitewashed every fortnight or every month; others look as 
if they were not scrubbed once a month, and the whitewash brush seems 
almost unknown. In some, the prisoners are not allowed to spi^^ upon 
the floors, and the rule is enforced to a surprising degree; in others, the 
floors or flaggings are disgustingly filthy in this respect. In some, the 
bed blankets (for sheets are furnished in but few), are washed every 
two or three weeks; in others, only two or three times a year. In some, 
the prisoners' personal clothing is washed weekly; in others, they either 
get their washing done out, or do it themselves, sometimes having only 
cold water furnished, and sometimes being provided with hot. In some 
jails, prisoners are required to wash their hands and face daily; in 
others, it is optional to cleanse themselves or go dirty. In some, soap, 
towels, and combs are provided for the use of the inmates; in others, 
neither; in others, still, soap, minus towels and combs; and in yet 
others, soap and towels, minus the combs. In some, razors are protided 
for shaving, and shears for hair-cutting; and in others, not. But in one 
particular, a uniformity as absolute as it is remarkable prevails through- 
out the entire circle and system of these institutions. In none of them 
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* Koti«e of the Co. Prisoni of Penna. by the Prifon Dif eipline Soetoty of PhU»delplii». 
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IB tliere a bath tub, or plunge batii, or any means of washing the whol$^ 
person, except a bucket; and that method ia not often used, though we 
are happy to record that some sheriffd exact its uae of tlteir prisonera 09 
often as once a week, or once in two weeka. A few aheriffs require, 
thorough ablution of the entire person from every priaoner 00 
entrance into the jail. 

Vermin abound in many of the jaila, while some, by vigilance and ci 
are kept iii a good degree free from them. 

It has been stated that in few of the jaila are the prisoneiB' b 
Tided with sheets or pillow-cases. The committee regret thia lack, ai 
would recommend the use of tbeae articles in all cases. They believe 
that such a measure would be found aa conducive to economy, aa it cer^ 
tainly would be to cleanliness and healths If prisoners destroy them, sheriffB 
and jailors should find means to prevent it. If they cannot, they muat 
Biirely be lacking in those resources of government, whidi are essentia 
to their position and dEce, 

Sacurity. — A few of the jaila of the State may be pronounced secure, 
80 far aa walls and bars and bolts and general structure and arrange- 
ments can accomplish such a result. The catalogue of this sort, how- 
ever, would not be long. Tiiey could liu counted on the fingers, without 
exhausting the number. In general, our jails are anything but aocure. 
Moat of them could he sawed, or dug, or pried, or in eome way broken 
through, in the course of a few hours, by any expert rogue. The aufe 
keeping of the prisoners iti them, therefore, so far as it is attained (and 
it 13 generally attaiued), is a result due to the care and vigilance of tbt 
officers, Bud not to the prison itself, For the details illustrating tj 
positions, reference is made to the .special reports of iudividual jaila.*1j 
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IV. Sources op Crime. 

The attention of the committee was earnestly directed to an inquiry 
into the causes which operate most actively in leading men to the com- 
mission of crime. Is this a legitithate mode of exertion on the part of 



t!t^ aid in tlieif execution. Tbey do thid in the hope that the said jail officers, by drawibg 
fo these hints the attention of the coubty authorities, aud urging the importance of thb im- 
proyements indicated, maybe able, in some cases at least, to secure the needed co-operation> 
tfnd so accomplish a good work of reform. 

I. On receiving a new prisoner into the jaif, the first duty of the keeper, or, at any rate, 
kSi wisest course, is to hav^ a free conversation With him; to state to him distinctly the ruletf 
^ the institution, which should be few, simple, clear, and, above ail, reasonable ; to con- 
Tinee him, if possible, that he is a friend. Who has his best good at heart ; and to assure him 
kindly but firmly that, at the samC time and indeed for that Very reason, he must insist upon 
itaiplteit , obedience to the regulations of the place. 

II. If there were a bath in the jail, the next thing Would be to put the prisoner into it^ 
and give his whole person a thorough cleansing; but as Ho jail in the State has that con- 
venience, the next best thing to be done is to take him, as some jailors always do, to the 
harn, or some other private place, and give him a good wash by the help of a bucket or tub. 

III. It ought not to be lefli optional with prisoners, as is the case in many jails, but should 
be positively required of them, to wash their hands and face daily, and oftener, if necessary^ 
and. the whole person with a buelset as often as once a fortnight, or, better still, onCe a week* 

IV. An abundant supply of water should be provided, not only for drinking, but for pur- 
poees of ablution As Well ; and not only soap, but coarse toWelS and combs, should be f ur- 
idi&ed for the use of the prisoners. 

y. The bed-clothes of the jail and the under clothes of the prisoners ought to be washed 
often enough to keep them clean; and this. should never be left to be dene by them, espe- 
tialiy in omd water and without soap. 

YI. Prisoners ought not to be allowed to litter up the jail, but should be encouraged and 
Required to keep every part of it neat aikd tidy; spittoons should be provided, in which they 
ihoald be required to void thek saliva, and particularly all tobacco juice. 

yil. Games of cards should be prohibited, and the rule of prohibition rigidly enforced. 

Till. Every facility should be afforded to'clergymen and benerolent laymen to visit, cotl- 
terse with, and counsel the prisoners ; to hold Bible classes or Other religious services for 
ikeir benefit; and to distribute religious books, tracts, and newspapers among them. In the 
Tery few jails where Such efforts have been systematically made, thdjr have been found, by 
the admission of the keepers, to e^tert a softening, soothing influence oh the prisoners, and 
io help the discipline of the prison. A taste for reading ought to be encouraged in the 
indiates, and, as far as possible, gratified by supplying them with suitable books. If there 
is no library in the prison, there are doubtless kind hearted persons in the neighborhood, who 
Irbiild be willing to loan good books to the prisoners, if they could be assured that the Vol- 
limes would be taken care of and returned in good condition. 

IX. The proper dietary of a prison is a matter of considerable importance. !Die conditions 
io be sought in such a dietary are economy in the expenditure of public money and the pro- 
ilkiotion of health in the prisoners. . Some hints on the subject of prison fare and a few rtcipts 
for the preparation of food will not, it is prestimed, be unacceptable, and they may prove 
iuefnl as a guide to those whose attention has not been turned to such matters. 

1. The food of prisoners should be plain and cheap, but wholesome ; certainly it should 
not ^ of a character to pamper the appetite, nor superior to that commonly enjoyed by hon- 
Ut laborers outside. 

3. While these points are kept in view, it ought also to be considered that some variety is 
ifasential to health. The prison dietaries, as they came under the notice of the committee 
thronghont the State, show that an abundance of ^ood is given in all, or nearly all, our jails* 
tn some of them the fare is too good, apd makes a residence in the prison during the winter 
too attractive. Yet in many, perhaps in most, a little more variety in the bUls of fare is 
xeonired for the health of prisoners who are in for long periods. 

3. Our jail dietaries would be improved by giving salt codfish in place of meat once a 
week ; also by giving an increased amount of vegetables and a diminished quantity of animal 
Ibod. 

4. When salt meat is chiefly fed, a ration of vinegar should be allowed more frequently 
jthan is now the case. 

5. Diarrhea is often brought on among prisoners by feeding mush to them. When this 
•result follows, it is a certain indication of insufficient cookery. When Indian meal is soaked 
for two hours in cold water, and afterwards boiled steadilv for three hours, it will not produce 
any injurious effect on the bowels. Beans also produce ill effects, when improperly cooked. 
They are always wholesome, if they are first soaked in cold water, and then ooiled until they 
are thoroughly soft. 

6. Soup Is very much more nutritious, when the meat Is passed through a ehopphig ina- 
diine^ and soaked in cold water two hours before boilings 
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the Prison Association? On a superficial view of the duties of the Socie- 
ty, it might be thought that such an inquiry forms no part of these duties. 
But a deeper consideration of the matter will show that this is erroneous, 
because too narrow a conception of the scope and range of the Society's 



7. Constipation sometimes preyails in jails. This may be oorrected bj sabftitnting rye 
and Indian bread for the ordinary wheat and rye bread. The following is the receipt used 
at the Massachusetts State Prison : Mix four bushels of rye flour with four bushels of Indiaa 
meal by sifting them into a trough in alternate layers. Take a portion of this mixturej 
and make iUinto a thin sponge with three quarts of yeast. After the sponge has risen fluft« 
ciently, wet the mixture and incorporate the sponge with it. The dough, without waiting 
for any further ruing, is then put into sheet iron pans one foot in diameter and four inohei 
deep. The loaves are baked for six or seven hours, at the end of which time >they an 
swelled to about six inches in thickness. The size of the bakery dishes is of some importance^ 
since,' if they are smaller than above described, the loaf is too much baked to be palatsUe; 
and if larger, the middle of the loaf is not suflficlently done. Any housewife will know' how 
to preserve the above proportions, in diminishing the quantity. 

8. Corn bread is much relished by most prisoners. It is made as foUows in the same pri- 
son, and the proportions can be properly reduced, as before : .Three bushels of meal arl 
scalded in the morning, and left to soak until 3 P. M. A quart of fine salt is then added^ 
and well stirred into the mass. It is then put into pans about one inch and a half thick} and 
baked. A very little practice will show the proper heat of the oven. 

9. Potatoes are sometimes too scarce and dear to be used in jails, and they are sometimei 
too poor and watery to be wholesome. In. these cases, rice hash is an excellent substitute. 
Soak the rice in cold water for three hours, then boil it until it is nearly done^ add minoed 
meat and boil the mixture for half an hour. 

10. The following receipts will give a cheap and very desirable variety to jail fare : FUk 
pudding for ten persons. — Twenty lbs. of potatoes, five lbs. salt fish, three and a half oonesi 
of lard or drippings. Steep and boil the fish as long as the saltness and sise of the article to 
be used requires ; take out the bones ; boil the potatoes in a separate vessel ; and beat the 
whole together. Pepper to the taste. Where a chopping machine can be hs^dy it is better 
to pass the fish through it. A stewed hash of sheep^s draughts for ten persons. — ^Tweofy 
lbs. potatoes, three lbs. eight ounces sheep's dra,^ghts, eight punces onions, pepper and salt 
in the necessary quantities. Boil the lights for an hour, preserving the water. Bash the 
lights, liver, and neart together, ^ith Indian meal, pepper, salt, and -onions; then stew ths 
whole fur one hour, using the water in which the lignts were boUed. The boiling and stew- 
ing should be done over a very slow fire. A mince qf eoio*s heart for ten per sans. -^Tmotif 
pounds of potatoes, two pounds eight ounces of heart} and eight ounces of onions. Cot op 
and wash the heart well. Mince it very small, using onions, flour, pepper and salt. Stew 
the wh6le over a slow fire for two hours. 

X. The security of a prison is, of course, a matter of prime consideration. We olforthi 
following hints on this point : \ 

1. Jailors should understand, from the start, that the safe keeping of their prisoner! de- 
pends more upon their own vigilance, than it does on locks and bars and stone waUsandiroi 
facings. The most expert jail breaker can be kept safely in a weak jail, if Uie eye of the 
keeper is constantly upon him; the most stupid dolt, ever immured in a prison, caneiospe 
from the strongest jail, if he has the time and tools to effect it^ and is left nee from obierrs* 
tion, while working out the problem. 

2. Every jail should be provided with tunnel-shaped tubes of oast iron, to inserted ia tii* 
wall that the corridors of the prison can be distinctly seen from the opposite side of the wall* 
The diameter of the tube on the inside should be about two feet; on the outside abont a 
quarter of an inch. There should be a moveable covering on the small aperture, like tks 
guard over the keyhole of a padlock. A single kerosene lamp, or gaslight where that metbod 
of lighting is employed, should be kept burning all night in each oorridor. Where ttit 
arrangement exists, the jailor can see what is going on at all times, without being himielf 
seen, and the prisoner soon tires of laying plans for escape, and gives up the business. 

3. When prisoners wish to escape, it is not an uncommon thing for Uiem to conceal tkeB- 
selves behind the wall contiguous to the entrance door, and knock down the Jailor just ailM 
enters. Very many escapes have been made in this way, and many jailors have been Nfi- 
ously injured. To prevent this, the entrance door, or the interior one where there are twoy 
should be hung flush with the face of the inner wall, and hemispherical iron grating, lup 
enoueh to admit the head, should be strongly fastened to the inside of the door. The Jailor 
can thus see both sides of the inner wall before he opens the door. We have never stea thii 
arrangement in any jail, notwithstanding its obvious utility; but it may be seen at the Al- 
bany Penitentiary ; and the tunnel-formed tube, above mentioned, may be seen at the ChM" 
tauquajail. Every jail in the State should at once have these important and most ueM 
contrivances applied. 

4. At the time of locking up, the jailor should inspect minutely every article of fnnitiffi 
the water pails> tin pans^ drinking cups, lamp8> Ao.> Ae. If any one of these artielMif 
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:k. One object of the AsaoCLation, as declared in the charter, is the 
improvement of prison discipli tie; an object, certainly, of not less dignity 
and importance than that which aims at the good of the detained and 
the discharged prisouer. But prison discipline has to do with persoiiB 
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morally diseased. How can we deal successfully with these diseases, 
unless we know the causes that produced them ? The character of the 
diagnosis will determine the character of the treatment. If one class of 
prisoners has fallen into crime from ignorance; another from never hav- 



room for the concealment of contraband articles, and, if they should be searched, such arti- 
cles would be, in almost every case, found secreted within the ample folds of their attire* 
Not long ago, a woman took out her husband, or a man whom she claimed as such, from 
Herkimer county jail, under her crinoline, and the rascal has nerer been retaken, nor so 
much as heard from, since. Sometimes this dodge has been practised : A woman comes to 
the prison in the latter part of the afternoon. She wishes to leave in the next train. Just 
at dusk she hears the whistle of the engine. She presses the keeper to make haste and let 
her out. She is in such a hurry, that he is thrown completely off his guard. There b a brief 
season of bustle and confusion. Something, apparently of the feminine gender, passes the 
door, emerges into the street, and hastens in eood earnest for the train. After a while, the 
turnkey is dumbfounded to find that his man is gone, and that he has aA extra woman on hii 
hands. Jailors should beware ! 

XIII. Stove pipe holes between the men's and women's prisons should be watched veiy 
narrowly. Tools and liquor often pass through these apertures. Women are admitted to 
visit the female prisonere without suspicion, and they bring in many contraband articles to 
the men, which are passed to them through this channel. 

XIV. Flannel blankets form the best and cheapest bedding for jails. Quilts contract 
unpleasant odors, harbor vermin, and are undesirable in every way. CettoB sheets and pillofi 
cases promote cleanliness, are true economy, and should be used in all jails. Rattan shaving 
make the best filling. Bugs cannot llv<e among them. 

XV. Swinging iron bedsteads are much superior to any others, provided the hingea are to 
fastened into the wall that the prisoners cannot draw them out; which thej are very a|>t 1^ 
do, if they can. 

XVI. AVhero swinging bedsteads are used, the beds and bedding should be brought out of 
the cells as often as once a week and hung on 'the balustrades of the gallaries to be airoi^ 
and once a week they should be carried out of doors, and exposed to the sunlight. 

XVII. AVhere lice get into the bed clothes, they can be effectually cleared of these veraalii 
by soaking them in hot alum water. 

XVIII. Bcuiolo is the best, or at least an excellent, remedy for bed bags. Tber mn 
surely exterminated, wherever that can be introduced. But where the cells are made of oafc 
plank, it is a difficult matter to get it into all the cracks. Cells ought always to be eonstmeted 
of brick or stone, and all the holes carefully cemented. 

XIX. AVhcre the body clothes are infested with lice, those made of cotton should be soaked 
in hot alum water, and onguentum well rubbed in under the seams of , the woolen fabrioi. 
Some jailors have supposed that these creatures would fatten on this ointment. But tkii iii 
mistake. The article they have used has been too weak. When prepared properiy, it ii i 
sure exterminator of the pests. 

XX. Until more systematic means are used in the Interest of the souls as well as the bediai 
of the prisoners, of their moral as well as their physical well^-being, either by the pnblii 
authorities (as is clearly their duty), or through the system of local committees asDowst* 
tempted bv the Prison Association, sheriffs and jail keepers have, and should feel that thrf 
have, a solemn responsibility resting upon them, in this regard, both to sooiety in gcnenl^ 
and to the unhappy beings — men, women, and children — who are imprisoned under t&eii 
oare. Under this conviction, the committee desire to offer, for their oonsideration andpni* 
tieal adoption, a few thoughts touching the moral discipline which it is desirable that thsf 
exercise over these unfortunates; — unfortunates we say, for they are snob in every raipMH 
whether they are innocent of the offences charged against them and so are wrongf oUj. !■- 
prisoned, or have fallen into crime under the powejr of temptation and of a depraved uA 
perverted will, and so are justly suffering the effects of their own misdeeds. As, ia theM 
specification in the present paper on the obligations of jailors, we recommended a freak sid 
friendly talk with eaeh prisoner on his entrance ; so noW, in the last, We enggest the'pro- 
priety and, we venture to add, the duty of frequently renewing these conversations witfc tks 
imprisoned during the whole period of their incarceration, ^e spirit in which interrlewi 
with prisoners, of the kind recommended, should be eondueted, is well expresMd kj St* 
Paul, when he says : '^ If a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual^ restereneli 
an one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also be tempted*^ ^*^ 
officers should over bear in mind* that a prime ol^ect of subjecting an offending feUow-l)€bi|( 
to discipline is his restoration to moral health. Not mere punishment,* not even the deter- 
ment of others from crime by the infliction of exemplary suffering, is the pnrpose inviev* 
Far from it. The higher end of regenerating the man, of restoring him to himself aadto 
society, is always to l>o included in the scope of our efforts. Reformation i8,^indeed} ^ 
right of the oriminal ; and the first duty of those who have the charge of him, as a tru8p*<|* 
•or, is to put forth all practicable exertions to that end. Sympathiie> tiieii^ we entreat jWi» 
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ide; ft third from the dominion of ungovernable passions; 
a fourth from frequenting' grogshops, and the love of strong drink; a 
fifth from aeeociating with loose and corrupting company; and a sixth 
from the eKcessivc love of money; — it is evident that these several clasees 
who have fallen from causes so widely variant, will require that different 
motives and influences be brought to bear upon them. The ignorant 
will need to bo instructed. The man i>Htliout the ability to earn a living, 
will need to have that ability imparted. He who is dominated by paa- 
Bion, will need to be trained to a mastery of himself. Tbe priaouer 
■whom strong driuk has led into crime, will need a special euro for that ' 
malady. He whom ovil associates have corrupted, wilt need to be weaned 
from his fondness for such association. While he whom avarice has 
Cansed to invade the rights of his neighbor by fraud and violence, will 
,|toed a discipline and a treatment suited to that form of moral disease. 

im these premises, it is clear that a wida knowledge of tlio sources of 
Ocime ia essential, if not to the improvement, at least to the perfection, 
bf prison discipline; and that all attempts at snch improvement and per- 
fection will be comparatively useless without it. But how much more 
necessary will suoh knowledge be to alt successful endeavors to nip 
crime in the bud, and prevent it from ripening into actual transgressiou? 
And this, after all, is the most hopeful, aa it ia certainly a most legiti- 
iHatc, part of our work. How much better, as well as easier, to arrest 
~ repress proclivities to crime, than to arrest and repress tbe crimes 

ich have been produced by those proclivities! How much wiser to 
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apply a preventive that will ward off disease, than to allow the dieemw 
to send iU iofectioQ conrsing' throiig^h the Byatem, and Iheti put forth 
efforts to cure iti Doubtless we shoald do uo lena but rather more than 
we uow do, ^o heal the dideasea of society; still, our richest and best 
trophies will be found io the field of preventiou. As in physics, the phi- 
losophy of hygiene is better understood and more readily applied, than 
that of therapeutics, bo in tlie moral world, it is always easier to prevent 
an evil than to remove it. But nothing can be clearer or more certain, 
nothiug more of the nature of an axiom, tliau that tbe entire 
the preventiou of crime is, and must be, based upon a comprebei 
and accurate knowleU^ of the causes which produoo it. 

Inquiries of this nature are by uo mein^ au innovation in the prai 
of the Association. Three extended papers on this subject have 
already published in the Society's annual reports: — the first in 18i9; 
the second in 1855; and the third, which is, in good part, a summary of 
the other two, in 1864. The inveetigatiMJS into the causes of crime, 
carried on by this committee during the past year, have strengthened 
the positions assumed in the essays to which reference is hero made. 
We propose, in as brief a manner as possible, to develop the evidenoe 
gained in these investigations, confirmatory of the conclusions 
by our former researches. 

Want of Parental Care and Oovernment a Source of Crime. — It is 
monly thought that intemperance, evil association, and licentiuusneBBr 
are tlie three most active causes leading to the practice of crime; and 
80 undoubtedly they arc, if the proximate causes alone be taken into 
the account. But back of all these, underlying all and giving potency 
to all, is the want of early parental restraint and discipline. Of this 
the committee, from the researches made by them, do not feel the 
slightest doubt; and their conviction on this point is but the echo of 
the inspired dictum, " Train up a child iu the way he should go; and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it." It will be seen by inspect- 
ing Table V, that 50 per cent, of the prisoners interrogated were either 
orphans or half orphans. The committee know of no statistics, showing 
the proportion of persons in the whole community who lose one or both 
parents before the age of fifteen. On a rough estimate by members of 
the committee of the cases within their own knowledge, they cannot 
make out that more than oae-sisth belong to this category, But sup- 
posing the proportion to be one-fourth throughout the State, it would 
follow that one half of the crime is committed by one fourth of the peo- 
ple; in other words, the chances that an orphan will commit crime are 
three times greater than that those will who grew up without losing 
their parents. What a sad inheritance is thus bequeathed to the poor 
child, whom Providence has deprived of the guidance and protection of 
father and mother 1 How eloquently does this fact appeal to the b^ 
nevolent in behalf of these bereaved and friendless little ones, w^H 
God baa thus thrown upon their kindnessl -^H 
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Bnt the greater part of the criminal population, not actually bei'eavcd 
of tbeir parents before fifteen, arc orphans to all intents and purposes, 
through parental neglect. Of this the committee satiaBed themselvea' 
from the conversations held by them with the prisoners. Most of these, 
on being interrogated relative to the parental care they had received in 
childhood and youth, replied that their parents had taken good care of 
tbein. But when further questioned whether their parents had sent 
them to school, and whether they had required tliem to attend church 
ftnd sabbath school, they almost aa uniformly answered in the negative. 
On being stil! further questioned whether their parents rebuked them 
for swearing in their presence, or for lying, or for running out at night, 
they still answered in the negative. Many of them,. who averred that 
they had had good care in youth, admitted that their parents had 
actually forced them to steal and to lie, wlion their interests would be, 
fts they imagined, subservoil by such acts. Strange as it may appear, 
the prisoners mostly !iad an idea that their parents took good ca,re of 
them when they whipped them well, and the usual reply, when they 
were pressed with the inconsistency of their statements, was: " Oh air, 
if you had seen how hard they whaled me, you would have thought they 
took good care of me." The committee further interrogated the prison- 
ers concerning their own habits of obedience in early life. At first they 
gm eraHy said that they had been obedient; but it was quite clear, on 
^Hte qnestioning them, that they had rendered little or no obedience, 
^^kpt from the fear of a " thrashing," and that when they could disobey 
^Ipiotit the risk of detection, they rarely hesitated to do so. Let us 
iffer an illustration: In one jail, thirteen persons asserted that they had 
received good care from their parents in youth, and twelve that they 
had been obedient children. But from their answers to other questions, 
put to test the trutii of their Btatementa, it was clear that not more than 
two of thom could truthfully make either assertion. Two of those who 
claimed that they had had good parental care, admitted that their fathers 
were intoxicated more than half tlie time; and seven declared that their 
parents had never sent them to school. Upon the whole, nothing could 
be clearer, in the apprehension of the committee, as the result of their 
examinations, than that the prisoners seen and conversed with by them, 
had, with scarcely an exception, suffered for want of judicious parental 
restraint and care in childhood, and that this was one most prolific 
f their wrong doing. 
rog-Shop8 a Source of Crime. — There can he no donbt that, of all the 
Etimatc sources of crime, the use of intoxicating liquors is the most 
Ihfic and the most deadly. Of other causes, it may be said that they 
f* their thousands; of this it must b« acknowledged that it slays its 
I of thousands. The committee asTted for the opinion of the jail 
a nearly every county in the State as to the proportion of com- 
inentB due either directly or indirectly to strong drink. The judg- 
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ment of these gentlemen varied froia two-thirdB, as the lowest e 
to nine-tentba, as the highest; and, on reducing the several proportions 
to an average, seven-eighths ie tlie result obtained. This enormous aod 
astounding proportion of all the comraitmenta to the t 
throughont the State ie to be ascribed to mm, in the opinion of gentti 
men most conversaut with the subject, and most competent, therefe 
to form a correct judgment thereupon. Of the 668 prisonere interroglF 
ted, only ten avowed themselves to be total abstinente; while 201, a 
little over one-third, claimed to be moderate drinkers; and 351, or nearly 
two-thirds, acknowledged themselves to be of intemperate habits. Very 
many of those who claimed moderation in their drinking habits owned 
that they occasionally drank to intoxication, and some that they were 
often drunk. From tljeir coiiversatiou with these persons, and their 
knowledge of others asserting a like claim, the committee believe that 
fully two- thirds of ,the moderate drinkers, so claiming, ought to bo classed 
among the intemperate, which would give nearly five-sixths of all who 
violate the l.aws of the land as habitually using intosicating liquors to 
excess. Thirty eight out of every hundi-ed in jail at the time of our via- 
its acknowledged that -they were habitual tavernJiaunters. No less 
than 23,145 persons, of whom nearly one-half were females, were com> 
mitted to jail during the year for intoxication alone. 

Table XIY, which exhibits the £tatistics of the liquor traf&c iu the 
State more fully as well as more accurately, we think, than the subject 
has ever been presented before, offers some singular, and at the same 
time, most instructive results. The nholc number of retail liquor deal- 
ers, that is, of grog-shops, assessed by the U. S. Government, is 21,242, 
or one to every 183 inhabitants; while the whole number of cliurches, 
as will be seen by an inspection of Table XVII, is but 4,134, or one to 
every S38 inhabitants. It will be further apparent, from an examinatjt^ 
of the same Table, that the counties wliere crime most abounds are pre- 
cisely the counties where the ratio of grog-shops to the population is 
greatest. For example, in the county of Bichmond there is a groi^-shop 
to every 68 inbabitants; in Erie, one to every 90; in New York, to ev- 
ery 104; in Queens, to every lOo; in Albany, to every 108; in Kings, to 
every 130; and so on. On the other hand, in those counties where crima 
is most rare, the ratio of grog-sbopa to population is loast. In Delaware 
county there is a grog-shop to every 861 inhabitants; in Madison, to ev- 
ery U8; in Warren, to every 112; in Jefferson, to every flfiS, &c. Tlie 
amount paid to tSe United States, at the rate of $20 to each assossment 
for the privilege of making criminals and of producing woes and sorrows 
that no arithmetic can calculate and no words declare, is $424,840^ ft 
that paid to the State for the same privilege is £195,734} making togfi| 
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er an aggregate of $620,840. The number of persons or firms selling 
trithont State license is 14,87TJ. It will be observed that in Hamilton 
connty the number of licenses ib given' as 3|. l^hi^ sti^uck the commit- 
tee strangely. They did not believe there was, or could be legally, any 
half licence, or a license to sell for half the year. On inquiring of the 
Attorney General, they were confirmed in this view by the decision of 
that officer. No board of excise has any legal authority to graut a license 
to selliiquor at retail for a single day at less than $30. The following 
it the text of the Attorney-General's opinion, addressed to a member of 
Ibe Committee: 

" The statute of the State prescribes the use of a license, the time 
daring which it may be exerted, and like compensation for which it is, 
Q^on certain conditions, to be granted. The statute is an entirety, and 
cannot be apportioned at the pleasure of the commissioners, either in 
time, or compensatory amount, or in any other manner. Such is my 
opinion. Respectfully Yours, 

JOHN COCHRANE, Attorney-General.'' 

lAc^ntiousness a source of Grime, — This is, next perhaps to intemper- 
&nce, the most active producer of crime. Of the 6,46t women set down 
ih Table I, as committed to our common jails for disorderly conduct, a 
t^ry large proportion were prostitutes, — disorderly conduct being, in the 
nomenclature of jail officers a euphemism for prostitution. In fact, the 
female wards of all our prisons are swarming with these fallen and de* 
graded women, as the male wards are with men and boys who patronize 
fllem. Of the 568 persons in jail at the time of inspection, and interro* 
gated by the committee, 267, or nearly one-half, admitted that they were 
of licentious habits; and this statement is very far from giving the real 
proportion of this class, for numbers of women claimed to be virtuous^ 
and are so recorded in the tables (for their own answers were always 
put down), who were known to be prostitutes by the jail officers, and 
whom the committee, even without such authority, would have felt no 
hesitation in assigning to that class. Nearly or quite three-fourths of 
the male prisoners confessed themselves to be more or less in the habit 
of frequenting brothels; and the committee have no doubt that an equal 
proportion of the female prisoners had wandered from the path of virtue. 

It is painful to the committee to record, a^ it will be painful to the 
moral and religious portion of the community to hear, that prostitution 
ig, almost everywhere throughout the State, in the rural districts as well 
as in th& cities and towns, rapidly and alarmingly on the increase; and 
that under a variety of new and insidious forms. The subject of prosti- 
ttitidn id not one that is pleasant to contemplate or to write about; yet, 
painful as the theme is, the committee feel it to be their duty to make 
certain statements rielating thereto, that the public attention may be 
tdmed to it, and, if possible, some remedy devised. In inquiries con- 
ducted in previous years, this class of women have generally attributed 
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their fall from virtue to seduction under promise of marriage; in other 
words, they have attributed their ruin to the male sex. During the ex- 
aminations of the past year, a new and surprising state of facts has met 
us. Let us offer, as an illustration of what we mean, the statements of 
the first 26 women with whom we conversed that acknowledged them- 
selves to be prostitutes. Every one of them expressly denied thai they 
had beeji seduced by men. Eighteen of them said that they, had been in- 
duced by the persuasions of other women to follow prostitution as a busi- 
ness. We were surprised at this statement, and doubted its truth. But^ 
on making inquiries of police officers and others likely to be informed in 
such matters, we could not resist the conviction that an organized sys- 
tem^of procuresses, long known to'exist in large cities, has now embraced 
the rural districts in its hellish grasp; that brothels are recruited through 
their efforts; and that private lust seeks and* obtains its objects through 
the same unholy agency. When questioned as to the arts and argu- 
ments which were used by these procuresses to induce them to enter 
upon a life of shame, it appears ^hat they were various, and skillfully 
adapted to the different moral idiosyncracies of the victims. Fifteen of the 
women said they were induced by promises of rich clothing and jewelry; 
the passion for personal decoration was in their case the one which was 
primarily appealed to. Five of them said their husbands were soldiers, 
who had gone to the war without making any provision for their sup- 
port, and that they were prostitutes simply to procure money and a com- 
fortable subsistence. Three of them were a'so soldiers' wives who ad- 
dicted themselves to this course of life without any such motive, but 
from mere wantonness. One said she had not been induced by any one, 
either male or female, to enter upon the career she was pursuing; that 
she began it and continued it because she preferred it; and that she 
meant to continue it as long as she lived. On inquiring of the sheriff 
into her previous history, we found that hers was a case of hereditary 
proclivity; both her mother and grandmother having been loose women. 
One woman said that she had been prevented from marrying the man 
she loved, and had been almost forced into marrying a man whom she 
disliked. She acknowledged that he was very kind to her, but she 
loathed him in spite of herself; her life was miserable. She despised 
herself, and, as she profailely said, "wanted to go to hell headforemost." 
She professed to abhor the life she was leading, but declared that she 
was driven on 16 it, and could not help herself. Another said that she 
embraced that life as a hygienic measure, that she had been advised to 
do it by several physicians, and that she found her health' very much 
improved by it. This seemed a very improbable story, but one of the 
physicians of the place informed the committee that she tiad^two years 
before told him the same story, and had asked him whether his opinion 
coincided with that expressed by other physicians in the case. Strange 
as the story seems, it may possibly have some foundation in truth, and 
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lo, it casta a curious aide light upon the morbid notion g, which are 
t sources of human conduct. 

flThe declarations of women of this character are always to be taken 

Tth caution, and it may be that their real motives are not truly disclos-" 

ed in the above statements; but it is, aeverthelcss, interesting to know 

tiie causes which they deaire should be believed as actuating them, even 

f &ey are not the real ones. 

t will be observed^ that much the larger part of the women assigned 
loVe of costume and jewelry as the initial motive to the steps which 
i to Iheir degradation. We cannot doubt that this was, to a great 
extent; the real truth. Wlien they spoke of this inducement, there was 
an animation of manner and a sparkle of the eye, which left no doubt 
apon the mind that they would do almost anything to acquire the much 
coveted decorations. 

It may aeem impossible either by legislation or by any other 
form of repression to arrest this evil which, aa before stated, ac- 
cording to the unanimous opinion of the judicial and administra- 
tive ofBcera, is growing rapidly in almost every county; yet it seems 
desirable that the facts should be known to the community, as an indis- 
pensable preliminaiy to the discovery and application of remedial meas- 
ures. It is believed that much of the success which has attended the 
efforts of the procuresses to obtain victims, has arisen from the utter 
ignorance of those upon whom they exercise their arts. Parents never 
warn their children of these dangers. The pulpit, the press, and the 
Sftbb a th- school teacher arc silent; and when the sly and subtle tempts 
^^■Bs hae sounded the mental and moral peculiarities of the victim and 
^^BBd upon the most vulnerable part of her nature as the point of attack, 
^^Bfe is successful, chiefly it may be, because her prey is nninstrncted and 
nnwarned. There is, indeed, danger oven in the teaching which warns 
against the hidden perils that beset female virtue; but if mothers knew 
the vital importance of the work, their woman's tact, guided by Chris- 
^^isn feeling, might devise the means to guard their daughters against 
^^■H hidden danger, without implanting any taint of impurity. And the 
^^Bbchers of our Sabbatli-schools, while they are faithful aa ever in their 
^^Bbtrinal teachings', might apply them more practically then they have* 
^^Hlwtofore done to the illuatration of the practical duties of every-day 
^Hpb. They might, at kast, impress upon the minds of their pupils the 
^^fcagers arising from an inordinate love of dress; the duty of a faitbfol 
abd dutiful obedience to parents, as those who must give an account; 
the sinfulness of avarice and an inordinate love of acquis i tt o n ;: the ne- 
cessity and obligation of perfect and absolute truth in their interaourae 
with the world; and the imperative duty of doing good to every one,, aft 
they have opportunity. 

_In this connection, allusion may be madetoanother but kindred top 
no doubt that the vice of which we are treating, as weH 
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female criuie in general, are increased by a class of women, wlio, under 
the character of physicians skilled in female compla^tSi go throa,gh the^ 
country procuring abortions. Many of these women for a fee teach the 
art of ppisoning. Many of them also, like the procmresseA before spoken 
of, are brokers of female charms, in the en^ployment of th^ brothels and of 
men of pleasure in our large cities. The incresMie of poisoning, which 
has been going on for a few years past, is due to this cause; and doubtr 
less also the alarming increase of prostitution, to wl^ch reference has 
already been made and which is attested by witnesses im every part of 
the State, may be, in part at leas.t, accounted for in. the saipe way. 

Ignorance a Source of Crime. — The connection, of ignorance withcrivie 
will be patent to all on an examination of the tables herewith suboiitted. 
Of the 568 prisoners interrogated, 119 (31 per cent.) could opt read} 11^ 
(21 p^r cent.) could read' only; 265 (46 per cent.) could read aiid write; 
while only 8 had received a superior education. Now in the whcAe State 
of New York only two and seven-tenths per cent, of the adult populaJbioft 
B.xe unable to read, while 31 per cent, of those who comimit crime do not 
possess that ability. Hence we learn that nearly one-third of thQ cringe 
in this State is coipmitted by a little more than two*hundredthfl of the 
population. What a striking proof of the effect of ignoran<^e iaprodncp 
ing crime! But even this statement is far ftoro showing the foil infls* 
ence of ignorance in th^t direction. Thpse who are put dow^. a« able to 
read only, and even the larger proportion of those who are on the record, 
as able to read and write, possess that accomplishment in i^ Tery liniil^ 
degree. At least this is the case with a vast majority of them; thay. 
have no such mastery of the art of reading as enables th^jn to. Bse it. 
either, first, as a meai;is of recreation, whereby they are prevented, from^ 
resorting to the grog-shop, the gaming saloon, or other improper places, 
of amusement; or secondly, to help them to get a living, and so taki^^ 
away the temptation to resort to crime for that purpope; or thjrdly, hj. 
reading the Qible and other good books, to learn the pathway tQ hoU^ 
ness, and so become purified in heart as well as life. The comnoittee* 
tested scores of the prisoners, wto claimed the ability to read, and found 
hardly any of them in possession of it to that degree which would leur 
dor it available for the avoidance of crime in either of tho three, ways- 
named m the preceding sentence; or indeed, for any really practical ad- 
vantage. They read with so much labor and so lijbtle i^Mlig^nce, thut- 
they can never resort to it either for wisdom, or recreation^. Thero iano 
magical efficacj in the power to spell out words. To be useful, the art 
of reading moist be acquired to such a degree as to make it available ait 
a source of pleasure and instruction; but those who ai:>e recorded as 
able to read do not, generally, possess it to that extent. Koione-foustllb 
of those who were asked to do so, could spell the w.oixIb "read'' audi 
" write " correctly^ and a migprity of the prisoners who were tciedi were 
obliged to spell at least a fourth of the words, before Hkpj iCQWld pnfl* 
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nou&ce them. '• We generally tried them on the first verse of the second 
chapter of Luke* Very few, apparently, got any intelligible idea of the 
meaning. Scarcely onia could tell 'what "decree'' or "taxed" meant. 
Oae sftid ihat he had no idea what Ctesar Angustus meant^ and on being 
asked wiiether it was a man, or a beast, or an article of merchandise, he 
said he eould not tell. Another said that a "decree^' sigriified a very large 
candle. A third thought that the word " taxed," meant to charge, as to 
tax Bt mna with stealings A fourth said that if anybody had told him the 
word, he fiihould think it meant making folks pay money, but as it was- 
in the Bible^ he didn't know whs^t it meant Many other answers were 
given quite aa wide of the mark as these. It is perfectly clear to this 
oommittee that the great mass of otir prison population have no master* 
iDg, DO available knowledge, of the art of reading. They cannot resort 
tD it as a means of recreation; they cannot employ it as an aid in pro- 
owring a livelihood; they cannot use it as a means of holiness by read- 
ing the Bible and works on religion. The truth is, nine-tenths of the 
iwaates of our jails and penitentiaries are ignorant men, who, although 
enroUed on the prison registers as able to read, are nevertheless inca- 
pable of doing sb to any useful purpose. It follows that a very large 
proportion of the crime in our State, as indeed everywhere else, is per- 
petrated by a Veiy small proportion cf the population. Ignorance has 
been called the mother of crime, and, it would appear, with no little jus- 
tioe» 

The tables. a£fbrd another test, by which the same thing is made 
apparent. If the counties are divided into groups of twelve to 
fifteen according to the proportion of adults in them who cannot read, 
as seen m taUe XII, it wiH be found, by turning to tables II and VII, 
which presents a view of the criminality of the State both absolute and 
relative^ that the- groups which offer the greatest proportion of adult 
popplation unable to read are precisely the counties where crime most 
abounds. 

Chmhling a source of crime, — Very nearly onensixth of the prisoners 
with whom the committee conversed confessed themselves to be addict- 
ed more or less to gambling. As nothing like this proportion of the 
whole adult population of the State can be supposed to be guilty of this 
vice, it will follow that one-sixth of the crime is committed by much 
less than on^sixth of the population, and hence that gambling must be 
reckoned among the active causes of crime. 

It is remarkable that, while prostitution is everywhere on the increase, 
gambling is, almost as uniformly, diminishing. This is probably to be ac- 
counted for on the hypothesis that a large part of the professional gam- 
bjera have gone to ply their nefarious business in the camp ; and on the same 
principle that ** where there is no wood, the fire goeth out," whore there. 
an noabarpers, there are no victims; and the diminution of the former is, 
ofi- jMMWtgTi the deccease of the latter. 
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Theatres a source of crime.'^Of the whole number of prisoners inter- 
rogated by the committee, nearly one-half owned themselves to be 
theatre-goers. This statement sufficiently indicates the connexion 
between habitual attendance upon this fascinating but demoralizing 
amusement and the perpetration of crime. But we have otb^r proof <Mf 
the same thing. In most of the counties there are no permanent tbe»* 
tres; but in almost all, strolling players, traveling shows, circuses, negro 
minstrels, and the like, are more or less common. The testimony of offi- 
cers connected with the arrest, trial, and punishment of 'criminah is 
quite uniform to the effect that these exhibitions rarely pass through a 
county without making their influence felt in stimulating crime and 
adding to the tenantry of the jail. Petty thefts, especially, mark their 
track through the State, and a very considerable increase of.eommat- 
ments follows. Boys and servants are very anxious to go to then^^ and 
that they may be able to gratify their desire, they steal old iron and 
brass, clothes-lines, mat^, &c., articles which are most exposed and least 
likely to lead to their detection. One man is now in Clinton prison for 
life, who murdered his wife because she refused to give him a quarter of 
a dollar to attend a circus, which was exhibiting in the town of Kinder* 
hook. . 

Want of early religious training a source of cni»6.-— More than one* 
half of the prisoners seen by the committee— 318 out of 66&—*had cither 
never attended Sunday school in their youth, or had attended so irrega* 
larly as to amount to nothing. This fact speaks for itsielf, and clearly 
evinces the truth of the proposition under consideration. 

Sabbath-breaking a source of crime. — This point is more emphatically 
established than the foregoing, inasmuch as the proportion of Sabbatk* 
breakers to the whole number interrogated exceeds four-fiftha, being. 84 
in every 100. We say such is the proportion of Sabbath-breakers^ sim- 
ply because so many acknowledged that they never went to church, or 
went very rarely, which is equivalent to not going at all. 

Lack of Ministerial instruction a source of crime, — A careful study of 
our nth table will prove this very conclusively. Divide the counties 
into groups of fifteen, and it will be found that the ratio of cburcbes to 
population in these groups will measure the relative criminality of the 
county with almost the same precision as the rise and fall of the mercu- 
ry in the thermometer measures the degree of cold or heat in the atmos- 
phere. 

Want of a trade a source of crime, — More than two-thirds of the pris-. 
oners interrogated (69 per cent.) had never learned a trade at all; and 
of the remaining third probably one-half had done so very imperfectly. 

Immigration a source of crime, — Fifty-one per cent, of the crime in 1863 
was committed by foreigners ; but only twenty-six per cent, of* the pop- 
ulation of the State are of foreign birth; tbereforcj in round numbers, 
half the crime of the State is committed by a quarter of the population. 
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The chance^ then, that a foreigner will commit crime ifi jast two to one 
that an American-born citizen will. 

Snioroughfares of trade and travel a source of crime.— Two proofs of 
ibis proposition are at hand. In the first place, it is found that counties 
traversed by rivers, canals and railways, and more particularly those 
which include the termini, are the counties most conspicuous for their* 
criminality, as Erie, Monroe, Schenectady, Albany, Rensselaer, Saratov* 
ga, New York^ Kings, and other counties generally, which border on 
the. Hudson river. In the second place, in any given county, the towns 
on the line of these thoroughfares furnish, almost invariably, the great- 
est number of prisoners to the jails. 

Fauperism a source of crime, — The general proofs of this position are 
a)mndant; but, unhappily, not so clear as we could wish from our own 
tables, which have been constructed chiefly from those published by the 
Secretary of State. There is very great need of improvement in these' 
tables. The methods of keeping the accounts and registering the sta- 
tiatics of pauperism in the different counties are so variant and in many 
apparently so loose, as to be of little use for purposes of comparison. 
The tables on this subject may be of some interest and may possibly 
yield soipe instruction to those who examine them, but they do not^ 
appear to this committee to furnish a reliable basis for deductions and 
generalizations of any great value or trustworthiness. 

The common jaUs themselves a source of crime. — This point has been 
sufficiently handled already in treating of the association of prisoners in 
a former part of the present report. 

Density of population a source of crime. — Let any one examine care- 
fully our. 11th table, and he will soon satisfy himself that crime prevails 
in different communities in ratios corresponding to the greater or less 
number of inhabitants as compared with the areas in acres. 

y. Administration of Criminal Justice. 

An inquiry into the administration of penal law throughout the State 
is deemed scarcely less important than the examination of penal insti- 
tutions, since the mode of criminal administration casts light on many 
questions of prison discipline, which, without such light, are quite anom- 
alous. This inquiry has been pursued by the undersigned as widely 
and as carefully as time and opportunity would permit, and the results 
will be briefly set forth in the immediately ensuing pages. The com- 
mittee feel that it is but an act of justice to riecord, in the outset, their 
tordial thanks for the courtesies uniformly extended to them and the aid 
promptly given to facilitate their labors by gentlemen connected with 
this department of the public administration, including judges, district 
attorneys, county clerks, county treasurers, sheriffs, and police ofiScers 
of every grade. 

The first thing that will strike a person who scans table X, which 
exhibits a general view of the administration of criminal justice through- 
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out the State, will be the disproportion between the indictments found 
and the trials had in our courts of record. There were indicted in 1 868, 
in forty*four counties, 8,624 persons; of whom 755 — just cne-fifth— were 
brought to tnal. Of the tried, 511 were convicted; 208 were acquitted; 
and in the case of the remaining 41, the jury were unable to agree and 
were discharged. But in certain counties the disproportion between 
the indicted and the tried was much greater. In Albany connty, for 
example, ninety-six persons were indioted, and only five were tried, 
being an insignificant fraction over one-twentieth. In Orange comity^ 
Boventy-fii^e were indioted, and five tried, about onenieventeentb. In 
New York and Rensselaer, the ratio of the tried to the indicted was 
nine to a hundred, or a little more than one-tenth. But of all the 
counties in the State, the proportion of the tried to the indicted is the 
smallest in Putnam, being only three in the hundred, or one-thirty-third. 
On the other hand St. Lawrence is the county in which the administration 
of criminal justice is most efficient, 26 persons having been indicted, of 
whom 21 were brought to trial, or a fraction over four-fifths. In Erie 
county, also, penal law is administered with no little vigor; since of 
364 persons indicted, 189 (a little more than one-half) were tried. Of 
the 3,624 persons indicted, as above stated, 1,635, or 45 por cent., pleaded 
guilty, and so were convicted on confession; but in almost all cases their 
confessions were of lower crimes than those with which they stood 
charged; and in nearly all cases, likewise, those who confessed were 
persons on trial for their first ofience, the old criminals invariably pre- 
ferring the chances of escape afibrded by trial. The cases disposed of 
by trial or confession were 2,390, or about two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber indicted in the 44 counties, from which we have reports. The re- 
maining one-third were discharged on nolle prosequi^ and straw bail, 
enlistment into the array, &c., &c. 

Of 236 persons committed to prison on the charge of homicide^ only 
85, or about one- tenth were convicted and punished ; of whom but pix 
were sentenced to the death penalty. And here we may remark, in 
general, that it is in relation to crimes of the higher grades that the dis- 
proportions between the convictions and the arrests is so enormous; a 
disproportion, indeed, which is truly alarming. Moreover, not only are 
the most serious crimes rarely punished, but even in cases where a con- 
viction is obtained, it is apt to be so long after the ofience, that its moral 
effect, whether upon the culprit or the public, is almost wholly lost. 
More commonly, however, in crimes of the character now under consid- 
eration, the transgressor, * somehow, by hook or by crook, manages in 
the end to escape. Let us give an illustration: A case of arson occur- 
red in the town of New Lebanon, Columbia county, which excited intense 
public indignation, and could not therefore be slurred over as easily as 
less atrocious and more obscure cases often are. Two of the party 
turned State's evidence, and were kept in jail at the expense of fiie 
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fcOTinty for eighteen montbs, The case was postponed on one frivolous pr^ 
text or another for sevfiral terms; but at length it came off, and tlie pris- 
oner was convicted. A motion for arrest of judgment waa Uien made, and, 
>rhile Ibe writ of error waa in the suptfeioe court, the prisoner waa ait 
niitted to bail, His bondsmen were men notorioualy insolvent, execi^ ] 
tiona against tbem having been repeatedly returned nulla bona. It is but 
a waste of paper to add, that nothing more waa ever seen of the pri&onea. 
The county had been put to an espenee of about |3,000, and the result | 
waa aa btire atated ; and this history, mutatin mutandin, is repeated ia 
Boores of instances every year in our administration of criminal \a.-w. 
One cause of tbe delay and final miscarriage of criminal trials is the 
practice of sending cases from one court to another. The court of oyer 
and terminer sends the indictments to the court of general sessions, the 
aessiuns send them back to the oyer and terminer; and thus they pass . 
back and forth, driven like a shuttle-cock from court. to court, uutil the 
judges lire weary of the game; when a nolle proai'qui is entered, or the 
prisoners are discharged on sham bail ; and that is an end of the matter. 
The records in the ofBces of the county clerks abow some very curioUB 
readings oil tliese points. 

ir All this would be different, if the district attorneys received a fee for 
ahch conviction, instead of fixod annual salaries. This method of remii- 
.Aeration affords, moreover, in our opinion, a solution of the problem, 
wky so small a per centage of the persons who are arrested and coni- 
WHted to jail, are ever brought to tri&l. The payment of salaries in lieu , 
bf fees, by a necessary, or at least a natural, law, works and musf ever 
work badly, Many dehnitions have been given by philosophers of mai^ 
»nd many disputes have arisen as to t-he correctness of these detiuitiona; 
but there is one definition, which will nnite all suffrages, viz ; that " maa 
ia iiitrinsically a lazy animal." Nov?, under the present system, the 
district attorneys get just as much for doing nothing aa for doing some- 
thing; and, while human aature remains such as it is, this fact cannot 
but exert a paralyzing influence, if not on all, yet on nearly all, o( these 
ftinotionaries. 

But whatever may be the sources of " the law's delay," and whatever 
the causes operating to prevent convictions in trials for the commissio* 
of the higher grades of crime, it is oertaio that our criminal population^ 
that is, tliose who pursue crime as a meaijs of obtaining a livelihood, 
hBvt well nigh ceased to fear the law. They know jnst how to elude 
:jla mestiea, and they langb to scorn its impotent menaces. At least, the 
'^aucfs which a felon always has to escape the juat punishment of liia 
atmes are so numerous, that tJiese desperate men hesitate at nothing^ 
are appalled by nothing, in seeking to effect their nefarious purposesi i 
We cease to be startled at the frightful record of violence and blood 
presented in the daily papers, when we see that criminals seldom r» , 
jafve the puuishmeut due to their misdeeds, bnt are turned loose to tell 
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their comrades in crime how easy it is to elude the vigilance of law and 
escape the awards of justice. 

. We have already alluded to the fact that criminals often plead to a 
lower crime than that committed, which plea is accepted by the court, 
and a mitigated punishment awarded. We are far from saying or be^ 
lieving that such a procedure is always wrong, or that there may not 
be cases where it is eminently proper. But we cannot help thinking 
that the practice is becoming too common for an effective administration 
of the law. It is, as lately noticed by one of our daily journals, a grow- 
ing custom with district attorneys to accept a plea of guilty of a minor 
offence from a party indicted for a high crime. For instance, a man is 
indicted for murder in the first degree, the penalty for which, on convic- 
tion, is death. His counsel informs the prosecuting oflScer that the pri- 
soner is willing to plead guilty to manslaugbter in the fourth degree, 
the punishment for which is a few months, or, at the very utmost,- two 
years, imprisonment; and that official, ostensibly to save the tiriie of 
court and jury, accepts the plea. The murderer undergoes a brief con- 
finement for his homicide, and is then released to shoot or dirk the next 
man that crosses his path. It is this pernicious practice that holds out 
to the assassin and the robber the almost certain chance of escape from 
the full meed of punishment; and until this, among other abuses, is 
stopped, the utmost vigilance and alacrity of police officers and constSr 
bles cannot prevent the increase of crime. 

" The increase of crime." Is crime increasing? There are circnnh 
stances, which seem to indicate rather that it is diminishing, even in 
these troublous times. The years 1861, 1862, and 1863, during which 
the war raged, show 4931 convictions in courts of record against 6404 
convictions for the three immediately preceding years, which were 
years of peace; that is, 4t3 in favor of the war period. So (tlie commit- 
tee are informed) the forth-coming annual report on criminal statistics 
of the Secretary of State, will show 214 less convictions in courts of 
record for 1864 than 1863, which would seem to point to a continued 
decrease of crime. But the committee are inclined to think that these 
appearances are fallacious. A considerable number of the criminal popu- 
lation have no doubt voluntarily enlisted and gone to the front, that 
they may ply their business in the army, and so have simply changed 
their field of operations. Not a few also, as we know, have been dis- 
charged without trial on the promise that they would enlist; and these 
were probably all guilty, since, if they had not been, they would have 
expected on their trial to be able to vindicate their innocence, and Ito 
would have refused to enter the army. To such an extent has this dis- 
charging of prisoners on the promise of enlistment J)een carried, that 
one sheriff remarked to the committee at the time of their visit to his 
jail, that the penalty of crime in these days was to enlist and receive a 
high bounty. If all who have enlisted to escape the State prison or the 
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penitentiary, had stood their trial, we are apt to believe that the tableb 
of convictions would be reversed, and that the war period would show a 
decided advance on the previous years of peace. And what confirms us 
in this opinion is, that convictions for minor offences in courts of special 
sessions have greatly increased in the later years. For instance, as 
will be seen by the Secretary of State's report, when published, 1864 
shows the enormous advance on 1863 in justices' cor^victions of 9,409. 
That female crime is increasing there can be no doubt. In the county 
of New York, the proportion of female crime in 1867 was 39 per cent.; 
in 1858, 40 per cent.; while, in 1863, it had risen to 50 per cent., a very 
rapid advance* In other parts of the State a similar though not equal 
increase has taken place. 

The column in Table X, headed "Amount recdyed by county trea>- 
surers for forfeited bail during' the last four years," reveals a very re 
markable feature in the administration of justice in our State. Inquiily 
was made on this point in fifty-three counties, in only four of which has 
a dollar of reveni;ie been received from this source within the four years 
laist past;— New York, $16,868; Niagara, 12,150; Franklin, $620; and 
Genesee^ $400; — making an aggregate of $20,038. The committee 
ascertained the nuu^.ber of forfeited recognizances for 1863 in only four* 
teen counties^ which amounted to 438; which number, taken as the 
annual average, would give 1152, as the total number for four years* 
In these fourteen counties, there was received, during the last fon^ 
years, from forfeituies of this kind, the sum of $2,550. All this shows 
that the system of recognizances, as practically managed in this State, 
is little better than a sham and a mockery. If the prisoner appears^ 
wbon called on for trial, it is well; if not, it is just the same; his bonds* 
men are not held to the responsibilities they assumed in taking that ' 
position. , • 

In the matter of justices' fines, there is great looseness and want of 
responsibility. There is no system of checks in this business; no ac- 
countability; no means of knowing how much fine money the justices 
receive, nor what proportion of it, if any, they pay over to the county 
treasui;prs. As a consequence, an abuse has sprung up and spread itself 
through all, or nearly all, the counties in the State: that of appropri- 
ating by the justices to their own private use without legal right, either 
a part or the whole of the money received from the fines imposed by 
them. Let us give a few illustrations, out of the scores almost that 
came to our knowledge in the course of our investigations. 

In one county, on applying to the county treasurer for the amount of 
fiunes received by him from justices of the peace for the previous year, 
his reply was in these words: " I have received nothing; the fines col- 
lected are all stolen by the justices." . 

In another county, in response to a similar application, the treasurer 
gave $475 as the amount received for fines during the preceding year. 
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When asked whether that was the whole amount of fines imposed and col- 
lected, ho said he did not know whether it was the whole, or half, or fourth, 
or indeed what proportion it was, of the total amount levied and paid. 

Inia third county, one justice was reported as known to have received 
$400 in fines, no fraction of which was ever paid over to the county 
treasurer. 

In still another, a certain justice was reported to us as having re- 
ceived a number of fines, the 'amount not being stated, of which no part 
^as ever received by the treasurer. 

In a fifth, the committee were informed by the county treasurer that 
a large number of fines had been paid to' the police justices of one of 
the flourishing towns of central New York, not a dollar of which had 
been handed over to him. 

In another county, the committee received the following history of 
the abuse under consideration, as far as it related to that county. Seve- 
ral years ago a suspicion arose that the amount of fines received by the 
treasurer from justices of the peace was less than the amount justly due 
from them. Accordingly, the board of supervisors appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate the matter. The justices were summoned before the 
committee, and examined under oath; by which examination it appeared 
that some of them had forgotten to pay over a portion of the fine money 
received by them. They wore required to pay up the fines which they 
had appropriated, running back in some instances three or four years. 
Since then, the supervisors have required an annual report from the 
county clerk, stating the number of convictions filed and the fines im- 
posed by each justice, which being compared with the treasurer's report 
of fine moneys paid to him, shows whether any, and if any, what amount 
' of fines have been kept back by justices. The result is a correction of 
the abuse formerly existing. No fines are now retained Jby justices. 

In another large county, on examining the records of convictions by 
justices of the peace in the county clerk's oflSoe, we did not find one 
which certified, as the law requires, that any fines had been received by 
the justice. That fines had been received was clear from the fact that 
the county treasurer had credited $1,122 to justices on this account 
The belief was expressed by the county officers that at least three times 
that amount had been actually received by these magistrates^ which 
never found its way into the treasury. 

In another county still, the following singular history was relatied to the 
committee. A man who had quarreled with one of the defaulting jilstioes, 
who, it seems, are more common than they should be, found, on inquiry, 
that he had levied several fines, without either filing arecord of conviction 
or paying over the money to the county treasurer. He oomplained of 
this to the district attorney, who commenced a prosecution agafidst the 
justice. On the trial, the court held that in a case of this kind there 
ought to be a i-ecord, and that, as no record was produced, oral iestimo- 
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Now ia same counties, especially tikosc in which intoxication is sharply 
I .prosecuted, these finoB amount to a considerable sum, which is thas 
I wrongfully withheld from the public treasury. It is not, however, the 
I iKcuniary loss, whatever it may be, which alone or mainly makes the 
[ practice objectionable. Nol It is rather the injury done to tlie public 
' Worals, the demoralization and debauchery of the public conscience, the 
ioBult and degradation of the majesty of the law, — it is these things 
.which render it moat deplorable, and which call aloud for legislative 
redress. If the justices were required to certify their accounts under 
oath or affirmation, if the county clerks were rcqaired to report to the 
boards of supervisors the names of all justices receiving fines and the 
KtDOunts severally received by them, if the county treasurers were re- 
quired to report the amounts received aud the justices from whom 
received, and if such reports were published in full ia the proceedings 
of said boards, it is believed that a great reform would be effected, that 
public morality would be improved, and that a considerable enlargement 
would accrue to the assets in the county treasuries. 

The inquiries and examinations made by the committee have satisfied 
them that our policemen and constabLos are not all angels or even saints, 
There is a jewel robber and forger (for ho unites both professions) 
BOW in Clinton prison, or was not long since, who, when at large, real- 
ized from bis nefarious business $30,000 a year; hut he had no more at 
the end of the year than at the beginning. Why? First, because he was 
obliged to dress in the highest style of fashion, to travel constant- 
ly, and to live at the most eKpensive hotels; and, secondly and chiefly, 
because fully $20,000 of his income had to be expended upon the police- 
It is no uncommon thing for policemen to pat dies ^d counterfeitmoney 
into the pockets of drunken men, and then arrest them, letting the real 
coiners and forgers go free for a consideration. A committee of the 
Ixiard of supervisors fur the comity of Albany affirm, and it is so pub- 
lished in the proceedings of the board, that the constables or policemen 
of the villages of West Troy aud Cohoes are actually in the habit of 
treating men and inducing them to drink to intoxication, that they may 
arrest them to get the fee therefor {%'i), and that prisoners are sent to 
the penitentiary for ten days from fifteen to twenty-five times in ayear, 
ioatead of six months, as they ought to be; and, furthermore, that thi*] 
procedure is prompted by a desire to increase the fees. Nor is it police* j 
men alone, bnt sometimes prison-keepers as well, who enter into corrupt 
cullusiuii with criminals for a consideration in money. A case 
the knowledge of the committee of a prisoner who induced a keeper by 
(Aasem., No, G2.] 1" 
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the promise of a reward to take him outside c^ th^ prison walUf aod lei 
him escape. The man was not retaken for a year and a half. He was 
never punished for his escape ; nor, indeed, could he be. Ho had Hot 
broken jail, but was taken out by one having lawful authority* What 
legislation may be necessary, or what would be capable of teaching and 
removing evils of the kind referred to in the present paragraph, this 
committee know not| but they think it right that the public should be 
informed of their existence, and hope that the collective wisdom of the 
State may be able to devise some remedy. 

There have been imprisoned during the year, as witnesses, in the 
common jails, including the house of detention' for witnesses in New 
York, 387 persons, for periods varying from one day to seven months. 
This imprisonment of witnesses, whatever may be said of ita necessityy 
is certainly a very great hardship; and, if it cannot be obviated by 
taking. the depositions of the parties at once, then we are clear in the 
conviction that it is the duty of the State to remunerate the persons so 
detained for the loss of time suffered by them during their coiifinement^ 
and to give them decent and comfortable maintenance in apartments 
entirely separated from those in which criminals are confined. The 
State detaiifs them for her own purposes, not theirs; and it is as deropt 
tory to her honor, as it is contrary to justice, to receive a benefit and 
make no return for it. They have committed no crime, but the State 
commits the crime of robbery, by compelling them to lose their time and 
making no compensation for it. The United States 6k)vemment punnet 
a different policy, inasmuch as it pays .a per diem to all persons wfaeia 
it detains to testify in its behatf. 

In the course of their inquiries into the criminal condition of ^he dif- 
ferent counties of the . State, the committee have observed much in the 
relations of insanity to crime, which, in their judgment, deserves lie 
serious and profound consideration of those who are called to make, as 
well as those who are called to administer, laws. We make no apology, 
therefore, for a somewhat extended presentation of this stibject; espe* 
cially as it is a subject in which all ought to feel a general interest from 
motives of sympathy with their suffering fellow-creatures, and in which, 
moreover, all alike are liable to have, at some time or other, a personal 
interest, as melancholy as it is touching. 

At the time of our visH to the jail of Tompkins county, a woman was 
confined there on a charge of murder, who will be defended from th* 
charge on the plea of insanity. We will, therefore, take the history of 
this case as the text of the general remarks, which we propose to sab- 
mit on the subject under consideration. 

The woman in question poisoned two of her daughters with arsenic, 
one after another, and made a serious attempt to poison her husband 
also; but the dose was too large, and he threw it off his stomach; 31m1 
thus escaped. With the daughters she proceeded more warily. 8b» 
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gave the first a very small dose, ^ and when the characteristic effects 
manifested themselves, she sent at once for the doctor, andevince^ mnch 
apparent alarm and anxiety. Finding a good deal Df heat and nausesl, 
the doctor prescribed cooling and mucilaginous drinks. While admin- 
istering these, the mother slipped in small doses of the arsenic into every 
draught, and thus accomplished her purpose. The same course was 
pursued in poisoning the second daughter, who was represented as a 
very intelligent and beautiful girl, gentle and unofifeu^ing in her man- 
ner, and one of whom any mother might be justly proud. She had pur- 
chased the arsenic under pretence of destroying rats, and had been very 
minute in her inquiries into its properties and effects. ^ Among other 
things, she inquired of the druggist if arsenic was soluble in cold water, 
and was told that it was. After a few days, she returned and told him 
that she had tried to dissolve it in cold water, and had failed to effect a 
solution, and asked, further, if something could be added to the water 
to make it dissolve the arsenic, as soda when added to water would 
make it dissolve oil. 
' These facts, we were told, are all capable of judicial proof, and they 
would seem to indicate a cold-blooded, deliberate murder, with malice 
prepense. 

We asked her what motive she had for this wholesale slaughter of 
her family. She replied that she did not feel any compunction for it; 
that she was crazy, and did not know what she was about. She said 
that no woman had ever had a better husband •or a better home than 
she, an^ that she had loved her daughters as tenderly as any mother 
could love her offspring. She said she could give no account whatever 
of her motives ; she was conscious that she had done the deed, but quite 
unconscious of the'motives that prompted her to do it. • 

Her pulse at the time was slighbly more rapid than natural, and moved 

^with a somewhat irregular and jerky feeling under the finger. Her 

tongue was slightly coated. She said ihat she did not sleep well, that 

she often woke with a start, and that she was troubled with frightful 

dreams. 

She was at the period of life's change, and had been so for about eight 
months. On the other hand, her eye had no unnatural appearance, but 
was calm and intelligent in its aspect. She exhibited no hallucinations; 
she was shrewd, intelligent, and cautious in her replies to our questions. 
And as the result of a careful and protracted examination, we came to 
the conclusion that she was not insane. 

On prosecuting our inquiries outside, we learned a series of facts, 
which cast a somewhat different light upon the matter. 

She was the daughter of a christian minister, had been carefully edu- 
cated in christian doctrines and practices, had been a regular attendant 
on the Sabbath school until she became a young woman, and then had 
continued in it as a teacher. She was a member of the church, was in 
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very comfortable circamstances, bad married the man of her choictn^^ 
early life, and her buebanci was a deacon in tbe church, and was kind 
and indulgrent to her in ail respects. Her children were dutiful and 
obedient, and used every effort to make her happy and coutented. Her 
father, about eleven months before her birth, had g'iven unmiatakable 
evidences of mental alienation. He had ceased to provide I'or or to takfl 
an interest in his family. His notions were changed on religious sub- 
jects; he was wild, flighty and incoherent; and, in various ways, mani- 
fested an unsound mind. This woman, and a sister of hers born after 
her, were always noticed by the neighbors and friends of the family to 
be entirely difl'erent from the children born previously to the change in 
the father's mind. They were both moody, irascible, enspicious, uncer- 
tain in their temper, prone to boar malice, made furiously angry by the 
merest trifles, and restored to good humor by equal trifles. After her 
maternity commenced, and especially when her children grew large 
enough to manifest a will of their own, she became rmgovernably excited 
at the least symptom of opposition to her will, and punished them ae* 
verely for the slightest fault. If their father purchased toys or clothing 
for them, she would become enraged, and would take the articles away 
and destroy them. When her daughters left home on a journey or a 
TJait, she would express the fiendish wish that they might have their 
skulls smashed on the railroad, or that some other terrible fate might 
befal them. Her cruelty at length became so persistent, that one of the 
daughters was compelled to leave home, and take up her residence 
with a relative. 

Now, the question must be settled by a jury whether this woman had 
received a transmitted taint of the insanity which manifested iteelf in 
her father prior to her birth, and was thus rendered morally irresponsi- 
ble, or whether she shall be deprived of the benefit of the plea and con- 
demned to death as a corrupt and a willful murderer. 

The point which requires legislative attention is this; There is nothing 
in the law or in the practice of the courts to guide the judgment of juries 
in cases of this character. 

The settlement of the momentous question of the continued life or the 
ignominious death of a woman, a wife, a mother, and the member of a 
christian society, is made to depend on a decision that is hardly better 
than the drawing of a lottery. 

Submit the above stated facts to one jury, and they will, without hesi- 
tation, pronounce her guilty; while another jury will, with as little hesi- 
tation, pronounce her not guilty on the ground of insanity. The one, 
uninstructed in the subtle taints and obscure developments of insanity, 
and guided only by the apparent coolness, forethought and deliberation, 
■with which the murder was effected, would decide upon the question of 
guilt; and her previous irascibility and ill temper, so far from being to 
them proof of hereditary insanity, would only confirm them in the con- 
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Tictioa that her lieart was intrinsically bad, that her moral nature had 
been willfull^^ depraved, and that death was bat the just penalty of her 
transgression. 

,The other jury, instructed in the hidden power and wayward freaks of 
insanity, would observe the entire absence of motive for the murder. 
Thej would consider that her exhibitions of temper were unprovoked by 
any external occurrence. They would take into the account the di£fer- 
ence of character between the children born before the father's insanity 
and those born after it« They would weigh the circumstance that thesA 
evidences of ill temper manifested themselves from the cradle, and be- 
fore reason and observation were able to modify the conduct They 
would remember the almost innumerable cases upon record, where men 
had been condemed to (Jeath, who were afterwards proved, with indu- 
bitable clearness, to have been insane. They would -call to mind the 
caste of the negro who murdered the Van Nest family at Auburn, and 
who was so heroically and persistently defended by Gov. Seward. A 
jnry, it will be recollected, were empanneled to pass upon the question 
of his sanity,, and without hesitation they pronounced him sane. Another 
jury, empanneled to pass upon the question of his guilt, had no scruple 
in pronouncing him guilty. Pending an argument on arrest of /udg- 
ment, the negro died^ and, on a post-mortem examination, a large mass 
of brain, in the neighborhood of the left ear, was found absolutely rot- 
ten^ it was evident there had been active disease in the substance of 
the brain for years. After this the multitude who h^ thirsted for his 
blood, rejoiced that their revengeful instincts had not been gratified; 
and the two juries that had passed upon his case learned a fearful les- 
son on the fallibility of human judgment. 

The law, as expounded by courts. for the guidance of juries, respect- 
ioig the responsibility or irresponsibility of criminals in consequence of 
insanity, is singularly variant, contradictory, and 'unsatisfactory. 
. For example. Lord Erskine laid down the law on the authority of 
Lord Coke a^ follows: "To protect a man from criminal responsibility, 
there must be a total privation of memory and understanding.'' 

In 1723, Mr. Justice Tracy stated the law for ascertaining the respon- 
sibility of the insane as follows: ** It must be a man that is totally de- 
prived of his understanding and his memory and doth not know what he 
is doing, no more than an infant, than a brute^ or a wild beast; such an 
one is never the object of punishment" 

We shall be fully borne out by every man who was ever officially con- 
nected with a lunatic asylum, or who has, in any other way, ac- 
qaired a practical acquaintance with insanity, in saying, that such a 
person was never brought before a court of justice, and never will be, 
till the end of time. Insanity does not thus act; it never causes a "total 
privation of memory and understanding." 

8ir Yicary Gibbs, Attorney General of England in 1310 stated the law 
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of tbo case in the following terms: '" I say this upon the authority of 
the first sages in this country, and upon the aiithority of the established 
law in all times, which law has never been queationed, that, although a 
man be incapable of conducting his own affairs, he may still be answera- 
ble for hi& criminal acts, if he possess a mind capable of distinguishing 
right from wrong.^^ This test of Sir Vicary's was' endorsed by Lord 
Mansfield in a charge to a jury in these words: "There is t^ third 
species of insanity, in which the patient fancies the existence of injury, 
ahd seeks an opportunity of gratifying revenge by some hostile act. If 
such a person is capable, in other respects, of distinguishing right from ' 
vrrongy there is no excuse for any act of atrocity, which he may commit 
under this description of derangement 

At the request of a member of this committee, the late Dr. Brigham, 
of the State A^ylnm at Utica, examined every patient in the asylum 
wit;h reference to the application of this test of Lord Mansfield, and he 
assured him that there was not a single man or woman in the asylam, 
who, if he or she committed a homicidal act, could be saved from execu- 
tion under such a ruling. It wholly overlooks the material fact, well 
knowji to all who have studied the subject, that the vagaries of insanity 
do not arise from inability to distinguish between right and wrong, but' 
from erroneous applications of right principles to particular cases. 
The recorded charges of the judges of the State of New York, under 
similar circumstances, vary txito ccelo in their principles and in tbeir 
statement of the law^applicuble to insanity. The great majority, however, 
while differing in the terms of their statement, adopt the exceedingly 
erroneous doctrine of Lord Mansfield as the basis of their judgment, 
while another and a smaller class have discarded its errors and mitigat- 
ed its ferocity. Of this class, Judge Edmonds is by far the ablest 
His chargjC to the jury in the famous case of Klein, tried at the New* 
York oyer and terminer in 1846, is one of* the most humane, and most 
fully imbued with a knowledge of the various phases of injipnity, that 
has ever emanated from the bench; yet in that charge, he acknowledges 
his inability to lay down accurate rules, by which the jury may clearly 
distinguish between responsibility and irresponsibility. He gives the 
following maxims as the best approximation to the truth that he was 
able to discover: "If the accused have not intelligence and capacity 
enough to have a criminal intent and purpose, and if his moral or intel- 
lectual powers are either so deficient that he has not sufficient will, con- 
science or controlling mental power, or if, through the overruling vio- 
lence of mental disease, his intellectual power is for the time obliterat- 
ed, he is not a responsible moral agent, and' is not punishable! for crimi- 
nal acts." 

Not long after this charge. Judge Harris gave one in thd celebrated - 
case of Mrs. Robinson, of Troy, popularly known as the "veiled miT'i 
deress," which .was quite opposite in its character, and agteelng 0iib- 
etantiaUy with the doctrine oi Loid Mansfield. 
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It is Trrj obTSooB that both of theae distia^nished judges could not be 
right iQ their statement of the law^ and in the rules which they laid 
down for the guidance of the jury. If one of 4hem gave sound law, the 
V>ther gave iinsoiuMi law. . K the jury decided righteously under the one 
ruling, they must have decided unrighteously under the other. How 
terrible is the thoaght of an unrighteioiis aad erroneous judgmeut in a 
question of life and death! 

The wisest^ the noblest, the purest and the most learned men of the land 
are as liable to attacks of insanity, and, under such assaults, to commit 
a homicidal act, as the poorest, the meanest, and the most ignorant of 
men. Is it not a fearful thought that estimable citisens should be sub- 
jected thus to the chances of a felon's death, and that their families 
should thereby be suhjected to ignominy and disgrace, without any clear 
and well defined rule, by which the guilt or innocence of the parties can 
be determined? Is human life to be suspended upon the caprice of a^ 
jwAge and a jury, who are ignorant of some o£ the elementary principles^ 
belonging to the case uniler trial? ' 

Few persons are aware of the extreme subtlety of that . wonderful 
organ which we call the laind. Few know how easily some of its facul- 
ties are disarranged, while others are in a perfectly normal condition. 
There is a man now living in Oortland county, who is a quiet, reason- 
able being under ordinary circumstances. His mode of doing business 
and' his intercourse with society would not be remarked by any one as 
different from those of his nei^bors; yet he is made perfectly insane 
and frantic whenever a pig squeals. Another, sane enough at other 
times, is crazed by looking through blue glass. And another still, who^e 
ease is mimitely detaitied by Dr. Nichols, of the Government asylum at 
Washington, is insane on the subject of women's shoes. 

Rabells, who was tHed for murder at Litchfield, Conn., and acquitted 
on 'the ground of insanity, was chiefly excited to madness by some 
one treadin^pn bis toes, and even by looking at or commenting on his 
feet. 

But enough. The books are full of similar cases; but, unfortunately, 
these books are such as seldom fall in the way of judges or juries; and 
they therefore fail to awaken public attention, or to guide the action of 
legislators. 

We have hitherto spoken exclusively of the relations of insanity to 
the crime of murder. We are bound to state as the result of our* exami- 
nations of prisoners during the present year, as well as in preceding 
years, and of the researches of other inquirers who have recorded their 
opinions, that insanity, though less suspected, operates as extensively 
in other departments of crime, as it does in the case of murder. Wo 
have met with persons under confinement for the crime of arson who,, 
though s'ane on all other subjects, are utterly insane upon this; they 
' have the well known mental disease, called technically, *' pyromania.'^ 
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Other insane persons exhibit their mental alienation in the special form 
of backbiting and slander. Again, monomania often showR itself in dis- 
tarbing religious meetings. Many a police officer has his own private 
cases fb tell ' of respectable persons of both sexes, who are placed andeir 
his surveillance on account of their irre8i8tible#propen8ity to pilfer, hni 
-who are saved from the courts by their friends, who at, once pay for the 
stolen property. Doubtless, some of the poorer classes are subject to 
the same uncontrollable impulse, who have no friends to pay for th^r 
thefts, and who are therefore committed to jail on the charge of petit 
larceny. 

Facts like those detailed above would seem to show that our crimintl 
laws ought to undergo a revision in order to make them conformable to 
the demands of reason and justice. On the one hand, society must be 
protected from the depredations of the insane, but, on the other, it is 
entitled to nothing further than protection; it may not inflict ignominj 
and shame for acts which are performed without the intelligent yoliti(tt 
of the actor. 

It appears to the committee that a commission composed of our ablest 
mental pathologists and jurists should be formed and charged with the 
collection and comparison of all the recorded facts bearing on the sub* 
ject and the principles thereto appertaining, and with devising some 
rule, which would enable juries to decide on criminal cases involving 
the question of insanity with some approach to uniformity. They 
should, moreover, be required to suggest such provisions as would be 
likely to protect society against danger from those persons who are 
known to be the subjects of insane impulses. The rule deviseil and the 
provisions suggested, approving tliemselves to wise men, should then 
be enacted into law, and made obligatory on all officers, judicial or 
otherwise, on whom it should depend to see them carried into effect 

VI. Statistical Tables. 

At this point will fitly come in the series^ of tabled, whicSwere briefly 
described in the beginning of our report, and which have been so often 
referred to in its progress. They will be found to possess, the commit' 
tee believe, no little of interest and value to all who desire to study tbe 
criminality of our State, the condition and* working of our system of 
common jails, the sources of crime, and the administration of criminal 
justice in our commonwealth. 
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TABLE 1. — Census of JPrUoners in the County Jails f 
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TABLE 5, 
SHomng the §ocial TtImtion$ of thi pritonen m jail at tht timt i^ 




Clinton. Franklin, J«fferian, St. Lawisnue, S>nti>t», Ulrtw Hid 'WMUB(toai p 
not Interrogiiiioil. 
Corlliuiil, llsmiltoii, Lsvis, OrWasii Futnun tnd Sb1Ut»ii, do pruoMii. 
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TABLE 63 JSkowmg the educatimol relations of the prisoners in 

jail at the time of inspection. 
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TABLE 8, 



Showing the race, nativitg, titdtulrial rtUtiont, and mga of ■p\ 
in jail at the tinte of intpectimt. 
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CSinMn, Franklin, Jelbrton, Bt. Lavtei)s«, B>ratog>, Dlatet uid Wuhington, priaoliail 
■Dt inteiragited. 
CoitUnd, flftmiUop, L«wli, OiUbdi, Pnteva tni 8aIliTkD, no priioa«n. 
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Shovnng the populatio 



BEPOBT OH 
TABLE 11, 
: of the State in 1860 and the area in e 
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Colored. 
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fABLE 13, 

t 

Exhibiting the statistics of , pauperism for 1863. 



Albany , 

AUeganj • ... 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. . 
Oaynga ...... 

Ohaatauqua. • 
Chemung. ... 

Chenango.... 

CUnton 

Oolambia .... 

Cortland 

, Delaware .... 
Butehess .... 

Brie 

Bisez. ....... 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Qenesee 

Grsene.. ....... 

Hamilton .... 

Herkimer. ... 

Jeifer8on 

l^ngs ....... 

Jiewis 

Livingston .. . 
Madison ..... 

Honroe i 

Montgomery . 
New York^. . 
Niagara .9^ . . 

Oneida 

Unbodaga. . . • 
Ontarip ...... 

Oranj^e .^ 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Qveens. ...... 

Bensselaer . . . 
Blehmond .., 
Bockland .... 

8t. Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Soiheneotady . 
Soboliarie.... 

Schuyler 

Seneoa 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

SnUivan 

Hoga 

Tompkips .... 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington. ; 
Wayne ..... i , 
Westchester. . 
Wyoming .... 
Tates 



»2 52 












1,344 

1>429 

401 

401 

2,564 

5,459 

1,326 

458 

2,248 

456 

318 

815 

665 

4,64^ 

523 

102 

> ^2 

176 

251 

18 



1,550 

22,879 

251 

838 

3,306 

3,829 

682 

159,453 

4,725 

4,108 

3,218 

1,637 

1,387 

1,094 

2,760 

513 

550 

1,234 

492 

2,011 

726 

2,972 

424 

767 

493 

210 

1,396 

2,054 

616 

420 

1,492 

174 

3,140 

152 

982 

1,043 

1,127 

166 

197 



P4 



596 

1,165 

299 

2,206 

5,199 

1,126 

356 

1,100 

104 

210 

247 

666 

3,415 

362 

58 



30 
6 



1,187 

17,970 

154 



3,060 
2,926 

412 
143,618 
4,397 
3,311 
2,785 
1,311 
1,098 

756 
2,530 

241 



97 
1,274 
1,868 

420 
?,730 

420 



. 834 
184 

1,148 

1,753 
451 
311 

1,452 



2,730 



618 
759 



85 
67 




$17,288 

6,301 

3,631 

^,495 

f,647 

. 5,144 

3,354 

4,497 

3,457 

9,275 

2,873 

• 2,187 

22,394 

37,315 

5,359 

2,099 

4,400 

3,764 

4,501 

965 

8,536 

8,712 

142,642 

3,735 

5,692 

4,445 

17,530 

5,560 

355,305 

5,288 

22^,094 

12,631 

6,702 

-6,428 

4,124, 

6,330 

5,232 

1,893 

24,185 

22,524 

. 7,568 

2,319 

8,466 

7,838 

7,137 

304 

3,832 

3,426 

16,165 

4,501 

3,404 

3,639 

3,875 

8,089 

2,790 

6,541 

10,170 

17,832 

2,898 

4,488 



O t4 

M 



$4,874 
2,329 
6,733 
5,891 

11,947 
9,900 
6,285 
2,029 
9,416 
184 
1,503 
8,717 
437 

21,211 
4,478 
1,828 



2,073 
297 
127 



25,267 

15,601 

1,046 

4,795 

10,811 

42,783 

16,583 

83,751 

8,025 

21«946 

32,018 

7,072 

1,008 

2,965 

40,695 

2,909 

817 

2,440 

17,489 

5,407 

2,996 

27,602 



4,682 
3,856 

498 
4,6«4 
6,300 
2,050 
4,359 
11,645 

986 
7,856 



8,072 
13,120 



267 
662 




$22,162 

8,640 

10,364 

8,386 

19,584 

15,045 

8,639 

6,527 

12,874 

9,459 

4,376 

6,904 

22,822 

68,526 

9,838 

8,928 

4,400 

6,837 

4,799 

1,093 

8,536 

83,980 

158,244 

4,781 

10,487 

15,256 

60,313 

22,143 

439,057 

13,813 

44,041 

44,649 

13,774 

15,514 

7,089 

47,02(5 

8,141, 

2,710 

26,626 

40,013 

12,975 

5,315 

35,479 

,7,838 

11,819 

6,877 

4,330 

8,090 

22,465 

6,551 

7,764 

15)284 

4,859 

15 j 945 

2,790 

8,614 

23,290 

17,832 

8,166 

6,045 



a 
•S . 

M 

O "^ 



$0.19 
.21 
.29 
.19 
.35 
.26 
.33 
.14 
.28 
.21 
.13 
.12 
.36 
.41 
.34 
.12 
.18 
.17 
.15 
.36 
.21 
.48 
.57 
.16 
.26 
.35 
.60 
.72 
.54 
.26 
.42 
.49 
.31 
.25 
.24. 
.62 
.16 
.19 
.49 
.47 
.52 
.22 
.42 
.15 
.59 
.20 
.23 
.28 
.69 
.15 
.24 
.53 
.15 
.21 
.13 
.19 
.49 
.18 
.10 
.25 



O «M 

« 
< 



I 



$0.60 
.90 
1.02 
.61 
.96 
.69 

1.06 
.54 



1.66 
.96 



.72 
.74 

1.20 
.64 



.74 
.67 
.78 



.68 

1.14 

94 

.78 

.74 

1.26 

.69 



.96 
.67 

1.47 

.98 

.90 
.80 

1.28 
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TABLE 14. — Exhibiting the sfaiisfics <^the liquor trajic for 1SQ3. 




Albany ........ 

Allegany 

Broome '... 

Oattaraugus.... 

Oaynga 

Chantaaqua .... 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchesg 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton......... 

Genesee 

Greene • 

Hamilton « 

Herkimer .' 

Jefferson 

Kings 

IjeWis 

LiTingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . . . 
New York ...... 

IHagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario • 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego , 

Otsego 

Putnam , 

Queens ......... 

Rensselaer #.... 

Richmond ...... 

Rockland 

&t.. Lawrence... 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.... 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk. 

Sullivan 

Tioga , 

Tomp kins 

Ulster 

Warren ........ 

Washington .... 

Wayne 

Westchester.... 

Wyoming. ...... 

Yates .......... 



Aggregates. 



^3 



1,045 
85 

?6 

99 

116 

121 

150 

92 

91 

236 

39 

70 

282 

1,568 

65 

60 

58 

76 

96 

5 

93 

100 

2,141 

46 

105 

60 

639 

121 

7,786 

■ 230 

365 

423 

66 

352. 

87 

200 

134 

45 

416 

560 

424 

101 

180 

180 

126 

83 

•51 

86 

160 

113 

99 

69 

64 

. 882 

•34 

. 105 

'96 

,447 

-89 

55 



o 



o 
u 

« OB 

•^ 'S w 



1' 



2lf2i2 



108 

489 

472 

443 

477 

482 

175 

442 

501 

186: 

673 

867 

223 

90 
432 
613 
411 
422 
332 
603 
436 
698 
'130 
621 
375 
718 
179 
252 
104 
212 
286 
218 
665 
178 
330 
375 
187 
307 
105 
162 

58 
217 
467 
808 
156 
409 
366 
324 
414 
367 
326 
413 
486 
199 
712 
389 
496 
218" 
^59 
866 



183 



-s 



op 

f^ s. 

go 



460 

43 

32 

46 

45 

45 

58 

88 

46 

53 

14 

51 
157 

12 

20 

25 

26 

39 

60 
3^ 

39 

59 



60 

I . • . • 

190 

75 
227 

34 
230 
180 

30 
134 

31 
107 

17 

18 

11 

133 

1 

30 



138 
62 
60 
25 
28 
53 
15 
65 
31 
30 

101 
20 
50 
43 

152 

26 








12 

«BQQ 



79 
20 
14 
21 
14 
20 
•2 
21 
32 
71 

2 
15 
48 
10 
21 
13 
20 
28, 
25 


23 
40 



30 

» • • • • 

129 
36 
98 
15 

IDO 

101 
22 
68 
19 
60 
18 
12 
24 

241 



12 



34 
42 
14 

2 
-7 
34 
10 
21 
14 
10 
65 
10 
^b 
32 
102 
13 





^-6 



506 

22 

29 

32 

57 

56 

80 

33 

13 

112 

23 

4 

77 

1,54) 

24 

• 22 

12 

9 

11 

••1| 

31 

1 

1,989 



15 
5 

220 

ID 

7,461 

181 
35 

142 
14 

150 
37 
33 
99 
15 

881 

1B6 

423 
59 



8 
22 
9 
24 
'51 
73 
"88 
13 
24 
^4 

216 

'4 

SO 

21 

193 
50 
55 



3, 541^1, 871 



14,877i 



op 

O 



o 

ag 

.a J 



539 
63 
46 
67 
69 
65 
'70 
69 
78 

124 
16 
66 

205 
22 
41 
38 
46 
67 
85 

6j 

'99 

.152 



90 

^5 

319 

HI 

825 

49 

330 

281 

52 

202 

50 

167 

35 

30 

35 

374 

1 

42 



172 

104 
74 
27 
:86 
87 
25 
86 
45 
40 

166 
80 
75 
76 

254 

89 





5,947^ 






5^ 



$16,280! 

1,920 

1,530 

2,040 

1,815 

1,970 

2,846 

1,770 

2,340 

3,720 

740 

981 

710 

625 

1,230 

1,080 

1,880 

2,0i0 

2,556 

105 

1,860 

4,060 

9,560 



2,5^0 
1,951 
9,580 
3,330 

12,450 
2,590 
9,006 
8,430 
1,560 
6,060 
2,053 
6,220 
2,860 
• 900 
1,060 

12,000 

30 

1,260 



6,160 
3,120 
2,220 

810 
1,050 
2,652 

750 
2,610 
1,320 
1,36'0 
4,980 
2,050 
4,500 
2.210 

8,r^ 

1,170 



$20 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 

1 
6 
31 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

42 

% 
1 
10 
2 
155 
4 
7 

1 

7 
1 
4 
^ 

8 
11 
8 
2 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
• 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 



900 
700 
500 
98U 
320 
420 
000 
840 
820 
720 
780 
400 
640 
866 
300 
200 
160 
520 
9^6 
100 
865 
000 
821) 
920 
100 
200 
780 
420 

m 

600 
800 

3W 

040! 

746; 

006 

686 

900 

826 

m 

480 
02q 
600 
600 
626 
660 
026 
720 
200 
260 
980 
880 
280 
640 
680 
106 
920 
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780 
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3,620 
3,030 
'4,0|0 
4,l|6 
4,390 
6,846 
3,610 
4,160 
3,440 
1,620 
2,^380. 
10,360 
31,986 
2,630 
2,a80 
2,640 
3,S50 
4,4^0 

6!;060 
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3,151 

210,300 

5„T50 

168,170 

16,.3Qf 

10,220. 
6,63:0 
1,800 
9,370 
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3,280 
3,jS0( 

?:J3 

3,jB80 

urn 

2,770 

i,d^3 
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2,640 
12,({i0 
' 2,730 

0^700 

171700 
1,104 



• i 



$195, 734 $424^ 846 $620, 674 
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TABLE 16, 
Exhibiting the stfittttict of the ehurchei according to eetuus of 1 850. 



Albany 

AUeK»-J 

Cattaraagua ■ . 

Ciiyiiea 

OtiautniiqDK .. 
ChemuBg 

QblDftl^O .... 

Ctint^n 

Columbia 

CtorlUnd 



3fi,S5S 
30.420 
13,36S 



roperty. 



IFuhiagttu .. 

W-jne 

ITjeslftbeBUs . . 
Wjomlpg .... 



li,3D0 
B.Dio 
ll.JSO 
3S,B5B 



Koatgomsrj 
Hew York . . 

Onondaga .. 

Orang 

'Orlcnna .... 
Oawego 



as, 2:15 
JO, 128 
2e,S60 
SU.flSS 
21,950 



35,160 
196,800 
l&T,L5a 



171, UD 
3 2 U, 080 
125.700 
2SB,eD0 
334,500 
105,300 
U5,ue 



Saratogk 

SoheaMMdy . . 
Bilbobu-ia .... 
•Sohnylet . . . . 



23, ZOO 
12,500 
10,900 

*s.2ro 

44,350 
10,300 
34,500 

"aniiio" 



213, r^ 

141,500 
113,708 

"iis,fl2B 

I3l,li0 
201,560 



* Sat off ftom Obamnuf, C«;B(k and nofa tine* 1SH> 
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The report on county jails, as annonnced by the committee at the ou^ 
set, was to couBist of two parts ; the one general, covering what is 
common to all, and the other special, being devoted to a detail of 'what 
is peculiar to each. We now come to the second, or 

SPECIAL DIVISION. 

Both the labor of the committee and the patience of the reader will 
be, in no slight degree, relieved in this department of the report by tKe 
'statements and details presented in the preceding division. Everything 
may be omitted here relating to the census of prisoners; the commitr 
ments; the expenses of the jails; the social, educational, moral, rielt- 
l^ious, and industrial relations of the inmates; their nativity, ages, ad 
number of times committed; the steps taken for the formation of local 
committees; the sources 0& crime; and the administration of criminll 
justice. All these points are sufficiently elucidated, either in the text 
or the tables embraced in and constituting the first or general division rf 
the report, and each may be readily ascertained by referring to the ap* 
propriate table or section. This will enable us greatly to compress ftnd 
shorten our stttements relative to individual jails, and will save the 
time and relieve the patience of the reader, as well as abridge the labor 
of the committee. In presenting our report, we shall not pursue thj 
chronological order in which the jaila were visited, but adopt, as moss 
convenient for reference, the alphabetical arrangemement of the ooiuh 
ties, 

1. Albany Countt. 

Structure and Condition of the Building ,at Albany, — These remain the 
same as described in the last report, except that the stable mentiofled 
therein as only three feet from the jail wall and windows has been re- 
moved, which greatly improves the light, air, comfort and securitj pf 
the prison. The ventilation, however, is wretched. The odor of the 
night tubs is disagreeably perceptible in the cells at all times; iiA 
when, as is sometimes the case, three men are locked up in one of these 
cramped apartments, the stench in the morning is horrible. 

The jail Buildings at Cohoes and West TVoyi— That at Cohoes i«tf 
brick, built in 1865. It is 13 feet by 39, and has three cells 4J bylO 
feet, with a height of 8 feet. The cells are merely cribs made of jouA 
with spaces of about three inches betweep them. There is a j^ail office 
in front, and a largie common room in the rear. The West Troy jauw 
also a brick structure, erected in 1860, and is * 24 feet by 96. Ithft 
siBven cells, which are but cribs like those of Cohoes; 6 feet square and 
7 feet high. There are, besides, two large cells, each 14 feet square. 
It has a jailor's office in front, and a large common roomj or hall, intfc ^ 
rear, where both sexes herd together indiscriminately^ 

Security. — There have been no escapes from the Albany^ail siriciito 
present sheriff has been in office; but for this 'the'cbitx&}^ teisid^Rtf ^ 
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^Be vigilance of the jailor, and not-to the Sucurity of the huilding. The 
large exterior -windowa are protected by only a single grating of soft 
iron, which could be easily cut in an honr; and the exterior wall co«ld 
be dug' through in two hours. Owing to the facility with which this 
could be effected, the eight colls adjoining the north wa.n were not uaed 
notil the present year. This north wait is now protected by boiler iron, 
which greatly increases its security. There are openings in the jailor's 
ofBce through which the prison can be inspected from the outside at any 
moment cither day or night, and a watchman remains alt night in the 
corridor. It ia thia fact, in connection with the facility of inapection 
aflbrded by the peep holes, which enables the authoritiea to keep their 
priaoners within the walls of the jail, In the absence of these ^nurces 
of security, an expert burglar would esppi'ience few more obstaclfa to his 
escape than he would find in a common barn. The jailor himself would 
be' much more aecure if a graled hemisphere were inserted in the en- 
tranco dooi, ao that he could commaTid a full view on either aide 
befoTG opening it; and also if jhs door were proyided with a seli'-laaten- 
ing arrangement 

Two persona broke through the Cohoea jail during the past year, both 
tpf whom were retaken. They cut through the ceiling of the jail into a 
maann'a lodge room adjoining, and let themaelvea down to the gronnd 
by the tin waterspouts. There is nothing in the construction of this jail, 
or that at West Troy, to restrain any prisoner who desii-ed to escape. 

Emptoymtntl. — The prisoners have no Tegular employment, but they do 
tbe cleaning and other chorea about the jail. 

Means of Intellectual Vulture. — There ia no library belonging to the 
jail, Dor are the prifionera ever furnished with booka or papers. No 
secular insti-uction of anj kind is ever imparted to them. 

Means ofRdigioua Culture. — The American Mcasengers, sent by the 
Association, are received at the Albany jail and diati'ibuted, the sheriff 
aaid, to the prisoners; but none of theprieonera who were interrogated by 
ns, had ever seen any of.them, and the chaplain informed us that lie had 
never seen a single copy in tho jailj The jail at Albany has been sup- 
plied with a Bible for each cell, but we found only two copiea at the 
time of our visit, which were much worn and mutilated. We saw no 
Bibles in the jails, either at Cohocs or West Troy. The Rev, John ililea, 
u&dcr an appointment by the board of superviaora, holds tbe position of 
chaplain at tho Albany jail. He preacbea to the male prisobers, every 
Sabbath morning, in the corridor of the priaoa; but cannot aabembletbe 
women for want of anitabie accommodations. 

Frequently, between the last prayer and the benediction, Mr. Miles 

puts some questions to the prisoners. For instance, at a service which 

occorred during the progress of our exaniinatitms, he said to them : 

j^JBoja, be honest; how many of, you ever attended Sunday School ?" 

^^Ulve raised their hands affirmatively, tbe whole number present being 
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twentr-fiTV. He ibn said : '^ Be banat ajrain : bow many of yon have 
nerer dmk ma r' Bet two rilaed their hands, one a yonng lad, the 
other a man. The saaa afterwards said that he replied traly to the 
qaestioQ in the Ibnn in which it waa pat. He had never dmnk nun, 
bat was in the ooesiaat habi: of osicz whisker. Xext be asked : "How 
many of yon hare bees charch m enibei s T* Four responded affirmar 
tively : two of them wept. The prison popalation is very flactnating. 
Aboai two-thirds oi the a!idi€Bce are new erery Sabbath. The court of 
special sessi*7ns is held erery Toesday. when those who are impriBoned 
for minor idkxaes are disposed of in some- way, so that they do not 
lecam to jail a^ain, beinz either bailed, discharged, or sent to the Pen- 
itentiary. In coaseqaence of these freqaent changes, the results of*the^ 
spiiicaal Iabi>rs of the chaplain cannot readily be traced. He, howeyer, 
says that he is otten hailed by men in the streets, who come np to him 
and thank him for the good advice he has gfren them, and express the 
hope that they will brittTe better in fatnre, and nerer get back into jaSf ' 
again. The general beharior of the pryoners daring serrice is quiet 
and respectful : bat sometimes a man will whistle or try to interrupt 
by talking or other noise. This, howerer, does not often happen, a&d 
IS ^kgainst the pablic Teeling in the jail. Most of the prisoners appear 
to enjoy the religious service. There is no religioas instmction of anj 
kind given at the jail in Cohoes or West Troy. There are no laymen ia 
Albany, who are in the habit of visiting the jail to aid or supplement 
the labors of the chaplain, if a few pious ladies conld be induced to 
visit the women confined in the jail every Sunday, much good might he 
effected. 

The Friion DiHvy. — ^The prisoners are allowed bat two meals a day, 
viz.. breakfast at half past T o'^clock. and dinner at 12 o'clock, whidt 
are always eaten while knrked up in their cells. The breakfast consists 
of broad and rye coSee : the dismer of bread and fresh meat made into 
soup. The population of the jail changes so rapidly that no evil eflect 
of this* diet is observed, but the few who remain for longer periods 
must« we thiuk, suCfer during the long interval between 12 at noon and 
half past *! in the morning, and especially for want of vegetables, whitih 
are never given here. A regular prison diet should not be less than 
1 lb. of bread. | lb. of meat, and 1 lb. of vegetables, which should b6 
Taricd with salt fish occasionally and a change of v^^tables. The diet 
of this jail would be improved by a supper of mush and molasses at 6 
o'clock. Some of these changes were suggested to the sheriff, who was 
not unwilling to make them, but said that the county had never pro- 
vided any convenience for cookery, and that the weekly allowance foi 
board was so small that he could hardly save himself. 

Sgrniiwry Condition^ — ^The health of the prisoners was good at the datk 
of inspection. But one death had occured during the year, which was 
caused by ddirium tmrnensl and took place within an hoar after the 
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priBoner entered the jail. This frightful malady and the aoveral forma 
of venereal disease are almost the only eerious ailments which prevail 
in the jail, and both of these are very common. Thera are occasional 
diseases of the digcstirCt organs, but they are infrequent, slight, and - 
yield readily to treatment. 

Oleanliness. — An abundant supply of water is introduced into the 
Albany jail from the city water works for drinking, washing, and clean- 
ing porposee. The tcbe through which the contents of the night tuba 
are conveyed is washed by a stream of water, which runs night and 
day. There are large square basiua under the cocks from the hydrant 
pipes for washing the person, and a hose for cleansing the floor. The 
prisoners, however, are left entirely to their own option about washing \ 
if they are not inclined to do so, there is no compulsion. Soap isfui^ 
nished ; but neither towels nor razors are provided, nor arc there any 
appliances for bathing. The night tubs are emptied daily, and the inte- 
rior of the jail is kept in an admirably clean coodition. The prisoners 
generally remain ho nhort a time in the jail that their clgthea are not 
washed at all. Those who have friends outside, and wht) remain for any 
length of time, have their clothes washed by them ; others have their 
clothes washed in the jail, but at irregular intervWs. The bed clothes, 
which consist only of blankets,' were reported to us as washed 
weekly. Prisoners can have other bed clothes, if they or tlieir friends 
furnish Uiem. Similar statements may be made respecting iM^ jail at 
West Troy and Cohoca, except that thera the prisoners' clothes are nevet 
washed, in place of being rarely washed aa at Albany. Neither of the 
minor jails is kept in as clean a state as the principal one of the county. 

JAybiing. — In neither of the jails is there any deficiency of sunlight in 
the daytime; and all are furnished with gas, which is kept burning 
throughout the night at Albany and West Troy, but at Cohoes only 
wUen a timid woman or boy is confined there alone. 

Healing. — The Albany jail is heated by two large coal stoves; the 
other two by one each, which the committee would judge to be insuf- 
ficient to keep the prisoners warm in very cold. weather. 

Discipline. — No punishments of any kind are ever inflicted at Oohoes. 
Looking in the cells and chaining are resorted to at Albany and West 
Troy for refractory prisoners; the latter mode of punishment beiug ael- 
dom employed, aa the former is, in moat cases, found sufficient. 

Sudden Illness. — A watchman remains in the jail daring the night at 
Albany. At West Troy, the turnkey sleeps in a room separated from 
the jail only by a wooden grating. At Cohoes, the turnkey, when he 
lodges at the jail, can hear the call of aoy prisoner needing his aid; bat 
he dues not always sleep there, and whctiover he doea not, there is no 
ooe who is within sound of the prisoners who could bring relief in case 
a man was taken suddenly ill. A man might die before help could be 
obtained. 
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I III I'lil I'l i(iilli' iiiiitlo«|iiii(n to tiu) purposes for which it was intended. 
1lh« itn iMiuiii>«UnHiiN Inr (lio jailor aro altogether insufficient, oonsiBting 
\*\\\\ 1*1 i\n« •iiMtll iH\mii«, \\\\\\ ouo dark bedroom ; and these so situated 
««lin\ii\ i.« i)h« piUHhrrM* wuni, that his family cannot avoid hearing 
hHh)\ \\^s\\ \\\\\ »lu>\*uiM»iv oi^uvorsation. The prison itself is much too 
v^^^^\\ \^'W^\ \\\ wn »lu»uM\<»ou* for Uio propor confinement of prisonoi; 
*\x^ k- »* w. U ••M«'*t\sl Tho oiiifltMW of Albany owe it to themselvee to 
^«\^i\it « ux'w .^i^) MU|M\'\^sl i<ul with as little delay as possible. Wo 
Mv Oi, k>i -k X' \ V xN^»i«UHU ihAi a \KY«'y jailor is necessary for theprqwr 
»«*^x' V* k •^•N* Kw^^^'V; x^i Uv ^»i^*NMter^ ivnfined in this jail. 

'\t. . • 4 ■ *\ *^»vv sv* v^> ^x*\ t-.c a vvurt-house and jail at Angelica 
^u.i .M ' ..\ V. »,'K^v •< A '•-.»« '^i^l ai th^ latter place, but no priaoBr 
, .. . ,. vxv:, V. ^' X** • ^^■)> 'i>^* «»**»•*• A^ committee were unaWeto 
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. Pf^n ft^inp.-rrjEre^ed in 1849. It is of itiropd, two .storieg high. 
The walls are of oak timber, lined with plank, and are 23 inches jja 
thickness. The floor is pf jsolid timber. Tb^re are six cells in the lower 
story, each four feet by seven, :and nine feet high. In the second BU^rj 
there are four cells of somewhat larger dimensions. The bedsteads are of 
wood, with a straw bed and hair mattrass. The do^rs of Uie cells afe fast- 
ened by padlocks. The yard is surrounded by a fence 14 f^ethigh. 

Security. — There have been no escapes during the past year, but they 
have been frequent in times past, by cutting through the wall. The 
padlocks may also be very easily picked. 

EmptoymerU, — The prisoners have none .whatever, and in the absence 
of it,f they amuse themselves by playing cards. 

. Ini^Uectual CuUure.—^There is no library in the prison. The jailor's 
mother, who seemed kindly disposiedi and willing to exert herself for the 
comfort and reformation of the prisoners, hfLS frequently loaned. them her 
own books, but they have often been returned to her in a marred and 
disfigured condition. The county papers are supplied to the inmates 
by the sheriff. No secular instruction is imparted to them. 
■ Bdigioti&InatruGtiorU'-^The minister of the Presbyterian. church has 
heretofore supplied the prison with Bibles ; bat has now gone away, 
mod his successor has not yet assumed the laboi;^ Little or nothing; be- 
yond providing Bibles, seems to have been done fqr the religious instrUtO- 
tion. and improvement of the prisoners. 

. *The Prison Dietary — ^Three meals a day in summer. Breakfast, wheat 
bread and butter, and pea coffee. Dinner, meat and potatoes, with bread 
l^ld butter. Supper, mush and milk. In winter the third meal is 
omitted. 

Sanitary Condition, — The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection. The location of the prison is healthy. There is a total 
want of ventilation. In 1856, several cases of typhoid fever were de- 
T»Ioped within the jail, when it did not prevail outside. No death oc- 
oiirre^ during the year, and only one case of delirium tremens. Several 
oases of venereal disease were treated, which is more common here than 
an^ other. There is an occasional case of disordered bowels ; but, on 
the whole, the prison is very healthy, the prisoners being, it is said, in 
d'hetter state of health when discharged than they are when committed. 

Cleanliness. — Water for drinking and washing is carried into the jail 
in pails. There are no conveniences for washing. Prisoners are re- 
quired to yrash their faces and hands daily. Soap and towels are fur- 
nished, but not combs. There are no means of bathing. The clothes of 
the prisoners are washed once a week, th^ bedding once a fortnight, the 
tkks SLhd quilts once a year. The cells are not whitewashed as often as 
they should be. Bed-bugs abound, \he cracks between the planks afford- 
Ukg jthem a secure harbor.. 

JAghting. — ^There are three outside windows in each corridor, six feet 
by two feet. Kerosene lamps are kept burning until nine o' clocks 12 .\L« 
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HeaJting. — ^There are, four rooms in the prison, and one wood stove is 
placed in each. 

2>tsctp^tn6.— rl'Ocking in these cells is the only punishment used ; no 
moral means are employed to secure discipline. 

/Sudden Illness at Night. — The keeper sleeps contiguous to the prison, 
and can hear any noise in the jail readily. 

Separation of the Sexes. — They cannot see each other, but can converse 
as much as they please. 

Classification of Prisoners. — None is attempted. 

3. BBOOBiE County. 

t 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1868 — stone structure — very substan* 
tial. Besides the jail proper, there is a good and convenient house for 
the jailor. It has a transverse corridor, which is separated from the 
two side corridors by strong grated iron doors, so that there are in faot 
two prisons. Each of these corridors contains two tiers of five celll> 
each. There are, therefore, twenty cells in all, 4^ feet by 7^ feet, aod 
Tj^ fe^t high. Each cell is furnished with an iron swing bedstead, and 
has a ring and chain fai^ned to the wall, where unruly prisoners can 
be secured. There is a covered night tub in each cell, which is emptied 
daily. 

Security. — ^This prison is, on the whole, very secure. There bav& 
been no escapes this year, nor have there been any heretofore, except 
from the carelessness of the turnkey. The floor and ceiling are of very 
heavy flagging stones. The cell doors are each fasteiied with a strong 
bolt secured hy a padlock, and in addition the cells are all fastened by 
a bolt shot from the outside on the Sing Sing plan. The gratings of the 
exterior windows are of thick cast iron and very solid. Each side co^ 
ridor has a strong grated door, and the main corridor has two, the inner 
one being of grated iron secured by three padlocks, the Quter of boiler 
iron secured by a bolt and one padlock. One attempt has been ma^e to 
break juil the past year. The prisoners crowded around the jailor when 
ho went to lock up for the night, and threw cayenne pepper into hii 
eyes, but they did not fully succeed in blinding him, and as he was 
armed with a dirk and a revolver, he finally succeeded in fastening them 
into the cells, and no one escaped. 

Umploytnent. — None whatever, of any kind. 

JnldUiciual Culture, — There is no library attached to the prison, and 
no seculur instruction is given. The sheriff gives the prisoners the 
newspapers from his office, wlysn he is done with them. These they read 
with avidity, and it is all the mental pabulum with which th^ are pro- 
vided. 

IMigious /n^^rue^ton.*— The county Applies a Bible to each cell, and 
none of them have ever been either stolen or torn. There is no preaob- 
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Benevolent individuals have 
giv^n tracta to the prisoners. 

The i)iete»^.^Breakfast: bread i 
Dinner: same as breakfast. Snppe 
lion, Bometimes, of cake 



called twice during tbe year and 

nd batter, with meat andpotatona. 
■: bread and butter with the addi* 
pudding. If the prisoners 



rornish t«a or coifee, the jailor prepares it for t'letn. 

tSanitartf Condition,' — The health of the priaonera was good at the dale 
of ID spec t ion. The diaeasea most common arc the venereal and delifinm 
tremens. There have been no deaths in the prison for five years. The 
physician informed us that he had never known any diaeasB to be de- 
veloped within the prison, which is notequaliypvevalent outside. Pris- 
oners generally gain flesh, and come out in a better condition of health 
than they went in. There is no ventilation in the cells;, the yard is snr- 
rounded by a board fence 18 feet liigh; and there is an open vault in 
the same where the ordure of the prison is emptied. The gratings are 
T6ry thick on the exterior windows, and hence; little suulight enters. 
The confined air of the yard, the emanations from the cesS-pool, the 
want of sunlight and the absence of ventilation in the cells, would seem 
to be circumstances theoretically adverse to health; but the facts, aa 
reported to ub, are as above stated. 

C7ean/iness.^Water is carried into the j^il, in pails,' titree times A 
day. There are no conveniences for washing. If prisoners cOCie' tt 
infested with vermin, they are thoroughly washed; but afterwards, they 
are allowed to wash, or not, as they please. The sheriff provides soap, 
at hW own eJtpense, but not combs. The county ftimisfaea towels. There 
&rc 110 means of bathing. A razor is tVirniShed to the prisoners, and they 
shave each other. The prisoners' pei'sonal clothing is wiished once a 
week; also, their sheets and pillow cases; their blankets, once in fonf 
weeks. The cells are not whitewashed as often as they should be to 
keep them sweet. This should be done by the prisoners, at least, onoe 
in four weeks, and all the interior walls as often as four times a year. 

Lighting. — Tliere are two windows in each side corridor, but they are 
Ctfwred with very thick cast iron gratings, whjich exclude the light, and 
the corridors are wrapped in a sovl of twilight even at noonday. Tha 
prtsoners can hardly read in the cells. No light is ever allowed at night 
within the jail, 

Heaiing. — Each corridor is furnished with a coal stove, and there is a 
fftove in each of the threo rooms devoted to females. 

JKecipHne. — No puniahments whatever are used. No moral meana 
are employed to preserve order. 

Sudden Illness. — ^The jailor always leaves the door of one cell un- 
locked' at niglit, the inmate of which can easily commnnicate with hini 
in case any of the men arc taken sick. Whenever this has occurred; 
y^Bipt relief has always been affoided. 
^HAEsem.,No. 63,] 18 
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S^ratioa of the Sexeg. — TLia-is preserved here most admirably. The 
CbUb for the women are in tlie juilor'a house; benco they can never eee, 
or communicate with the male pficonerB, in any way. The cells in the 
Nfemale ward are clean and in excellent order. 

Classification. — When male witnesses are committed, thej are kept in 
one of the rooms appropriated to the women,' though entirely separated 
from them. Sentenced men are confined in one corridor, and those nn- 
tried in the otber; but this classification is quite insufficient; the hard- 
ened offender is still in contuot with the neophyte in crime, and the 
poison is thus communicated without hindrance from the one to the otber. 

Insanity. — An insane soldier, a deserter from the army, was .committed 
to this jail during the year. He still remains in a state of mental alien- 
ation, but baa been removed from the prison. 

4. Cattahaugus Codntt. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1829. It is of stope, but much dilapi- 
dated, and needs to be replaced with a new one. It is id feet square, 
exclusive of the jailor's residence, which is in front. There are eight 
cells; one, of a large size, for debtors, sixteen feet by eight; the others, 
seven feet square and eight feet high, The cell doors are of oak, four 
inches thick, with an iron grating in the upper half. They are fastened 
with heavy bolts, secured by padlocks, There is a window opening on 
the outside in each cell, two feet by one -and a half, double grated. The 
corridor is thirty-six feet long by seven wide. 

Security, — There is a massiveness and much apparent strength about 
tiie jail, but it is quite illusory. The floor is a mass of solid timber, the 
walls are of .stone two and a half feet in thickness, and the doors are 
very ponderous. Bnt prisoners have repeatedly dug out under the 
foundation. The windows in their cells make it easy for thom to pro- 
core any kind of tools from confederates outside, and .the soft iron 
gratings can be easily cut by any old jail bird. No escapes have'ooctu- 
red during (he past year. 

Umplaifment.—ThB prisoners saw wood for the jail, and clean Mtd 
whitewash it, but have no other employment. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library. One weekly paper 
is handed to the prisoners by the sheriff after he has done with it. No 
secular instruction is imparted. 

.Means of ReUgioun Culture. — There is one Dutch bible in the prison, 
but none in English. There is no preaching, and no individual effort for 
the welfare of the prisoners. 

Prison Dietary. — Breakfast, pork or beef, and potatoes, white bread, 
butter and coffee; dinner, same as breakfast; supper, bread and milk. 
In winter, only two meala a day are given. 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection. The jail is old, ill-constructed for ventilation and cleanli- 
nesa, and almost impossible to keep clean; yet it is said by the prisoners 
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and jailor to be free from vermin. Typhoid fever formerly was rife in 

this jail, whiph evidently arose from the vanlt; but since that has been 

cleaned and repaired, there has been no return of it. There has been no 

cases of delirium tremens here for several years. The venereal disease 

is very common; indeed, the physician savs he is rarely called to treat 

miiy other. 

' Cleanliness, — This jail hais a dirty look, and such is its dilapidated 

'Condition that it cannot well be kept otherwise. A new jail is greatly 

Heeded. Water is carried into this jail in pails, and the prisoners are 

reqnifed to wash daily. No soap, or combs, or razors are provided for 

the prisoners, but they are supplied with coarse towels. No means for 

t>8thin(^. The prisoners' clothes and bedding are washed once .a week. 

- Lighting, — One window in the corridor and one in each cell. One 

laihp is kept burning in the prison until nine o'clock P. M. 

• Healing, — ^The prison is warmed by one wood stove. 

•' ' DtstnjT^tna.-r-Locking in the cells and shackles'^on the legs are the only 

|>iiniBhments inflicted. No moral means used. 

^ 'Sudden Illness at Night, — The jailor's room is contiguous to the jail, 

-Bud he can readily hear any alarm at night. 

r Separation of the Sexes,-^The sexes cannot see each other, but can 

converse together freely. 

•' Classification, — ^None Vhatever. 

5. CAYUGfA COUNTT. 

Prison Building. — ^This was fully described in the last report, and no 
•alterations have been made since. 

Employment, — The prisoners saw wood for the jail, and do the white- 
washing; besides this they have no employment. 

■ Mearks of Intellectual Culture, — There is a library of about fifty vol- 
511068 belonging to the jail, the gift of one of the churches of Auburn. 
The books are of •a miscellaneous character, but the religious element, 
80 is meet, predominates. They are loaned to such prisoners as desire 
-to read them. Considerable use is made of the library. Oenerally, fair 
care may be said to be taken of the books loaned. The sheriff is in the 
habit of lending his newspapers to the prisoners. No secular instruction 
.18 given. 

Mectns of Rdigious Instruction. — The jail is supplied with Bibles, but 
.whether by the county, or the benevolence of individuals, the committee 
did not learn. There is usually a religious service in the jail on Sab- 
bath morning, condifcted by the students of the theological seminary. 
The venerable James S. Seymour, president of the Aubur^ Bank, has 
l>een for many years in the habit of visiting the prison every Sabbath, 
8iid laboring to prompte the spiritual interests of the inmates. His 
visits have been less frequent of late, owing to the increasing infirmities 
Xif^-fige. The coounittee cannot too strongly commend this noble exaipple 
of laborious self-denial in a cause which, however uxii^Qx\As^^\^'^^\^^ 



attraetionB ; tior can they with too great earnestness nrg^ dpcm otberi, 
to whom God may give the opportunity, the exhortation ^ " g6 and do 
likewise." 

The Prison Dietary. — ^Two meals a day are furnished to the prisonera 
Breakfast iisnally consists of meat (for the most part. 8alt)»> potatoei^ 
wheat or corn bread, and pea coffee, sweetened with molasses and Sa^ 
Tored with milk. Supper is at 3 P. M., and consists of fresh meat and 
potatoes or baked beans, with bread ad libitum. Beef soup is ustiallj 
famished. twice a week, made with cabbage, onions^ and other vegeta- 
bles. About once a week, the second meal is muBh and mUk, or musk 
and molasses, if preferred. The prison fare is abundant and g^d. 

Scmitary Uondition.'-^The health of the prisoners was good at the time 
of inspection. Few diseases originate in the jail. Treoiens md vt ne- 
reaT are the most common. No death occurred last year. 

Ventilation and Gleanlineae. — ^There is no ventilation except tiirough 
the windows. Water for drinking is carried into the jail in tin buckets. 
Rain water for washing ia kept in a cask over a sink. The caalc has a 
faucet, and the prisoners can wash whenever they please. They are 
required to wash every morning. Bar soap,, combs, ada towels are pro- 
Tided for the pnsoners; but there is no l^ath tub nor means for wasbiDg 
the entire person. A razor is provided for them, witii whiok they Aave 
themselves once a week, or oftener if they desite;. abo e^earSy. for hai^ 
cutting. Their underclothes are washed weekly. 

Lighting and Heating.—^Kn abundance of sunlight enters through the 
windows in the daytime; but no light, except in case of sicknesd, is 
usually allowed the prisoners at night. Sometimes it is permitted in 
fte women's ward; especially as ah occasfonal toward fbr good be- 
havior. 

The prison is heat^ by coal stoves, except the debtor^s' Wannd, wiere 
wood is used. We were t^ld that it ii9 made comfortable* in the coMM 
weather. 

Discipline. — Sheriff Mead treats the prisoners kindly, and reasoilB with 
and counsels them, before proceeding to sterner measures; M ra. Btead 
takes much interest in the female prisoners, often . talks to them, and 
seeks, by kindness and friendly advice, to draw them to a better life. 

Separation of the Sexes.-^The female ward is directly over that of the 
males; but the entrance to the former is not throtigh the latter. The 
separation here is more complete than is usual in out jails. Neyertiie- 
less, the women last winter burnt a hole through the floor, and passed 
notes down to the men. The hole was soon discovered and closed up. 

Classification. — There is none, other than that of the sexes. 
-^ Insanity. — ^There was but one insane person committed to l£ie jiail last 
year. ThiiB was a man supposed, at the time of his arrest, to be dnmk. 
When found to be insane, he was sent to the asylum at Utica. 

Sudden lUhess at Night. — The turnkey's lodging ro6Bi' iH' io necr to 
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bfae cells that a rap on tLe wall can lie readily beard by him, A priaonor, 

^P&en si<^ in the night, has no difficulty in making it known. 

m^jSeaiTily of the Jail. — In this respect, it is about up to the average of 

I ^Bous of its class. No eScapefi have been effected during the past 

year, except by a deserter from the avtny, Ho accompliahed hia escapra 

by ineHns of a saw furnished him by his wife. He was not retaken. 

Other attempts were made, but were thwarted by the vigilance aad 

K|Bergy of the sherifT and hia turnkey. 

"*^ 6. Chautauqua Countt. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1836. It is of brick, 30 feet by 60. The 
jailor's residence ie in the front part of the building. The jail has twelve 
stone celts, eight below and foiir above. 

SeeurUy. — Ko escapes during the last year. Former escapes h^ve 
been accomplished by digging through the floor. This jail is an u»comT 
monly secure one. A strong iron tube, in the form of an ordinary tun - 
Bel, is inserted tJireugh tbe wall of the jailor's house, which comraand* 
ft perfect view of each corridor, so that the jailor can see the premises 
and every movement that they make without being seen himself. The 
tube also collects the sound, so that by applying the car to it the coQ' 
vcrsation of prisoners, even wlien carried on in a low tone, can be dis- 
tinctly heard. This arrangement, introduced into sill of the jails of the 
State, wonld add greatly to their security. 

Smploymeni. — The prisoners earned thirty dollars last year by wort- 
iag on the road. They saw the wood, and clean and whitewash the jail. 
No regular employment. 

Jnleilixlual C'uUure. — ^There is no library in the prison. Newspapers 
are given them, which are read with much interest. No secular iostrao;; 
tion is imparted. 

BdigiouB Culture. — ^Thc prisons are supplied with Bibles. Formerly 
they were much inclined to mutilate tljem, but lately the jailor has at- 
tended to the matter and prevented it. There is uo preaching, and no 
individual efforts are put forth for their religious improvement. 

Prison Dietary. — BreakEiat : Meat, potatoes, broad and gravy ; din- 
ner : the same, with the addition of other vegetables, and on Sundays 
pork and beans ; supper : bread and cake. 

Sanitary Condition. — The jail has an airy and healthy exposiir? ,j but 
the cells are so deficient in ventilation that a prisoner cannot be confined 
in them for twenty-four hours consecutively without getting a head- 
ache. The arrangements for emptying the night tubs are excellent, and 
no odor from tbem is perceptible. One person died in the prison during 
tlie year of delirium tremens. His dea.th happened soon after his com- 
miltal. Venereal diseases are the most common complaints. 

Cleanliness. — Water for drinking is carried into the jail in pail«. There 

1 pump in the corridor, which brings in an abundant supply for "T 
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ing and cleaning. There is a siDk with toba and wash btisins, giyw^^ 
ample conveniences for washing. The addition of a bathing tub woald 
make the arrangements for ablution complete. Soap, combe, towels and 
ruzors are provided by the county. The prisoners shave theraselvee, or 
one shaves another. The priaoners' clothca are washed once a week, as 
are also their sheets and pillow cases. The other bedding ih waafaed 
once in three months, The jail is kept as clean as tt well can be onder 
existing circumstances ; but a change in its arrangements would allow 
it to be kept cleaner with less labor than is now bestowed upon it. 
There are no bed-bugs downstairs, but there are Some in the upper pris^fc 
Itia believed to be free from oilier vermin. 

Lighting. — Each corridor is lighted with three windows, aecuied h 
single iron grating. The prisoners are not allowed lights at night. 

Beating. — By two wood stoves in the lower prison, and two in line 
upper. 

Discipline. — The pnnisliments are locking in cells and half rations. 
There are but few jails in the State where priration of food is used as a 
means of prison discipline. We would recommend all jailors to adopt 
this as well as privation of bedding. Each jail ought also to have a wall 
ventilated dark cell, in which to confine refractory prisoners. No n 
means are used to promote good discipline. 

Sudden Illness at night. — The jailor sleeps within sound of the priq 
ers, and can he easily aroused if they are sick. 

Separation of the Sexes. — ^They cannot see each other, but can coDTcrae 
together without hindrance. It is a sad mistake in our jails that the 
isolation of the sexes is not complete. 

Clamficalion. — The sentenced persons are kept upon one side of the 
jail, and the unsentenced on the other. Debtors and witnesses are kept 
up stairs. But this is quite insufficient. One boy of eleven years old 
Vfts confined with oid and hardened offenders, who would be sure to eradi- 
cate any germs of good, which might exist in his mind. 

General Remarks. — The Board of Supervisors of Chautauqua county 
appear to tnke a greater interest in their jail than most of their brethrea 
in otber connties. They appoint a committee annually to make a thor- 
ough inspection of it, The committee appointed by the last board speak 
of it in the following terms : 

" The Committee appointed to visit and examine the jail and the 
Tarinus apartments, repott : 

" That they have discharged the duty assigned them, and that Ihey 
(find it very cleanly and well ventilated, and much improved, both aa r&- 
j;ard8 the comforts and health of its inmates, as well as many improve- 
ments for comfort and convenience, together with the many safeguards 
topreveirt further escapes, and that the improvements made seem to he 
of a thorough and important character. 

"tfuur committee would further state, that the prisoners seem happy 
and healthy and well cared for, by being provided with the comforts wf 
a clean bed, ,and good, healthy, hearty food, which your committee can- 
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^■tt too highly §poak in praine of ; and we point with pride to our jail, 
with its i m prove me ntB foc ventilation, security and conveniences, toge- 
ther with. its uniforii) cleanliness and its habitual manner of feeding and 
lodging its inmati?s, and that it will compare high with like institutions, 
and rank among the best in our counlrj, and that too much praise can- 
not lie awarded to its gentlemanly keeper and bis lady, for tlie faithful, 
kind and humane manner in which they have diacbarged the trust con- 
fided to thetn. Nov. 10, 1853." 

We think the committee speak rather more strongly than the facts . 
will warrant respecting the escellence of tlie ventilation, and the secnr- 
ity of the jail. An interior set of chilled iron bars for the windows, and 
heavy stone flagging for the floors would stilt increase the strength of 
it In other respects we concur in thei^ commendations. 

7. Chemung County. 

ijHoyment of Prisoners, — Thej' have no employment except sawing 
for the prison, and whitewashing and cleaning it. By resolution 
t^ the Board of Supervisors, all prisoners sentenced for over 90 days 
are sent to the Penitentiary at Rochester, where they are kept at bard 
labor. 

" Means of Tnteltectual Culture. — There is no library in the prison. The 
Bherifi takes three daily papers, which he gives to the prisoners after 
he has done with them. No secular instruction is imparted. 

Meam of Religious Culture. — There are three Bibles in the prison. 
There have been more, but the prisoneTs often destroy them, when they 
can do so without being discovered. Mr. Truman Facett, a Baptist 
layman, has preached to the prisoners during the year until within the 
last tbree months, when his health failed. His services were generally 
short, consisting of singing, a short prayer, the reading of a portion of 
scripture, and a plain familiar exposition of the same. The portion is 
selected with reference to tlie enforcement of the practical duties of 
daily life. Much good has been effected by his labors among them. 
The Baptist minister of the place, whose name we regret to find that 
we have omitted to record, visits the jail occasionally, converses with 
the prisoners, and supplies them with tracts. No other persons visit 
the jail with reference to the spiritual interests of the inmates. 

Prison ZJidary.— Two meals. Breakfast : Fresh meat or salt pork, 
bread, vegetables and coffee. Supper: Mush and milk, or musli and 
molasses. Sufficient rations arc given in the mornjng for breakfast and 
for lunch at noon. 

_ Sanitary Condition. — The jail physician informed ua that delirium 
tremens and the venereal are the most prevalent diseases. One case of 
measles occurred here during the past year, hut it did not spread any 
fwther. Like all other jails, this is very deficient in ventilation. There 
■JHS a disagreeable odor in it, of course, but there was less of this thaa 
^HiOBt jails, on account of the great cleanliness which ^i:evu\« Va\.%. 



Ko deaths have occurred doring the past year, nor any Aiacagca, ezoefit 
occaeioDal inatancca of bowel complaiDts, which have yielded readily 
to treatment. The priaoners are uniformly in better condition iHbea 
they are discharged tb'an when they are committed. 

Cleanline$9. — ^The jail is a model one in this respect. The floors^ the 
walls, and the persona of the priscAers are very cleaa. The interior 
walls are all whitewashed thrice a year, and the cells aboat onee in two 
months. This work is performed by the prisoners readily and cbeerfally. 
There is a hydrant within the jail, from which an iiHatinted aofi^ly of 
water is obtained. It can be heated readily when hot water is wanted. 
The prisoners are thoroaghly washed from head to foot in the preseoot 
of the jailor when first admitted, and if they are aabseqoently found ts 
neglect their ablutions, they are compelled to perform them. Soap, 
combs, and crash towels, are provided in abundance by the county. 
There are no conveniences for bathing. Hazors are fumished^ and the 
prisoners either shave themselves or one another. The prisoners' clothes 
are washed once a week ; their blankets once a fortnight ; and their 
bed ticks three times a year. 

Lighting and Heating. — The corridors are lighted by four windows^ 
two on each side. The inmates are allowed one candle in each cell, 
until 9 o'clock P. M. There arc also kerosene lamps in the corridor* 
The prison is heated by one large coal stove. 

Discipline. — No punishments are inflicted here. A willing obedieiice 
is generally rendered to the rules, which in fact are framed in the inter 
rest of the prisoners, and not in the spirit of arbitrary restraint. 

Sadden Illness at Night. — The jailor sleeps within hearing of the pria* 
oners, and can bo easily aroused by any noise in the cells. 

Separation of the Sexes, — ^This is perfect. They can neither see nor 
converse with each other. The female ward is in the hopse occupied by 
the jailor, and not in the prison proper. 

Classification.'^Theve is none ; all are herded together. 

Insanity. — There have been three insane' prisoners in thjs j^l during 
the past year. One of them was sent to the State Lunatiq Asylum, and 
the other two to their homes. They were in an unsomid state of min4 
at the time of their commitment. 

Prison Building. — It was erected . in 1851 ; is of stone ; and 
is 40 feet long and 30 feet wide.' There is a corridor 12 feet wide^ 
There are 8 cells, each 9 feet square, arranged in two tiers (4 in e^], 
which are entirely surrounded by passage ways. The walls are S| feet 
in thickness, and they are lined with boiler iron for twelve feet above 
the fleer. There is a pnvy in the rear passage connected with a -flue, 
and the prisoners are furnished in addition with night tubs lA their cells* 
The defects of the jail are — Ist. There are no proper ope'ninga through 
which an inspection of the jail can be had without being seen 't>y ifid 
prisoners. 2d, The lock^ are insecure, qx at least they may all "be 
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l^ieked 0r-biC4)ken by AH expert bvrglar. 8d. Though the exterior win- 
dot¥fl are dbnbte grated, both eets of grates are of Boft iron. Oae of 
them (the inner) should be of chilled iron. 4th. It is very deficient iii 
ventilation. 5th. Communication oan be too easily had with the outside, 
without the knowledge of the jailor. There is reason to belieye that 

m 

eanls, dice, and liquor are thus smuggled into the jail without the jail* 
oi^ knowledge. 6th. It is quite too small. Fifty persons aire sometimes 
crowded into ten oellSi tha?n which nothing can be more demoralizing. 

Thei female prison consists of two room$^ «aeh }8 fe^ square, in the 
pari of the prison occupied by the jailor. Like the male prison, it is 
kept in very neat order ; but like it, too, there is reason to believe tiiat 
liqcuM: is sometimes smuggled In from without. 

SecurUy.-^This prison may be classed among the most secure in the 
State ; yet several points of weakness have been alluded to above. Jt 
is entered by a dark ally. Should a prisoner, by mean» of false keys^ 
cutting, or otherwise, obtain access to it, the jailor might be blinded 
by oayenne pepper,^ or stifled by chloroform, or knocked down with a 
olub, or stabbed with a knife, without being aware of the prisoner's 
presence. Prisons should be so constructed that a jailor can always see 
all who are on either side of the door before he eutei'S it ; but this can- 
not be done here. They should be so constructed that the prisoners can 
be=seen at aU times by the jailor without being visible himself; yet it 
is impossible to exercise such supervision of this jail. The expenditure 
, of two hundred dollars would ma^ it complete in all these respects, 
and it is to be hoped that the Board of Snpervisoris will convert what 
is now nearly a first class jail into one which is completely so. There 
has been one escape during the past year. A prisoner was taken out 
to shake ft carpiet,. apd whije the turnkey's back was turned he ab- 

aconded. 

6. Chenango Countt. 

Prison Building.— Of stone, erected in 1834. This jail, as to its 
arrangements and security, was described in last year's report, and ig 
ti%9 saoie now as then. 

JEmptoym^nl.'^l^ one, except some little work about the jail. 

Means of InteUectual Culture, — No library. Sheriflf loans papers, an4 
QCpasionftJly books. No secular instruqtion is given. 

Beligiou9 Jlkstruction, — Each ward has a Bible, provided by the county, 
iNo preaching. No individual effort expended on the jail last year; but 
tb^ previous year two gentlemen were in t^ habit of coming often on 
ihe Lord's day to converse with the prisoners. The American Messen- 
g;e,r is received and distributed among the inmates. 

Z>ie{(iry.T-Three mealg# Breakfast: meat, wheat bread, potatoes and \ 

}^W^ wi^ coffee or tea; diuner: the 3ame, except the coffee; supper: 
ipwhf nd.nwjik, , 

• nil, we bart been informed, bai actuaU/ ooennred .Atm •If tIiUi and MTI^ Ifi^ 
■OBMS twaped. 
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Sanitary Condition. — Tlie health of the prieoners is usnally gt^ 
Ptijeioian not called more than once or twice a year. No d&aths for^l 
last threo years. 

Cteaniinese. — Water brought into the jail in pails; supplj abundf 
from well and ciat€rn. The only conveoienCeo for wasliingare tin waati 
basins, with pails fur receiTing slops. There is no bath tub; but pria- 
, oners brought in very dirty are taken info the basement of the conrt 
house and made to wash thcmsclvos thoroughly. Soap, combs and 
towels are provided by the county; also, a razor. The prisoners' clothes, 
sheets and pillow cases are washed weekly; their comfortables and bodr 
ticks twice a year. The beds are filled with fresh straw twice yea)"^ 

Lighting.— Very poorly lighted, there being three heavy gratirigsJ| 
each of the two windows. No lights are furnished the prisoner^ 
night, but they are permitted to provide themselves with light, " 
many of them do. 

Seating. — By three wood stoves. 

Ditmipiine.—'So punishments have been inflicted during the incumbea^ 
cy of the present sheriff. None have been found Eocessary. Moral 
means have proved sufficient. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — ^The sheriff sleeps sonear the cells as r( 
to hear any unusual noise made iu them. 

Sepwralion of the Seres. — Not very effectual. The men and womoi 
the upper ward can converse freely with each other through the do(M| 

Inaanili/.—-Oae insane prisoner was admitted last year, hut was q 
to the asylum at Utioa. 



9. Climton Couktt. 

The imperfection of arrangements, insecurity, darkness, dai 
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ill-ventilation and other defects of this prison were set forth in Taat 
year's report, and the committee is obliged this year to report no im- 
provement; on the contrary, matters would seem to have grown worse 
by lapse of time. Although a room is provided for females in the second 
story, where they can be effectually isolated from the males, the com- 
mittee was surprised to find in one of the cells immediately connected 
with and opening into the male hall, a garrulons, noisy and semi-idiotic 
woman, between whom and the men the only separation was an ordinary 
grated window, permitting unrestricted communication by tongue and 
eye. The only excuse given for the detention of the woman in this 
place, was the difficulty oT restraining her violence in the apartment 
devoted to females above. 

In its' general condition the jail presents a very unsightly appearance, 
the building being in wretched order, with large crevices in the flagging 
of the floor, and having altogether a very gloomy aspect. The hall of 
the ground floor is thirty-three by nine feet, and is insufficiently lighto 
by a window at each end. 
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At night, half a candle is allowed to each cell/ to be extin^i^uished at 
nine o^clock. There is no library attached to the priscm, but the ''Mes- 
senger^ is regularly supplied, aud occasionally other papers. Last year 
secular and religious instruction was supplied by a clergyman, , Rev. Mr. 
Hafi, but this is now abandoned for some unexplained cause. There is 
not a Bible in the prison. 

The preseht jail and court house were erected in 1836, and are said to 
have cost about $8,000. The sheriif seems fully aware of the evils and 
difficulties attendant upon the vicious an'angements of the prison, and 
disposed to do all in his power to keep things in order and in a cleanly 
condition, but the state of the walls, floors, &c., renders nearly all efforts 
futile. 

The resident committee of the Association are fully cognizant of the 
defects and inconveniences of this jail, and are very desirous that the 
au^rvisors shall assume the responsibility of a new and improved edi- 
fice, to which end they expressed a determination to labor assiduously* 

Being a border county, it receives large accessions of vicious people 
bf both sexes from the Canadas, and besides, there appears to be much 
laxity on the part of the justices of the peace, in consigning juvenile 
leriminals to punishment, a circumstance which was beginning to arouse 
the attention of the community, as shown by articles in the daily 
papers. 

The subsistence of the prisoners is said to cost three dollars a week. 
There is no salaried physician connected with the jail, the actual bills 
for medicine and medical attendance covering all expenses of this 
character. As in many other jails, the law relating to criminal records 
IS totally unobserved. One prisoner escaped during the year through 
ibe wood shed. 

10. Columbia Coxjntt. . 

Prison BuHding. — The jail was erected in 1830. It is of stone, the 
front wall being faced with marble. The cells are . of brick, and sur- 
rounded on all sides with a corridor. The jail measures 34 feet by 42 
feet, and includes a residence for the jailor. It has twelve cells, 1 feet 
by 4 feet and '7 feet high in the main prison. There are three tiers of 
cells, but the lower tier is not used on account of dampness. In addi- 
tion to these, there are two cells on the south part of the prison, 12 feet 
by 10 feet, used for female prisoners. A part of the entry has recently 
been partitioned off, which is also used for the confinement of women. 
"There is a large, strong room in the second story, which can be used 
when desirable as an hospital. 

Security, — There have been no escapes from this prison during the 
year, and this is the first year of its history, in which escapes have not 
been effected. Attempts have been made the past year, but they were 
prevented by the vigilance of the sheriff, not by the security of the 
building.; Escapes from this prison have generally been made by dig- 
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ging through the wbJI, wliich may be done at any tim 
The expenditure of fifty duUats, the mnomit generally offered for the ro 
tnru of escaped priaoaers, would add very greatly to the facilities of 
ioapection. The eDtrance door is eo situated thftt- the prisoners can 
readily conceal tbBmselvea in the immediate vicinity of it, and theymigM 
easily kill the jailor, while his back is turned in the act of locking tita 
door behind him. A self fastening arrangement attached to the door 
>vrould obviate that difficulty, and would not coat over thirty dollaral 
Bnt the auperviBors owe it to tliemselveH and the people they represent 
io buiid a new jail, which, in point of size and eecutity, ehall be 
menaurate with tJie wants of the county. There we, ae we have 
only ten available cells in the jail, while there are, upon 
twenty prisoners. 

Employment. — The male prisoners clean and whitewash the jail, 

{he women sometimes work in the kitchen, and sometimes meniPtbe 
prisoners' clothes. When tbcy work, thuy have an allowance of tobacco, 
which they prize very highly. When sentenced to bo confined at hard 
labor, they arc sent to the Albany penitentiary, under an arrangement 
with the board of snpervisors of that county. 

Means of Iiitellectaal Cutlure. — There is no library belonging to the 
prison, but the sheriff supplies the inmates with booka and papers from 
his own stores. His testimony, unlike that of mont jailore, is that th^ 
. prisoners take good care of tlio books. They prefer Harper's magazine 
to anything else that ia given them. No secular instruction is idiparted. 

Mfans of Eeligious Culture. — There ia one Bible in the main prison^ 
4pd one in each of the other rooma. There ia no preaching, and scarcely 
ftoy individual effort for -the improvement of the prisoners. 

The Prison Dietary. — Three meals a day. Breakfast: mush and mUfc^ 
or bread and milk- Dinjiec* beef and vegetablea three times a week, 
pork and beans twice a week, and fiah twice a week. Supper; aame as 
breakfast. In winter only two meals a day are given, but if any pri- 
soner is hungry in tho evening, he is supplied with food on asl 
for it. 

Sanitary Condition. — There is a great want of ventilation in the 
BO much so that men cannot be locked up in them for any length of th 
without producing headache and sickness. The lower tier is too dam^, 
- bnt nevertheless the health of the prisoi^rs is good. One man, who baa 
been confined more than a year waiting trial, seemed in aa good health 
as when he went in. There have been no deaths during the past year, 
and no diseases have originated within the prison. The principal dis- 
eases are venereal, delirium tremens, and complaints arising from pr^ 
viouB intoxication, 

'CleanHnesa. — There is a tanfe in the jail, which is supplied from 
roof, and furniahes an abundant supply of water for the water-cloaet 
for watihiiigi The water-closet has no unpleasant odor, and the jail 
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are covered night tubs id each cellf 
s, but there ia no compuleioa on tbA 
zoTB are provided by the county. 
The prisoners shave thcmselvea) 
a' clothes are washed once a week| 
lired, without adhering to any reg*- 
re only allowed in case oFaicknesai 



^ean and well whitewashed. There 
Boys Atb required to wash, themselvi 

m. Soa.p, combs, towels and r 
Sbei-e are do provisions for bathing 
or one sbavcs another. The prisone 
snd their Ibedding as often as is req 
alar rule. Sheets and pillow cases ; 

There are no bedsteads of any kind, 1:he beds being placed on the floor. 
ITbia practice hae obtained in consequence of the overcrowded state tjf 
the jail, the number of prisoners generally escecding the number of cellai 
The county ought to build a new jail with a sufficient number of cells 
famished with swinging iron bedsteads. Pillow cases ought to be sup- 
plied as a measure of economy and cleanliness. < 

Lig!kting.~-Tl[Bve are eight large front windows in the corridw, amj 
two smaller onefe in the end. The light is ample. The jail is lighted 
with lamps in the men's prison in winter until eight o'clock P. M. It is 
Bot lighted in summer. The women are allowed a light in their ward 
tlAtil eight o'clock, both in suiomcr and winter. 

IHacipHne. — The men are locked! ia their cells at eight o'clock P. M.j 
ud unlocked at seven A. M. When refractory, they are sometimes de- 
prived of food, or shut in the dark cells, or ironed. But few puniahmenta 
We inflicted, as thcy'siildoEn manifest a disposition to be unruly. No 
fecial moral means are used to preserve order. 

Inganity. — One man was committed during the past year for an assault 
And battery with intent to kill. His insanity was perfectly manifest, 
and he was sent to the State lunatic asylum. 

Stidden Illness at Mg/ii.— The keeper sleeps where he can be easily 
awakened. 

SepaTation of tha Sexen. — Tbis' is perfectly secured ; they can ucitheK 
see nor hear each other. 

Cla»>dfictaion. — There is none whatever, except that the sexes are sep- 
arated, and the want of it was painfully apparent during this visit, i 
well as in fortier ones. 
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11. Cortland County. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1860. It is of granite, 36 feet squar^ 
Tb«ro arc ten cells in the lower story, eight feet by four and a half, ani 
Beven and a half high ; and sis in the upper story, fifteen feet square, j 

Securily. — Five prisoners escaped 1 ast year, only two of whom were 
retaken. The five broke jail in two companies ; but all effected their 
escape in the same way, by sawing off the cylindrical bars which 
secured the windows. The lower windows hawe since been Strength- 
ened by adding cast iron gratings nearly two inches thick, 

Bm^aymenl of Prisonere. — Nime whatever of any kind. 

Means of Inlellecluai Cirff are.— There is no library belonging te ^oa 
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prison, and no secnlar instrnetion is given to the prisoners. Tbe sheriff^ 
however, gives them his papers, and oooasionally. lends them books. 
. Religious Irnetruction.'^There are but two Bibles in the jaiH one for 
eadi storj. The "American Mei^senger," sent through the Associaticnii 
is received and read with interest. There is no preaching, , and no sjA- 
tematic efforts for the religious welfare of the prisoners ; but visits are 
oocasionally made by ministers and others, and tracts distributed. 

The Prison Dietary > — ^Breakfast: meat, potatoes and wheat bread, 
with water for drink. Dinner : same as breakfast, with the addition; 
sometimes, of other vegetables. Supper : bread and butter, with Occa* 
aibnally, pie, baked apples or cake. 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prison is generally good ; nb 
death for the last three years. No regular physician to the jail is en^ 
ployed, but different physicians are called in, according to the wishes of 
the prisoners. 

Cleanliness, — ^Water is introduced into the jail by pails ; well water 
for drinking, and cistern water for washing. As the prison is of solid 
blocks of granite, it has never been whitewashed. It is swept dailjt 
and scrubbed when necessary. It has a clean and tidy appearance. 
The conveniences for washing are a bench with tin wash-basids. ..Prii^ 
oners are required to wash their hands and face every morning. Soap^ 
combs, towels and looking glasses are provided. Also razors for AxTr 
ing, and shears for hair cutting. There are no means for bathing. Tki 
prisoners' clothes, sheets and pillow-cases are washed once a fortnight 
The comfortables and beds are aired in the sun several timecf in the yeiuc 
Fresh straw is put in when necessary. 

Lighting.'^The lower story is dark and gloomy ; thd upper story raf- 
ficiently light. In winter the prisoners in the lower story arealloireda 
candle until 7 o'clock. Those in the upper story have one candle for 
three nights, and can divide the use of it as they please* 
- Mealing i-'^One coal stove in e&ch corridor below, and one for eacb 
room above. 

Discipline. — The only punishment employed is locking «p in the oelk* 
Moral means are, for the most part, found sufficient for the government 
of the prisoners. 

Sudden Illness at Night, — The sheriff sleeps near enough to bear anj 
unusual noise made by the. prisoners in their cells. ' i 

Separation of the Sexes, — They are not so separatiBd as to prevent their 
talking with one another. The prison hall is shared by them alternately' 

12. Delaware County. 

. Prison Building, — Tfce jail is a wooden structure, 26 feet, long ty 
11 wide, immediately in the rear of the jailor's residence. It has two 
stories, in each of which are two cells, jll by 13 feet, ^a4 8 feet.hig)^ 
Tbe cells are, of o«^ plank, lined with ehe^t ixoi>. v . .. 
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r Axmnfy.— There have Wen no escapes from this jail during the 
present year, bdt in formed yeiftrs they hare been frequent. The doorei 
have been generally forced open by bars, which were furnished to' the 
prisoners from ttie outside^' This can be done at any time, as the wirt- 
dows of the cells open into a yard, which can be easily entered by con* 
federates without the knowledge of the jailor. The gratings of the 
cell windows, which are only single, are of soft iron, which can be 
easily sawed. In fact, several of the bars are already sawed across, 
and are in a very weak condition. The cell doors are fastened l)y a di<» 
agonal iron bar, closed by a common padlock, which can be picked or 
broken with perfect ease. The gratings of the windows of the corri^ 
dors are very weak and ill secured. The floor of one of the cells is, of 
flag stone ; of the other, of plank. The jail oflers almost no impediment 
to the escape of an expert jail breaker. 

Employment of Friaonera. — None whatever ; not even so much as 
cleaning the jail. 

hiteUectudl Culture, — ^There is no library in the prison. The sheriff 
lends his own books to thos^ who desire to read; and when loaned, they 
have never been injured. He also lets them have the newspapers that 
be takeis after he is done with them. No secular instruction is givenl 

Sdigious Culture, — Bibles are supplied for each cell by the Counfy 
Bible Society. The American Messenger is received and read. There 
is never any preaching, nor any individual effort for the religious or 
inoral improvement of the prisoners. 

Prison Dietary. — The prisoners are fed from the sheriff's own table. 
There is ho regular bill of fare. The prisoners did not complain of their 
living, but admitted that it was abundant. 

Saniiary Condition, — There have been no deaths in the prison during 
the past year, and with the exception of one case of venereal disease 
and one of delirium tremens, there have been no cases of sickness. The 
lower cells are damp, and the air in them is very offensive. There are 
no bedsteads in the prison ; all the prisoners sleep on the floor. 

C5feanZirt«8«.-^The prison is not clean, nor whitewashed. The prison- 
ers might be advantageously employed in doing this work. Water is * 
carried into the jail in pails three times a day, and the night tubs are 
emptied daily. The prisoners are supplied with tin basins, coarse tow- 
els, razors, soap and combs ; but there is no bathing tub for cleaning 
{he whole peri^on. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week, and 
one of their sheets is washed weekly. The\ blankels are reported 
washed as often as necessary. 

Lighting, — There is one window in each cell, 14 inches by 4 feet 6 
inches, secured by a single iron grating. There is a window at each 
end of the upper corridor, and doors at each end of the lower one. The 
prisoners are not allowed any light at night. 

Seating,— There is a furnace in ^he lower part of the building, from 
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which hot air is distributed to the cells, but this doe^ sot make the Ii 
cells OS comfortable as they ought to be iu cold weather. 

Disciplme. — The only puniahmenta resorted to are chaining to tba 
Boor aod privation of food. These punishments have only been rest 
to once in this year. 

Sudden Jlhtess at Night. — The keeper^ sleeps contiguous to the prii 
and can easily hear any call from the jail. 

&iparation of the Sexes. — They can talk" together, but cannot see e&ch 
other. 

himnity. — There was one person committed for an assault with m\ 
to kill, who was found to be insane at the time, and is no 
Asylum. 

13. DcTOHESfl CoUNTlf. 

Employment. — No employment for the men, except cleauiug thi3 priwi 
Tlie women are employed in cooking and washing. 

Jfeans of Intellectual Culture. — No library ; no education ; no bo* 
or papers supplied, except such as the piiaonora purchase themaelvCM. 

Means of SeligioiLs CuUure. — Each cell was furnished with aBibl^^ 
buff the prisoners soon destroyed them. Those desiring to reaif it aref 
always supplied. The "American Messengers," supplied by the Prison 
Association, are received and read with interest. Some ministers of tha 
Society of Friends have preached iu the jail occasionally, and Mr. Per- 
kins, a Baptist laymaji, aometimes suppliea them with tracts, and Qon- 
verses with them. 

The Prison Dietary. — Breakfast : Wheat bread, meat and potatoes. 
Dinner : The same. Any that are hungry at night are furnished with 
bread. The only beverage is water. The meat is either pork or beef. 
One fish diuijer in the week would be a change for the better, and mush 
and molasses for supper would also be an improvement. ^ 

Sanitary Condition. — The prison ia airy and well ventilated when there 
is a wind blowing, but in calm weather the ventilation ia very deficient. 
There are five large yeutilating cowls upon the top of the building, and 
ventilators four inches by eight are inserted in each cell, The site is 
dry, and the cells are larger than usual. No deaths have occu^rpd 
during the year, nor have any diseases originated within the prison. , 
Venereal diseases are by far the most common, A few cases of dolirium 
tremens have occurred, and some injuries received before committal 
Lave been treated. The doctor had not beyn called upon to treat any 
ease for three months previous to the date of inspection. 

Cleanliness. — The prison was ncafc and in good condition throughout. 
Good water ia procured in abundance by a pump within the jail, and 
every needed convenience for washing is provided, except bathing tubs. 
The prisoners are supplied with soap, comba and coarae towels, and also 
with razors when necessary. And when they neglect to keep clean, 
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ihey are compelled to wasb themselves. Thq bedsteads aiie objection- 
able, being of wood and very low; they should be replaced by iron swing 
bedsteads. The w.om^n have sheets and pillow cases; the men, nothing 
but blAiket£L A supply of pillow cases and sheets would secure greatet 
cleanliness and be more eeonomical. The prisoners' clothes are washed 
once a week;, and the ticks and blankets twice a year. The jail is free 
from vermin. 

Zfiijf^ini^.r-There is a window opposite each: cell, and' there are four 
windows in the transverse corridor, making 28 windows in all. No 
li|ghts allowed in the evening. 

. Meaiing, — ^This is effected by ample steam radiators in the corridors, 
which warm the air effectually during the coldest days in winter. 

Discipline, — ^The worst cases are put in the dark cell, but this is rarely 
necessary. No one has been confined there during th^ year. Locking 
in the ordinary cells is generally found sufficient for the purposes of pre- 
serving order. No special moral means of discipline is employed. 

Sudden Illness at Night, — The jailor sleeps contiguous to the prison 
and easily hears ^any noise; he can therefore give immediate relief in 
case of sickness. 

Separation of the Sexes. — ^There is an ppen, grated floor between the 
men and women, which enables them to see and hear each other as easily 
M tiiough they were in the same roon^. This is the greatest . blemish to 
the jail; a source of corruption which should be at once removed, espe- 
cnally as there are other rooms, which are entirely isolated, that might be 
used for the purpose. 

. Insanity. — ^Three insane persons have been put in here for safe keeping 
over night, bat there have been no- insane criminals committed during 
the year. 

Prison BuMding, — ^This was fully described in the last two reports, 
bolii in respect to structure and security. No chadges have taken place 
since, and it is hardly worth while to repeat what has been already so 
amply reported. 

14 Ebib Godntt. 

For their report on the jail of Erie county, the committee will simply 
append a presentation of said jail made by the grand jury in December, 
1868. They concur in the o'^inions expressed by the grand inque8t,*and 
earnestly second their suggestions. 

'* The grand jury summoned and sworn at a court of oyer and terminer 
held in and for the county of Erie, on the first Monday of December, in 
the year 1863, present the following facts relative to the condition of the 
Erie county jail, and urge upon the board of State prison inspectors and 
the snpervisors of said bounty such action on their pai't as may be pro- 
per and necessary in the prepiises: 

[Asiem; No. 62.] 19 
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" We find thai the boilding is entirel j iosoflicieni in sise to aDswer 
ite inteDded object. 

" It containe but thirtj-eigbt serrieeable cells. . It bas five small 
rooms in the feoisle department, and fonr rooms for debtors. 

" It appears from the testimony of the jaiilor that the ayerage nnonber 
confined in the jail during ihe past year was sixtj-seren, and that the 
largest nmnber confined there at any one time during said term was one 
hundred and forty-six. In our opinion, the said jail will properly accom- 
modate bnt fifty persons. "" 

*' We find, too, that the said jail is improperly constrocted. 

" No arrangements whaterer seem to have been made for the rentila* 
tion of the bniiding. Consequently, in its frequently crowded state, theaif 
becomes ibnl and impnre, and the appearance of prisoners after a short 
incarceration there fully prores the unheal thiness of the place. 

** The passages and stairways are entirely ioo narrow and contraeted, 
and all the internal arrangem^its of the building are Kwkward and 
inconyenient in the extreme* 

** The said jail is built of improper materiids, and this, in connectkm 
with the fact that it has been in use for more than thirty years, rento 
U, in our opinion, very insecure as a prison. Prisoners have frequently 
made their escape through the outer walls with comparative ease, and 
nothing but the most vigilant watch now prevents the recunsnce of 
such escapes. 

" There isno hospital depigment connected with the building. It gen- 
erally becomes necessary to keep sick prisoners in rooms occupied Iff 
Qther persons, where they must breathe the foul and unwholesome atmos- 
phere which pervades the whole plaeci which renders their prospect c( 
returning bealth very remote. 

** There are no proper arrangements for the separate oonfinement of 
those chalrged with crime and committed for trial, and those awaitiog 
examination or held as witnesses. And these latter, confined from lie 
necessities of the case and not accused of any crime, and those awaitisjlf 
examination, are obliged to mingle, to a certain extent, with the worst 
of criminals, while females merely suspected of crime are obliged to be 
in dO'ily contact with the lowest of their ^x, 

*' We find too that, pwipg tQ its age ai^d dilapidatioi), it is in4)a8aiUa 
witb the. utmost endeavor to keep, the aaid jai) as neat«a^ cleimily aail 
should be; and that in spite of every effort to prevent it, ve^JTOwM^t 
the place in immense (][uantities. 

'^ We are of the opinion that the said jail ijr not, and that.no repairs caa 
make it, a proper place for the co^finen;ient of pri3onerB,^^Mi tbat ho- 
manity and a due regard for the public good demand that ita.plACO 
should be filled by a building proper and adequate to answer .tb^ po^ 
poses of a jail in a county where so .ma^y. prisQne^s are pbligefl to.ba 
confined; and we do not hesitato to say that the £i;iQ, .pooj^ty jaUif* 
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dis^ce i6 6iir cotttnunitj and faTli^ lut little short of being a public 

nuisance. 

Dec. 12, 1«63. ALPiaEUS PRINCE, -Pbreman. 

J. M. Paine, Clerk. 

S. P. Bamnm, Thomas Lawless, Marvin Seaman, 

Jacob Williams, James Praley, W. B. Hart, 

John Georges, Samuel Eljey, J. B. Hunter, 

Thomas Bunbar, W. D. Choate, J. H. McMilleft, 

George Gaetz, M. L. Conger, Jacob Durrenberger, 

Felix Bielger, Wm. D. Bowie.'' 

15. Essex Couimr. 

Empldymerd of Prisoners, — None whatever. 

Means of SdudaJtion. — Therfi is no library, and no secular instruction 
is given. The inmates are supplied by the sheriff with papferS, and 
isometimes with books; but these have generally been returned both 
soiled and torn. 

Means qfSeli^idui Tr^ructiofi, — ^Ther6 are no Bibles in the jail. No 
preaching is ever had by the prisoners, and no individual efforts ate 
made for their moral or spiritual improvement. 

Prison l)ietary,r-*^^J are fed from the IsheriiBf's table, and of Cbutise 
fere much ts he does. There is no regular bill of fare. 

Sanitary Condition. — ^The location of the prison is very good,' bein^ 
swept on all sides by healthful mountain breeees. The windows of the 
cells are large; but the odor is, nevertheless, , disagreeable and stifling. 
Still, the jail is exempt from disease. None have died within its walls 
for many years. The only cases treated were one of slight bowel com- 
plaint, and one of asthma. The latter originated outside the walls, tt 
is very remarkable that there have been no cases of venereal disease or 
delirium tremens there for many years. 

. Cleanliness. — Water is carried into the jail in pails. Each cell id fnr- 
nishea with was^ basins and 'towels. Razors, soap, and combs are fur- 
Mshed by the sheriff at his own expense. The prisoners are compelled 
to wash themselves, if they do not do it voluntarily. There is no con- 
venience for bathing*. Most of~the prisoners have creepers when they 
come in, and there are generally more or less bed bugs in the wooden 
bedsteads, with which' the jailis supplied. The prisoners' clothes and 
bedding ate washed once a week. They are supplied with sheets, pil- 
low cases and quilts. 

Lighting, — iEach cell is lighted with a window 4 feet 9 inches by 2 
feet. The women's cells have two windows-in each. They are occa- 
sionally supplied with a candle in the evening, but never later than 9 
o^clockP. M. 

Beating, — There i6 a Wood stove in 6ach room. 

Sudden Illness,— Ther^ is a family living in the jail, who can be easily 
aroused by noises made by the prisoners in the night. 
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*• It shall be the duty of the keeper of each county prison to keep a 
daily record of the commitments aiid discharges of M prisoners de- 
livered to his charge, which record shall exhibit the date of entrance, 
name, offence, term of sentence, fine, age, sex, country, color, social re- 
lations, parents, habits of life, cannot read, read only, read and write, 
well educated, classically educated^ religious instruction, how com- 
mitted, how discharged, trade or occupation, whether so employed when 
arrested, number of previous convictions, value of articles stolen."^ 

The only book here kept is one containing the account of the board 9l. 
prisoners, and the turnkey's charges, for the purpose of making out the 
money accounts against the supervisors.^ 

/S(econd. The absence of ventilation of the cells is such that the prison- 
ers' beds have often to be brought out into the hall, and on. a recent 
occasion a miein fainted at night from the foul air. 

Third. The floor of the main hall was found in a most disgustingly 
filthy condition, owing to the imperfect construction and bad manage- 
ment of the watier-closet in one corner, notwithstanding a bountif^ul 
supply of aqueduct water. 

The credit awarded in last year's report to the' citizens of Franklin 
county for their enterprise and taste in the erection of such a handsome 
and appropriate building was certainly well deserved, and it needs only 
the attention of the proper authorities to the foregoing criticisms to ren- 
der it one of the handsomest and best conducted prisons in the State. 
These are, however, serious defects, and must, as long as they are 
allowed to continue^ detract from an otherwise creditable management. 

• 

17. Fulton County. 

FriBon Building. — ^This jail is of stone, and was erected in 1766, by 
Sir Williani Johnson, ten years before the Declaration of Independence. 
Its dimensions are 50 feet by 40. The lower story is used as a residence 
by the sheriff. The uppeir story is appropriated to the purposes of the 
jail. A spacious hall runs through this part of the structure, on each 
side of Which are the cells. . There are altogether eight cells, of unequal 
Bizes, two of which are dark, the others well lighted. 

Security. — One escape occurred last year. The prisoner was brought 
oat to saw wood, when he gave the authorities the slip and absconded. 
He was retaken and restored to the army, from which he was a deserter. 
This jail, as mentioned in the last report, is very unsafe. The stones 
may be easily pecked out, and the gratings are of soft iron, Which may 
be readily cut through. We concur in the opinion expressed last year, 
that " Fulton county greatly needs a new jftil." 

. Employment. — The prisoners have no regular occupation. They are 
aonetimes employed to do little jobs about the jail, such as cleaning, 
whitewashing, sawing wood, etc., but that is all. 

• 0Mtimi 1ft, ehftpUr S, tittt 1, Btrifed StoUtM. 
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Mewta of Inldleclual Cullure. — There is no library, and do secular Hfi 
stnictiyn of the iumates. The sheriff gives them hie papers, and aoiue- 
times lo&ns them, books, 

Meana of Religious Cidlure — There is a Bible in every cell, supplied 
by the county. The " American Mpssenger " is received, and read with 
interest by some. Occasionally miniatei's call to see and talk with the 
prisuners, but not often, 

The Dietary. — Breakfast : salt meat, potatoes, bread (wheat 
i(Rd tea with milk. Dinner : meat, potatoes, bread, and occ: 
8onp. Different vegetables are supplied according to the scaso 
per : mnsh and milk, with tea, or brea,i and cold meat. 

Saniiary Condition. — Tlie health of the prisoners was good at the Ume 
oT 'inspection. There was some sickness in the winter. It is said 
no deaths ever occurred in the jail. How this can be known with ». 
tory running back a hundred years, it is difBcult to conceive. 

Cleanliness. — Water is introduced into the jail by pails twice 
always, and in summer oftener. The prisoners are required to wash 
themselves daily. Soap, combs and towels are fiirniahed bythe county. 
There are no provisions for bathing. The prisoners' clothes are washed 
weekly. The bed-covers are woolen blankets, and are washed about 
every three weekS. The straw is changed, and the ticks washed four 
times a year. Vermin abound in the jail. The prisoners 
to scald and wash their bunks once a week. The jail is whilewi 
four times a year, and the floors are scnibbed once a weel^ 

Lighting. — ^The prison is well lighted in. the day time. No lights 
furnished at night. , Prisoners considered safe are allowed to have li| 
if they fnrnish it themselves, 

Seating. — There is a wood stove in each of the three large rooms. 

IHacipline. — But little punishmeut is found necessai-y. The oiily 
nsed is confinement in a dart cell. Kindness and fricciliy ad' 
the most eEFective. 

Svdden Illness at Night.— -hj making a noise the prisono 
readily heard by the family. 

Classijication. — There seems to be a slight attempt at classification! 
Iiere. Criminals are kept in a room by themselves ; alsii debtors and 
witnesses ; and in like manner, boys. But all associate a good deal in 
the comrrion hall, and the attempt at classification may be set down 
failure. 

■Insanity. — Three insane prisoners have been confined in the 
^ririg the year. One was put in for safe keeping, who after ten dsys 
was sent to the Asylum at Utica. The other two were committed for 
altgiit offences, and were released dn bail after a short imprisonment. 
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Prison Buitding, — ^Erected in 1861. T&e material is brick, with walls 
IS laches thick. Its dimensiotis ai^ 34 tty 40 fecft. Th^re are 16 celTs, 
8 feet by 5, and 8 feet high. Four of them are appropriated tb the 
Wonicfh. 

Security. — ^The ptison itt toferabfy' 6ecare. No escapes have occurred 
for the last three years. 

* ^ ■ * 

Einpidyment — Kone, except scrubbing the jail. 

Means of Edwcalim, — No library, «.nd.no secjiflar instructipn. Th^ 
fitieriff supplies the prisoners with a daily paper, and soi^ietimes leuds 
them books. * • 

Religious Instruction. — Ko preaching, and no individual effort. There 
ifl^e two Bibles, one for the men, the other for tl^e women. The American 
Ifbssenger is received and distributed monthly. 

The Dietary. — ^Two meals. Breakfast : Corned beef or pork with 
biiead, potatoes, and water. Supper : Mush and milk, or bread and 
mifk. 

SctnUary Condition. — ^l%e location of the prison is pleasant and healtl^^ 
being on the bank of a stream. The general health was reported to .us 
^ood. No death for the last four years. Venereal complaints and thoa^ 
uriding from intemperance are here, as in most other jails> the prevalent 
6nes. 

CKean^ncss.-T-Water is brought into the jail in pails. Tliere are no 
Conveniences for ablution, except one brass wash dish, with no draiqr to 
<5arry off the waste water. The prisoners are required to wash every 
inorning. Soap, combs, towels, and razor are provided by the copnty. 
¥he prisoners' clothes are washed weekly. A clean pillow oase and one 
cTeah sliirt are given every week. The blankets are washed twice a 
year. The jail is scrubbed weekly, and whitewashed twice a year. 

Heaiing. — By three wood stoves,* which are said to make l^e priaoh 
perfectly comfortable* 

Discipline. — :The present sheriff says that be has no occaaion to punish 
prisoners ; that moral means are found all-suflSyaient. He believes kind 
treatment and friendly admonition and counsel more effeotual than 
severity. 

Sudden Illness alt Night. — Prisoners under such circumstances caimot 
readily communicate with the keeper, and might suffer much before relief 
could be obtained. 

Separation of the Sexes. — ^Without seeing, they c^n yet talk with each 
<>tiier freely. 

Clas^fication. — ^The drunken are kept separate from th^ seberi which 
ik all that is attempted. 

Insanity. — One woman, who had escaped from the county insane asj- 
knu; waxr lodged in ji&il for safe keeping, but Was returned to the asylum. 
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19. Grekrb Covktt. 

Emphyment of the Prisoners. — They saw the w(»d awd in the jaD, 
and do tho oleaniog and whitewashing ; with these exoepdons^ they do 
no work. 

Intellectual CuUuf^, — ^There is no library belonging to the prisoa, and 
no scc.ular books or papers are supplied to them. No seadar instmctioii 
is imparted. 

Religious InstnuHion.'^^The jail is supplied with Bibles,* but Uiey ire 
ofUin t()r» and defaced. The American Messenger is distribated month- 
ly. There is never any preaching. Mr. Wilson Tisits the jail two or 
three times a year, and reads a chapter to them : with this ezoeptioo, 
tliore 18 no individnal effort for their reformation. 

Prigon JWfy^an/. ^-Breakfast : Boiled or fried pork, potatoes, rye bread 
and ooflbo. Dinner : Boiled meat, beef or pork, and potatoes. Sopper; 
Brt^nd and molasses or mush and molasses. 

Sanitary Condition, — ^Tlic jail is situated in an derated, airy position, 
and it is usually healthy. There have been no deaths during the jear, 
and vory little sickness. No disease has arisen within the walls of the 
jail. 

CttHtnfiness, — Tlio jailor keeps the prison as clean as its condition will 
allow. Rut thort> are broad cracks in the plank lining of the rooms ;. 
tho tloor and tho ciMling have been cut aguin and again, and mended 
with iron Iturs and iron plates, until the whole is a mosaic suoh that it 
oanuot 1h> kept in anything like decent order. It is well whitewashed, 
and this is aNmt all that can bo done. The night tubs can onljbe 
mnptiod by convoying them out through the jailor's hall. The bedsteads 
aro of iron ; tl»o bods of straw. Cotton sheets are used, with woolea 
blankots. Kaoh riH>ni is provided with a wash-basin and towels, m^ 
m^ap. Th«^ prisoitors art^ roiiuiroil to keep themselves clean. Combs and 
va6\M n «rt> aUo supplied when nooossary. There are no means of bathing. 
Wafor for drinkiuir purjH^sos is taken in in stone jugs ; water for wash- 
iui;: \\\ paiU, Tho priaonors* clothes are washed once a week. The 
alHH^tn ai^ alm^ washed wtH'kly, and the blankets as often as they need 
\% Tho prisoners s:\id fhoy wore not troubled with vermin. 

I.io^****^.*-- ^Thoiv aro two windows to each room about three feet 
a\pm\v. socurtnl bv Umv irv^t gratings. No lights are allowed them at 
wiifht» b«t Uh> pri!^M^o^* s\*mclimes supply themselves with one by sav- 
ini; tliou' |HMk ahd usin^c that for a light. 

Wjx^Jwo Thcw i* a \\>al stovo in each room. 
tH<i\'i^^ - -Tho pri^xMxcr^ arr sometimes shackled and diaised to the 
iIkVC ; no oihor pmushwoiu is over adc»pted. 

Su\U^*% K^^^fs;^, Tho k«>epcr can readily hear any alann ia case o^. 

sicKno**. 

j^xim^it.''!! y"iW C^iMi^ML — ^Tbey cannot ae« each other, Imt gh 
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together. They abuse this opportxmity by "holding corruptiivg conversa- 
tion. There is no attempt at classification. The jailor is compelled 
daily to violate the law by confining debtors and witnesaes with crimi- 
nals for want of suitable rooms. 

Insanity. — ^Three insane persona were lodged in the jail for safe keep- 
ing, but were transferred to the county house. They had not been 
guilty of any criminal offence. 

Prison BuUdiyig.—J^recied in 1812. 'It is of brick, 28 feet by 36 feet- 
it has four rooms, besides the jailor's apartments. They are each 12 by 
16 feet, and eight feet hjgh. The entrance doors are of oaken plank, 
secured by three broad iron hasps, and fastened by padlocks. The hole 
through which the food is passed can be closed by an iron door, which 
is also secured with a padlock. There is an area in front of the prisdn- 
eiB* rooms formed by upright wooden joists. A hall runs through the 
building, on the eastern side of w^ich the prison rooms are situated, and 
on the western are the jailor's apartments. 

Security. — There is no security whatever, that is not obtained by the 
yigil^nce of the jailor. The plank linings of ,the rooms have been cut 
through with a jack knife again and again. While this is being done^ 
lime is plastered over the cuttings when the jailor is expected to make 
his appearance. The chips are burned in the stove. When the planks 
are cut it is not more than an hour's work to dig through the birick walL. 
The padlocks can be forced in five minut^^ by any one who knows how 
to per-form that feat. The jail is in all respects a disgrace to the countyi 
l>ot efforts are being made to induce the supervisors to build a new one 
next year, which, it is to be hoped, will be successful. There were twa 
escapes this year made by digging through the wall. .One gf the pris- 
oners was retaken ; the pther not. 

4 

20. Hamilton Countt. 

There were no prisoners in the jail of this county in 1863, and only 
one in 1864 up to the day of inspection, which was September 19th. He 
was . committed on body execution, and was discharged at the end of 
four months on affidavit. For the first month, as there was no keeper, 
and the sheriff resided some dozen or fifteen miles distant, he was his 
own jailor. He kept the keys of the jail, locked himself in, went 
abroad whenever he pleased,' and boarded with Mr. Holmes, who keeps 
a first class hotel at Lake Pleasant;, for wealthy citizens who are in pur- 
suit of recreation and health during the summer months. It is hardly 
worth while to spend time or consume paper in any very minute descrip- 
tion of a ji^il for which there is so little use. Suffice it to say that the 
accommodations are ample for all the demands likely to be made upon 
them ;. and there will be little danger of jail breach if prisoners are 
permitted to board at Mr. Holmes' hotel, and carry the keys in their 
owii.yecketB., -,..■..;...■ 
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21. Herkoier CocNTr. 

Prison Building. — It waa erected about thirty years ago. It atM 
on the main street of Herkimer village; is of hewn Btone, atrongly J 
Btructed. We neud not, however, go into a rainnte description, ; 
priaoo was fully ttcBcribed in the last report in respect to Btmctfl 
dimensioDB, security, arriingcmont of cells, &.C., &c. 

Means of Inlelieclual Culture. — There ia no library belonging tol 
prison, and no secular instruction imparted to the prisoners. The jn 
lends them newspapers, and occasionally a book; but we imagined 
L anpply to be very limited. • 

Jtfmns of Religious CiiUure. — There is no preaching to the prisoiW 
I and very little effort — none regular and ayatnmatic — made by eiti 

miniaters or laymen for their spiritual improvement. Their retig 
- interests, as is the case with respect to the inmates of moat other jaiia 
in our State, seem sadly neglected. It is to be hoped that success may 
crown the effort now making by our Asaociaiion, to introduce a reform 
in this particular by the appointment of local committees of correspoild- 
ing members in each county seat, to take a friendly oversight of thft 
religious condition and welfare of the prisoners. One Bible only yras 
found in the prison, and tliat was supplied at the jailor's expense. 

The Prison Dietary — Three meala per day are furnished to the pris- 
oners. For breakfast: meat, potatoes, wheat bread and coffee; for dl» 
ner: bread and milk; for supper; cold meat, potatoea, bread and but^ 
and frequently gingerbread or pie is added. There is no fault' I 
found with this fare, except that it ia too generons for the inmates (^ 
prison. Many honest people would be thankful for such living. 

Sanitary- Condition. — No deaths have occurred during the year, 
general health of the prison was reported to ua as good, the princS 
diseases treated — venereal and tremens — being, brought iu by the p 
oners when they came. 

VerUilalion and Cleanliness. — ^There is no ventilation, except thrOj^ 
Hbe windows. The air of the cells was found to be impure, and the o. 
of the prison not pleasant. Water ia introduced into the jail in p 
The prisoners have tin basins for washing the hands and face, but*^ 
means for bathing. Soap, combs and towels are provided, and they a 
required to jrash every morning. The county provides a razor and 
shears, and the'prisoners do their own shaving and hair cutting at such 
times and in such style as they please. The prisoners' clothing is wash- 
ed weekly. Neither pillow cases nor sheets are used. The blankeU 
were reported to us as being washed five or six times a year. Last 
year. they were reported as washed every fortnight.^ Yet the saaj^ 
keeper was in cliarge both years. Either, therefore, there has befflofl 
great deterioration since tlie former report, or statements bavo M^| 
made mther loosely on this subject. The }ail is said to be whitewaall^H 
every month. IIow often it ia acrubbcd we were not informed, bati<|^H 
Soora were far from having a clean look. ^H 
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Lighting and Heating. — ^This jail is badly lighted in the daytime, and 
no lights are allowed at night. It is heated by a hot air furnace, which . 
the jailor assured us made it comfortable in the Wdest weather. 
^ i^wtp^ine.-^Moral means are found, in the main, sufficient for th^ 
maintenance of good order. Refractory prisoners, are sometimes locked 
iji their cells; or, if very unruly, put in irons. 

Sudden lUness ai NigM* — The jailor sleeps near enough to the prisoners 
to hear a call or any. noi^ made by them. 

Clas^ficaiion. — ^Tbere is none attempted, other than the separation of 
the sexes. Even this was not secured at the time of our visit, the women 
being locked up in one of the cells of the male ward. 

22. Jefferson Countt. 

The necessity for improvements and additions in the structure and 
Hrrangement of the building, alluded to in former reports, still exist^ 
even. the continued frequency of escapes having failed to arouse the 
county authorities to the duty of making it more secure. Six escaped 
last November by sawing through a Wooden door, and some time since 
one cut through the main wall three or four feet from the ground in one 
hour, the instruments used being only the handle of a spoon and a billet 
of wood. The same thing was partially effected by a boy, who only 
failed in his purpose by being discovered in the act in time to pretent 
it. No further evidence is needed of the insufficiency of the structure 
and the peed of an entirely new building. The walls are of stone, but 
very loosely put together. 

Bere, as in other jails, it is impossible to obtain the desired statistics 
of the social, educational, moral or industrial relations of those incarce* 
rated, because of the neglect of the law prescribing a particular form of 
i^ecordihg each admission and discharge. 

The jailor, who is appointed by the sheriff", receives from him a salary 
of $200 and his board. The subsistence of the prisoners costs about two 
dollars a week each, and about twenty-five dollars per annum is spent 
for clothing. 

Tliere are six books, constituting the library, and twelve copies of the 
American Messenger are regularly sent for the use of the prisoners, but 
no secular instruction is imparted, and no preaching by either public or 
individual effort. The sanitary condition is fair, there being no sickness 
and no apparent cause for any, except that the beds are all upon the 
floors of the cells, there being no bedsteads, and the bedding having a 
very uncleanly and disordered appearance. The prisoners' clothes are 
washed weekly, but the bed blankets (the only coverings) only as occa- 
sion may require^ which ia evidently deemed to be very seldom. There ^ 
are no means of bathing, though the priooners are required to wash 
themselves regularly, soap, towels, combs, &cr, being provided. Lights 
at night are allowed only in exceptional cases, as of debtors, &c. The 
means of warming is by stoves, very imperfect and defective. The diinr 
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geon is the only pnnishinent employed. The county contaiAs 67,000 
.inhabitants, and the township 10,000. 

The crime of prostitution is alleged to be nnnsually proTalent, some 
bouses devoted to the purpose being in the immediate vicinity of the 
prison, and all the three female inmates are of that class. There are no 
theatres, other than transient shows. No gambling houses are knowh 
to the sheriff, though rooms are known to have been rented for that pur- 
pose. The general character of the county with respect to the obs€^ 
vanoe of the Sabbath is said to be good. There does not appear to be 
any unusual proportion-of grog-shops, and the railroad that traverst^s the 
county is not believed to' increase the amount of crime. 

23. Kings Countt. 

Employment, — ^There is none, except in cleaning and whitewashing^ 
tile jail. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library. Tne prisoners are 
furnished with no books or papers by the prison authorities, but thej 
may procure both with their own money, if they choose. No secular 
instruction is imparted. 

Religious Tn^ruction, — The inmates are not supplied with Bibles. 
There is no preaching on the Sabbath, .but ministers of different denomi- . 
nations call there frequently and talk with the prisoners. No laymen 
exert themselves for their benefit. 

ITic Prison Dietary, — The prisoners are fed throe times a day. For 
breakfast they have bread and rye coffee. On Bundays and Thursdajs 
they have meat, potatoes, and bread for dinner; on Mondays and Satn^ 
days, soup and bread; on Tuesdays, corn beef and bread, with potatoes; 
on Wednesdays, bean soup with bread; on Friday they have fish, bread 
and potatoes. For supper they have rye coffee and bread every daj. 

Sanitary Condition, — We did not see the physician to the prison, but 
have reason, from other inquiries, to believe that not much disease is 
engendered there. A prisoner who has been confined there three years 
looked well, and hearty. The cells on the lower floor are never used. 
Like all other prisons, the ventilation is deficient, and when the orifice 
in the cell door is closed, the odor becomes stifling and offensive. 

Cleanliness. — The water from the Redgwood reservoir is introduced 
within the jail. Each cell is furnished with a wash basin and soap; but 
no towels, combs, or razors are furnished. The prisoners wash their 
own clothes or hire their washing; the county never does it for tbeffl. 
The bed clothes are washed, when dirty. The visitors of the Associa- 
tion complained last year of the dirtiness of the beds. We think this 
has been reformed. We did not observe anything to complain of in this 
respect when we visited the jail. The whole aspect of the prison was 
decidedly neat and clean. There are no means provided for bathing the 
whole person. 
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Lighting, — ^The corridors are sufficiently lighte^^ but the cells fire 
somewhat dark. The prison is lighted with gas all nighty 

5ea<iny.— B^ radiator -from steam pi^es. 

JHsdpUne, — ^There are no punishments used, except confinement in 
a dark cell. There were only three of these punishments- during thi9 
year. 

Sudden Illness at Nights — A keeper is on duty in the corridors all 
night. 

S^paraiion of the Sexes. — Is quite perfect 

Classification, — ^There would seem to be very little attempt at classifi,- 
cation. Those accused of high crimes are confined in one gallery, whil^ 
those accused of minor offences are confined in another. As many as 
four or five persons are sometimes confined in one cell, which is of course 
demoralizing. In the women's prison, they all herd together* in the cor- 
ridor during the day, and have the most ample opportunities for mutual 
.corruption. 

Prison Building, — The main building is of brown stone, facing oipi 
Baymond street. It is 125. feet front by ^56 feet in depth.. From this 
two wings extend, at right angles with the main building. One is of 
granite, 135 feet long by 50 feet in width, and contains 42 cells. for 
males. It is traversed by a. corridor through its whole length on the 
left hand, having the cells on the right.; There are three tiers of cells 
one above another, having fourteen cells each. The lower tier never 
being used on account of dampness, there remain but twenty-eight cells 
for use. The wing for females is of brick, 135 feet long and 25 fee^ 
wide. It contains fifty-four cells, twenty of which are not used, leaving 
only thirty-four in actual use. 

SScurify, — ^There has been only cne escape during the past year. This 
prisoner mana|^ed to get out with some prisoners who were taken out 
for examination, and slipped away. It is more secure than most prisons. 

24. Lewis Countt. 

Prison Building, — This was fully described, both in respect to ar- 
rangement and security, in last report. No change has occurred since. 
The-county has determined to remove the jail to Lowville ; but a delay 
kas occurred in erecting the new building, owing to the high prices of 
materials. 

Employment of Prisoners, — None of any kind. 

Intellectual Culture, — No library and no secular instruclion. The 
sherifT loans the prisoners books occasionally, and gives them his 
papers when he is done with them. 

Religious Instruction, — No Bibles, no preaching, no individual effort 
for the religious benefit of the prisoners. They are glad to receive the 
Messenger. 

Prison Dietary, — ^Three meals a day. Gpod fare. Meat, vegetables, 
bread, butter, &c. No drink but water. 
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BanUary Condition. — ^The physician not called in at all last yeat. 

Cleanliness, — ^Water is carried into the jail in a pitcher. No conve- 
niences for washing bat a tin wash dish, and it is left optional with^the 
prisoners to wash themselves or not. No means of bathing. Prisoners' 
clothes washed weekly ; bed blankets once a month. No sheets ar^ 
provided for the beds, bat calico pillow cases, which are washed weekly. 
Soap, combs, and towels are famished ; also k razor. 

Lighting. — ^The prison is wretchedly lighted, there being but one win- 
dow, consisting of four small panes, to each of the two apartments ap- 
propriated to the use of prisoners. A candle is allowed at night till 
bed time. • 

Heating. — A wood stove in each room. 

Discipline. — Punishment has been necessary in but one instance, when 
the^prisoner was chained to the floor to prevent his breaking jail, which 
he had attempted to do. The sheriff informed us that he often talks with 
the prisoners, and endeavors to supply them with motives to a better 
life 

Sudden Illness at Night. — ^Prisoners can communicate with the keep^ 
by rapping on the wall. 

Separation of the Sexes. — They are in adjoining rooms, and can con- 
verse to some extent, but not without speaking quite loud. 

Classification. — None is or can be attempted. 

Security. — One prisoner escaped during the year by sawing off the 
iron pin on which the door plays, and walking out in open day. ' He has 
Aot been retaken. 

25. Livingston County. 

Prison Building'. — Erected in 1820. It is a frame structure, 36 feet 
by 40. The ground on which it stands is the gift of the Wadsworth 
family. The site is elevated, and commands an extensive and charming 
prospect. The building stands in the midst of a beautiful grove, but is 
itself in a somewhat dilapidated condition. There are 18 cells altogether, 
contracted, close and uncomfortable. A new jail is greatly needed. 

Security. — This prison is very insecure. Thfgre were three escapes 
during the year. These were all effected at one time, by digging 
through the floor in a place where the timbers had been cut in a case 
of fire, and not replaced. The timbers under the floor, which form a 
solid pavement some ten or twelve inches thick, have become quite 
rotten. 

Employment. — None, except cleaning the jail. 

Means of Education. — There is no library, and the prisoners receive 
no secular lessons. The sheriff loans them a daily paper ; also the 
weekly papers of the county ; and occasionally books. 

Religion. — ^There is a Bible in each corridor (four), provided by the 
county, and one Hymn Book. The American Messenger is received, and 
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interests some of ilie ^amales. There is never anj preaching. The 
clergymen of the village occasionally come in and iialk and pj;ay with 
the prison^s, but not systemadcally ; laymen never. 

PriatmtJDi^ar^.'-^The prisoners are fed twice a day. In the mornings 
they are supplied from liie sheriff's own table, except that they do not 
leceive either butter or coffee. They get enough for a midday lunclu 
For supper they have bread- and milk, or mush and milk. 

Sanitary Condition. — ^The health of the prisoners was good at the 
time of inspection. There is but little sickness. The prisoners ar^ 
said generajily to improve in health. One man has been, in the prison 
three years, and has not had a sick day. No death has occurred during 
the incumbency of the present sheriff, that is, for nearly three yoars. 

deanHness.-^K good supply of well and cistern water. Carried in 
by pails. All are required to wash. Soap, combs, and towels are fur^ 
nisbed by the county. The sheriff lends the prisoners a razor and shears 
for shaving and hair-cutting. Their clothes are washed weekly ; sheeti^ 
and pillow cases the same ; bed ticks and blankets twice a year. Ver- 
min abound. Sheriff haa to fight them continually with corrosive subli« 
mate, cedar oil, &c Jail scrubbed once a week, sometimes twice ; 
whitewashed twice a year. 

highting,-^ThQ jail is so poorly lighted ihitt the inmates cannot see to 
read in the cells ; they can barely do so in the corridors. No light Ia 
provided at nigh't, except in cases of sickness ; but the prisoners Caa 
have light at their own expense. 

Heating, — Four coal stoves ; jail comfortable in cold weather. 

Discipline. — No punishment except locking in cell. This seldom ne- 
cessary. Moral means usually found sufficient 

Sudden Illness at Night, — The sheriff sleeps near enough to hear the 
prisoners if they make a noise. 
• ' Separation of the Sexes. — It is perfect. 

Classification. Debtors are kept by fhemselves ; also men under sen- 
tence. 

, 26. Madison CouNtY. 

Prison Building, — Erected in 181*1 — a frame structure. It has six 
rooms, two in lower stqry, four in upper, 15 by 15 feet. Some have 
three beds, and some two in them. The windows of the lower story 
have three gratings ; those above two. 

Security. — The two loyer rooms are very secure ; no one ever escaped^ 
from either of them. . There w^s no escape during the year from the 
j^il ; but one man escaped from an officer while b.eing conducted to. 
prison. . - • 

Ikfnployment of Prisoner.^. — None. i^ 

Means of. Intellectual Culture. — There is no library in the prison, and 
no secular instruction is given. The sheriff loans ihe prisoners papers 
and books. 
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Heligion. — A Bible is provided for eac)i cell by the coanty ; but there 
is no preaching, and no individual effort. 

The Prison Dietary, — Three meals. Breakfast : meat^ wheat bread 
and potatoes, or other vegetables in their season, and coffee on Sunday. 
Dinner : same as breakfast, with soup occasionally. Supper: mush and 
milk. 

Sanitary Condition, — The health of the prisoners was g^od at the date 
of inspection, as it had been through the year. One death occurred as 
the result of the softening of the brain. • 

^ Cleanliness. — Supply of water abundant ; introduced by pails. . The 
conveniences for ablution are wash basins and a sink. All are required 
to wash. Soap, combs and towels provided. There is no bath-tub; but 
water is brought into the prison yard by a leaden pipe from a spring. 
There is a large trough in which the prisoners can wash the whole per- 
son. They are led into the yard for an hour or so at least twice a week, 
and sometimes oftener. Many are said to a'^ail themselves of the op-i 
portunity thus afforded them. The clothes, sheets and pillow cases are 
washed weekly ; the comfortables twice a year, or oftener if there is a 
needs-be. The jail is whitewashed twice a year, and scrubbed weekly. 
There is a good deal of annoyance from vermin. 

Lighting, — Rather^ dimly lighted by day ; not at all at night, unless in 
case of sickness. Prisoners, however, may furnish their own lights, 
and it ie^ quite common for them to do so. >> 

Healing, — Wood stof es^ in each room. . 

Discipline, — No punishments are used; none are found -necessary; 
moral influences are sufficient. . 

Sudden Illness,— The sheriff sleeps near enough to hear anynoiso 
made in the cells. 

Classification, — None attempted. 

Insanity, — One case. The man became insane, and then idiotic. Died » 
in prison. 

27. Monroe CoyNrr. 

Prison Building, — ^Date of erection could not be ascertained. The 
material is stone. There is a main building three stories high, 45 feet 
by 45, and a wing two stories high, 60 feet by 42. The first two stories' 
of the main structure are occupied as a residence by the keeper. The 
third story is used partly as a female prison and partly as a place of 
confinement for debtors' and witnesses. The male prison occupies the 
whole of the wing. The cells are arranged in two tiers, with corridors 
encircling them. There are 36 cells altogether, nine feet by four, and 
seven feet high, arched.- There is no ventilation whatever, except by 
the windows, which, as mtntioned in last year's report, are guarded by 
heavy gratings that greatly obstruct the free admission of air. The 
windows are taken out entirely in summer. 
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.. Spcvfiiy.t— The jail was thoroughly repaired last jear, and the winr 
4owaof tha men's ward double barred. It may now be considered as 
tolerably secure against^ attempts, to escape. There is a stone wall, 
rqwai the wing three feet thick and 18 feet high, which, however, doea 
90t add materially to the security oi the prison. There have been nft 
att^empts to break jail during the pa^t year, nor have any previoua 
attempts made during the inpi^ml}ency pf t^, present sheriff proved^ 

Employment of Prisoners. — ^They sometimes assist, in cleaning, white- 
washii^g and ddng: housework; that is atL 

Means of trUelleciual Culture^ — Npne, either iji the form of a, library or 
i^pecial instruction. The newspapers of the 4^ ^^ Iqaned by the keeper, 
mid oocasionally books. 

Religious Instruction, — This jail has a qhaplain, who holds a servic^^ 
fyery Sabbath; but the committee did not see himi and are unable. to 
give, any account of the results of his labors. Inhere is a full supply of 
Bil^les^ provided by the supervisors, with, the words "Monroe County. 
Jail" stamped on the covers^ Christian people, male and female, often 
visit the jail to converse with the prisoners and distribute tracts, both^ 
on the Sabbath and week day«» The Sisters, ojf Qiai^ity frequently Is^^or 
^ thi9 way for the benefit of the Catholic^ purisquers. The '* Messenger." 
i^ dip^tribute4 monthly, and ia read with a good deal of interest. 

Thfi J)ietQry. — Two meals. Breaskfest: corned beef, bread, potatoes^ 
Qr qtbof vegetables three times a week; the oth^r four days bean.soj^ip or 
vegetable soup. The soup is always madp &om good swpet beef bones. 
The only drink furnished; is. water. Supper: mjish and milk in summer, 
and' mush and mplasaoa in winter. The bread used i^ made of wheat 
flojur i^nd corn' meal,, in the, proportion of two-thirds flour and one- third 
meal. If it ever happens to be sbur, it iS: thrown, invariably to the pigs, 
and bakers' bread furnished instead. The jailor keeps his own cows, 
and the milk is given ta them- with tiue^ cream in.' The prisoners have 
all they \y^ant of everything provided, 

Sanitary Condition. — ^The h^ajlth of the prisoners was good at the date 
of ^(i^pepl^on. 7?here is, little siickness, ptber than venereal complaint^ 
1^4 deUi^ium trem/euvs, whi<Ah are. quite common. One case of small poa; 
dccurred last year, and two of dysentery, which. latter disease prevailed 
extensively in the commnmtiy as %ii epidemic. There has beea no death 
in tili^.priapn for^fi.va ye^^sL 

Cleanliness, — The water supplied to^bq prison ia well water — a little 
l^Mrd« It is pumped directly into the jail. T^e prisoners have access to 
it ^nxiug the day, and a supply is plaicpd in the cella at night There ia 
a YAt eight feet long and two or thi:eip feet wide, i^to which ibe water ig 
pumped for purposes of ablution. This is all the apparatus there is for 
bi^th^ng^ Therp ia a kiettlp i^ Tfbich; in th^ wint€^ time, water can b^ 
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heated by the prieoners for washing-. Soap is provided, bat neitl 
, towela Dor comba. A ruaor and alrap are furnished, and eheara for hair 
cutling. The prisoners' clotheeare washed weekly, and tbe bed blanketa 
and ticfcingB every three months. The men's ward is scrubbed di 
the women's, three times a week. The walla and cells of the former 
whitewashed every fortnight; of the latter, when they look as if 
needed it. There is much annoyance from vermin. 

Lighting. — The prison is sufBciently light in the daytime; but no li( 
are alluwed at night, except in sickness. 

Sealing. — There is a coal stove in each corridor of the male prisd 
and a wood stove in the female departmeni. 

Discipline. — The only punishment employed is putting the refractory 
in irons, which is nut often necessary. Kind words, the keeper informed 
ns, are found more effective than a club. 

Sudden Illness (U Night. — The jailor sleeps near the prisoners, and 
usually has some trusty prisoner whose cell door is left open, so that he 
can come out and rap on the outer door of the prison. In winter, the 
keeper always goes into the male ward at midnight, to regulate the firee 
and see that all is rig[it. 

Separtxtion of the Sexes.— it is perfect and complete 

Classification. — None at all, except that the debtors have apart) 
by themselves. We found a man here imprisoned as a witness 
case of two men by whom ho had been robbed. He had been in jail 
some three months,, while the culprits were at large on bail. He was 
confined in the same ward with the criminals. 

Insanity. — Two insane persona were in the jail last year. One was 
committed on a criminal charge, but was acquitted on the ground of 
insanity and sent to the asylum at Utica; the other was put in for safe 
keeping, and sent to the same place. ^ 

28. Montgomery County, 

Prison Building. — Thia waa deacribed in the last report as to strno- 
ture, arrangements and security. It is one of the least secure of our 
jails. A man can dig out wifh a jack-knife. The locks are miserable. 
One escaped during the year through the door, either accidentally left 
cpen, or with the key in it. 

Employment. — None, except to assist in cleaning the jail. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — No library, and no secular instruction. 
The keeper loans newspapers and hooka. 

Reltgioua Instruction. — Bibles are supplied by a local society. 
The " Mceaenger" ia received and read with interest. There is never 
any preaching to the prisoners. We were told that formerly a good 
deal of interest was taken in the religious welfare of the prisoners by 
Christian laymen ; but that latterly such efforts had become more rare. 

Dietary. — Three meals. Breakfast : Pork or beef, bread and potatoes, 
with water for drink. Sinner : pork and beans, or salt beef, with bread. 
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Snpper : bpead and milk, or bread and. batter, or bread and molasses; or 
mash and molasses. 

Sanitary Conditio^, — No death, and no case of sickness of any acconnt 
daring the year. 

C?earjZin€8«.-— Water is carried into the jail in pails regularly twice a 
day, and oftener if necessary. The conveniences for washing are tin 
basins, and a sink to carry off the wash water. No means of bathing. 
It' Is optional wt^ the prisoners to wash or let it alone. They are pro- 
vided with soap, combs and towels. The keeper leaves them a razor, 
and his wife cats their hair. The jail is whitewashed as often as once 
in two months. If there are many prisoners, the floors are scrabbed 
weekly ; not so often when there are few. Their underclothes are 
washed weekly ; the blanketd and ticks twice a year ; and oftener 
when thought necessary. 

Lighting. -^The prison is well lighted by day, but no light is allowed 
at night. 

Heating,— 'Two coal stoves in the men's ward ; one wood stove in the 



women's^. 



Discipline, — ^The punishments are locking in the cells and puttpg on 
shackles. As a general thing the prisoners behave with propriety, and 
Kttle coercion is needed. 

Sudden Illness at Night, — If prisoners knock on the walls or doors of 
their cells,* they can be heard and receive immediate attention. 

Separation of the Sexes. — They are separated only by a door, with h 
diamond-shaped hole in it for passing food, through which of course they 
can see each other, and hold conversation together just as freely as if . 
they were in the same room. 

Classification, — None whatever is attempted. 

insanity.— One man was committed for burglary, who was not sound 
in mind. 'No bill was found. Hie simply broke into a house, and stole 
•some cake. 

29. New York Countt. 

There is properly no county jail in this county ; but the city prison, 
commonly called the '* Tombs," is, in effect, such a prison. 
* Employment of Prisoners, — None, except in cleaning the jail. 

Means of JnteUectual Culture. — ^There is a library of volumes, but 

there is no secular instruction given to the prisoners. Many of the 
prisoners read the books. The greater number draw novels, but many 
works on history, and biography are read also. Books of a religious 
character are rarely looked at. 

Means of Religious Culture, — We saw no Bibles in the cells. There 
is regular preaching every Sabbath. » 

The Dietary. — ^The prisoners are fed twice a day. For breakfast they 
have bread and molasses. For dinner they have soup, meat, and brea 
three timea a week ; codfish once a week*; and at othet UsGkft.'f^ \&;»2^ ^:^^ 
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molasses. Prisoners who can afford it are allowed to purchase tbeir 
meals outside. The hours of eating are 8 A. M. and 3 P. M. 

SanUdry GoniUio»,'r^\xi some of the c^Us there wc^s a foul odor ftom 
the soil pipes. There is water under the prison, which standB there coib 
ptaiitly. There is a scow beneath it, in which workmen float round for 
the purpose of repairing the prison pipes. The physician, howcYer; 
expressly assured us that but two cases of disease had originated 
within the prison in &)9X years. All others had origii:|^ted outside the 
yfalls. The average number of pre3criptions is about ten daily. The 
prevailing diseases treated are delirium tremens, venereal, rheumatiam^ 
imd gastric derangements. There were 38 deaths during the year froiQ 
the following causes : . 

Exhaustion, 15 ; injury, 1 ; hydrotborax, 1 ; cQnvuUioQS, 3 ;. epilepsy, 
1 ; phthisis pulmonalis, 1 ; general debility, 5 ; compression of the 
brain, 1 ; congestion of t,he liver, 1 ; premature birtl^ 1 ; congeation of 
the brain, 1 ; apoplexy, 1 ; delirium tremens, 5 ; chronic diarrhoea, 1. 

Of the above, 36 were white males ; 10 were white femaUfii \ 1 black 
male, and one black female. The affairs of the prison are under the 
direction of the commiasionere of public charities, and correction, who 
appear to discharge their duties with great fidelity and intelligence. 

Cleanliness. — There is not much to complain, of in thi9 men'9 j^il, 
thqi^h, owing to original faults pf constrqction, it cannot ^e kept as 
clean as is desirable with such a populf^tion. The wome9'B prison, ia lA 
a yery clean condition. 

Abundance of water is introduced into the jail from the Croton. XbQ 
prisoners have wash basins in each cell, but are ipipt furnished with tow-i 
els or soap. They are not compelled to wash daily, but it is left to tbeip; 
own option whether they will dp so or not. There are np ineans. of 
bathing. Prisoners furnish their own razors, or go without sbavipg. 
They pay for their own washing, or do it themselves The beddjpg; 
which is only blankets without sheets or pillow cases, is washed as*- 
often as it becomes dirty. Whenever a dirty prisoner goes out, his 
blankets are washed before another person sleeps in them. 

Lighting, — Each cell has a narrow opening to the exterior light ; the 
central hall is lighted from the roof. Gas lights burn all night in the 
hall. 

Heating. — There are two large stoves fbr burning coal* in the hall, 
and a supplementary furnace is placed in the corner of each block 
of cells, to be used in case of necessity. The prison is by these means 
kept comfortably warm at all times. 

Discipline. — No punishment is used in the Tombs, except" conflnemept 
in dark cells, and this ife not resorted to on an average more than three 
tim^s a year. The violations of prison rules are very rare. 

Sudden Illness, — A keeper is on duty in the hall all nig;ht, in readiness 
to attend to any cases of sickness which may occur. ' 
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. SeparaiwA (^ (^ flfeape^.-^Thts is perfect, and leaves nothing to be 
desired. ^ 

Classification, — The boys are all kept by themselves, and the different 
grades of crime are confined in- separate ranges of c^lls. 

Jn«tn%.-*-There were three insane persons in prison at the time of 
<mr visit. Many such have been confined there daring the year. They 
are mostly sent to the Insane Asylum on BlackwelPs Island. 25A 
inssne males and $05 females were committed in 1863, tnaking a total 
dtaring that year of 461. 

Security. — The prison is very secure. Only one escape occurred iil 
1863. The prisoner removed the irons by sawing, and forced himstelf 
through ah aperture 6| inches by 29| inches. He was soon retaken. 

Cfeneral Remarks. — This prison is altogether unworthy of the great 
metropolis of New York. It will not bear a pioment's comparison with 
the corresponding prisons either in Philadelphia or Boston. New York 
owes it alike to her interest, her reputation, and the cause of humanity, 
to erect a riei^ city prison, with as little delay as possible, in a locality 
^iiere greatter space and more fresh ait can be secured. 

80. NtikfMBA GotJNTr. 

Prison Building. — This was very fully and correctly described- in lail' 
year's teport. No alterations have since been made, except thai thc^ 
wall. of the prison yard has been raised seven feet, which somewhat 
increases its security. Seveft escaped last year; five at one time, by 
locking the keeper in a cell. 

Employment. — None, other than scrubbing and sawing wood. 
. Means of Intellectual Culture. — As usual, there is neither library hoif 
instruction. No reading is supplied, except newspapers. 

Means of Religious Instruction. — No preaching, no individual effort, 
and no Bibles, except such as are supplied by the sheriff, on the special 
request of prisoners. 

Dietary. — Two meals. Breakfast: beef or pork (sometimes salt, some- 
times fresh), potatoes or beans, and bread, with water for drink. Sup- 
per: same as breakfast, with the occasional addition of soup; sometimes 
mush and molasses are subistitut^d. 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the time 
6f inspection. Delirium tremens and venereal are the prevalent diseases. 
There is little sickness in the jail. Prisoners who are able are obliged 
to pay their own doctor's bill. 

Cleanliness. — ^Water, both well and cistern, is introduced in pails. 
Conveniences for ablution are wash bowls and a sink. All are compelled 
to wash. Soap and towels are furnished, but not combs. No means of 
bathing. Clothes washed weekly; blankets monthly. Straw put itt/ 
beds twice a year. The prispn walls are whitewashed twice and the 
dells fodr times yearly. 
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Lighting. — There are eight windows, which afford ample light duri 
the day; no lights allowed at night. 

Healing. — Four wood stovea. 

Discipline. — The ouly punishments are the dungeon and irons. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — There is communication with the turntey 
an adjoining apartment. An; sudden attack of sickness can readily ' 
made known, 

Separaiion of the Sexes. — ^They can converse together, when the 
are in the hall; but these are commonly locked in their cells throughout 
the day. ' 

Classijicalion. — None whatever. 

Insanity. — Three cases during the year. Two were sent to Ui 
asylum. 

31. Oneida Codtjtt. 
a. Jail at Utica. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1852. The dimendons, material, nnmi 
her and arrangement of cells, security, &c., of this jail were fully de- 
scribed in last year's report. 

Employment of Prisoners. — No occupation bnt sawing wood and clean- 
ing and whitewashing jail. 

Education. — There is no library, nor is any secular instruction given. 
The keeper lends the inmates his daily paper, and dcc&sionally books. 

Mdigion. — There is not a Bible belonging to the prison, but the jailor 
lends Bibles to the prisoners whenever they desire it. There is no 
preaching; but occasionally some minister or layman calls to talk and 
pray with them. 

Prison Dietary. — Two meals. Breakfast: salt beef, potatoes, and 

bread (wheat or Indianl, with water for drink. Enough is given for a 

lunch at noon. Supper: mush and milk, or mush and molasses. Fris- 

. oners awaiting trial are allowed extras, if they provide them with their 

own money. Pew do so. 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the date* 
of inspection. Principal diseases same as in other jails. Health of the 
prison generally good. Physician frequently not called in for several 
weeks. Two deaths during the year; one from old age, the other from 
an accidental fall. The prisoner fell from the upper corridor, which was 
without a railing. , 

Cleanliness. — An abundant supply of water, carried in in pails. Wash- 
ing is optional with the inmates. Soap, combs, and towels are fur- 
nished, bat not razors. There is no bath tub, but if prisoners are filthy 
when committed, the first thing required of thero is to scour the whole 
person. They often desire to wash the whole person, and are then 
always provided with a bucket of water for the purpose. Clothe* 
washed once a week; blankets once a fortnight or once amonth, accoi 
ing to circumstances. VeLtilatiou wretched. 
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LighUng.^^Th^ prison is sufficiently lighted in the daytime from the 
windows, but no light is allowed at night, except when sickness re- 
quires it. * 

J9ea^Sr.— Each room has a wood stove i|:i it 

i7tS(nj9Zine.-*-Eefractory prisoners are either locked in their own cells, 
or, if thought necessary, in a darkened cell. But one person has been 
put in irons for three years. Moral agencies are constantly employed 
by Mr. Barnes and his wife, the latter often talking to the female pris- 
oners. Friendly counsel, kind Ijreatmont, and sympathy are generally 
found effective in securing good conduct. 

Sudden Illness. — Any noise made by prisoners in their cells can be 
beard by the keeper in his bed room. 

Separatum of the Sexes, — Cannot see eadi other, but can hold commn- 
oication together. 

Glassificatvon. — ^Drunkards and vagrants are kept in one room; ctimi- 
nals in another; debtors and witnesses in a third; and the women in a 
Ibvrth. Witnesses, if respectable, are allowed to take their meals with 
the keeper's family. 

Insanity. — Only one case during the year. He was committed for 
robbing a hen-roost, but was either insane or Signed insanity so skill- 
fully as to be sent to the asylum, from which fa^ effected his escape. 

b. Jail at Borne. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1849. Described in last report, and no 
tpfaange since. 

SmpUygment of Prisoners. — ^None except cleaning and whitewashing 
jail. 

Means of Intellectual Culture, — No library and no instruction. The 
keejper. often lends books to the prisoners, and allows them the use of 
the papers taken by himself. 

Setigious Instruction. — ^There are no Bibles belonging to the prison, 
but the jailor lends them Bibles whenever called for. A benevolent 
christian lady who has now left the place, has heretofore been in the 
habit of visiting the jail every Sabbath afternoon, and holding a reli- 
gious service with the prisoners, consisting . of reading the scriptures, 
exhortation, prayer, and singing; after %7hich she conversed with them 
p^sonally. She remained altogether about an hour in the jail. Her 
influence was most happy upon the prisoners, who spoke of her to the 
committee with much respect 

Dietary. — ^Two meals a day^ at 8 A. M. and 4 P. M. Breakfast: pork 
cr beef, and bread, with water for drink, and occasionally vegetables. 
Supper: mush and milk ilk summer and mush and molasses in winter. 
Eresh meat once a week. 

Sanitary Condition. — ^The health of the prisoners was good on the day 
of inspection, as it is for the ihost part at other times. Venereal affec* 
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tioHB and tremens are the most commoii diseases. Ono prientier diejfl 
the latter daring the year. 

Cleanliness. — A good aupply of water by pails. Prisoners required 
to wash. Soap, combs, and towels provided. No means of b^thin 
Prisoners' clothes washed weekly ; bedding once a fortnight. 
■were reported aa abounding last year ; this year, we were told, tl 
was none. Jail whitewashed sovnral limes during the year 

Lighting. — Sufficiently light in the daytime from the windows; ligU 
kt night by one gas burner for about an hour. 

Seating. — Wood stoves. 

IHscipline. — Locking in their own Cells or in a darkened cell and pat- 
ting on irons are thu only punialimonts ; and these arc not often neces- 
sary.' The labors of the lady before referred to' are said to have had an 
excellent elfect upon llio discipline. 

Sudden Illness at Nighl.^-Ths jailor sleeps so near as to readily K 
any noise made in the cells. 

SeparaUon of the Sexes. — It is complete, ihey being confined ij 
ont buildings. 

Clasmficaiion. — None attempted. 

Insanity. — Eleven insane persons were committed for safe kee[^ 
by officers, and sent to the almshouse. 

32. Onondaga Cocnty. 

The jail of this county, as mentioned in the report of last year, is kept 
in the same building, and is under the same government as the penitent 
tiary. The committee do not, therefore, propose an extended report. 
The jail is simply a house of detention, and none are ever confined in 
this department who are nndorgoinga sentence on conviction. No work 
ia required of the jail prisoners, but such as choose to work with the pen- 
itentiary prisoners are permitted to do so. Abont one-third elect to 
work, in which case they have to be subject to all the rules and regula- 
tions of the penitentiary. 

33. ■Ontakio County. 

Prison Building.— Erecied ii#I816 ; material, stone. Dimensions, 50 
feet by 60 feet. It has 16 cells, eight feet by three and a half, and 
seven feet high. It cannot be regarded as very secure. Throe escapes 
were effected during the year by sawing ofT the iron gratings of the 
windows. 

Employment. — No regular occnpation. Persons do little jobs about 
the jail, as sawing wood, cleaning and whitewashing jail, etc. 

Means of Education. — No library at present. There was a library, 
bnt the prisoners used the books in lighting fires, and destroyed them in 
other ways. The sheriff l«nda the prisoners newspapers, and sometimes 
books. One prisoner read tike whole four volumes of the documental^ 
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history of New Yorfe, and at ttie date of our yisft was engaged in tead- 
ing Shakspeare. Ko secular instruction is imparted. 

Religious Instruction, — A Bible Is kept in each cell, wbich is supplied 
by the tounty. Sheriff Munson says that^ as the law requires this, h^ 
provides the Bibles when necessary, and presents the bill to the super- 
Tisoirs, and they pay it. The "Messengers'^ are 'received and distfib- 
uted, and by some read with great interest. • The sheriff himself, as- 
sisted by his brethren in the Methodist church, held a prayer-toeeting.oif 
the"" prisoners every Sabbath during the Bhtamer of 1862. His wife and 
daughters take much interest in tha prisoners, and often talk and pray 
with them. A Christian lady held a Sabbath-school in the jail for about 
four months. We did hot learn why it was discontinued. 

Dietary.— Two meals. Breakfast: salt bfeef and bread, with soup and 
<joffee, and sometimes potatoes ; enough is given for two meals. Sup- 
per : Bread and milk, or mush and milk ; one about as often as the 
other. 

Sanitary Condition, — No sickness at the date of inspection. Health 
generally good. Nq fevers. As usual venereal and tremens most com- 
iQon complaints. 

... Cleanliness, — ^Water is brought into the jail in pails. There is a. good 
simply, of this element in the prison yard, which might be readily intro- 
duced by a pump. This is an improvement which ought to be made. 
The prisoners are required to wash every morning. Soap, combs and 
towels are provided ; also a. razor. There; is no bath-tub ; but the men 
^Tk wash the whole person if they choose, and n^any do so. A, barrel of 
<»stevn water is carried into the prison evei;y morning, and there is 
« large tub, which can be used for ablution. The prisoners wash their 
-own clothes weekly. They have facilities for beating water. Soap and 
fll^t irons are provided by the county. The bed clothes are often taken 
outside and air^, and are washed (so it was reported to u&) "whenever 
ihey get dirty.?' The floors are scrubbed onpe a weeTt or oftener. The 
cells are whitewashed monthly ; the prison walls three or four times a 
year. There is a good deal of trouble from bed bugs. Sulphur fumes 
are used to fight them. 

Lighting, — Well lij^ted from the windows in the day time. No light 
furnished by the county at night. The prisoners ere allowed to provide 
themselves with light, apd often .u^e the privilege. 
• ^eo^in^.-^The jail is heated by three coal stoves, which are said to 
ke^p it sufficiently warm in winter. 

Discipline, — Moral means are used almost exclusively. ' The only pun- 
ishment employed is confinement within cells. 1^ soon brings, prich 
oiners 4o submission. 

Sudden llltiess at Night.-^k truejty prisoner is' left in the hall at night. 
fie can hear any call from the cells and convey it to the keeper, who 
•leeps ti6ai by. * . 
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Separation of the Sexes. — Very imperfect, as in many other jails. 
Without seeing one anpther, they can converse together to any extent 
they please. This is the worst and most demoralizing feature in the 
jail; so testifies sheriff Hanson. 

Clamficaiion, — None. 

Irmanity. — ^Two insane persons were committed for safe keeping till 
snitable provision could be made for them elsewhere. One was sent to 
Utica, and the other taken by his friends. 

34. Orakoe Comrrr, 

Employment of Prisoners.-^Thej have no employment, but their time 
is spent in idleness. Sometimes they are set to work to clean and 
whitewash the jafl, and the female prisoners assist in cooking and wash- 
ing the bedding and clothes. 

Means of Intellectual Culture, — ^There is no library in either prison, hut 
the sheriff occasionally gives them the secular papers to read. This 
privilege is highly valued by them. No secular instruction is ever 
imparted to any of them. 

Means ofRdigious Culture. — There is a Bible supplied by the county, 
for each cell, at Newburgh. The jail at Goshen was formerly supplied 
with one in each cell, but they have been destroyed or carried away by 
the prisoners until the stock is reduced to a single Testament. Rev. Mr. 
Murray preaches to the prisoners in the Newburgh jail on the morning of 
every Sabbath. The prisoners spoke of him with affection. They really 
seem to enjoy his ministrations, and a few cases of permanent g^ood 
appear to have resulted from his labors. In addition to pVeaching, he 
holds frequent private conversations with them, and distributes tracts 
, ^ nearly every Sabbath. We were much cheered by the persevering and 
self-denying labors of this excellent man, and we hope his example may 
be followed by one or more of the clergymen in every county in the 
State. With the exception of Mr. Murray; very few*of the religious 
people of Newburgh ever visit the jail or take any interest in its inmates. 

Prison Dietary. — ^Three meals. Breakfast, at Newburgh jail: rye 
bread and meat; dinner: bread and soup, and vegetables occasionally; 
supper: mush and molasses. At Goshen the fare is the same, exccfpt 
that on two days in the week bread and molasses ifl( substituted for mush 
and molasses. 

Sanitary Condition. — ^The condition of the Newburgh jail is in most 
respects very bad. It is in the basement of th^ court house and wholly 
beneath the general surface of the ground, although an area six feet 
wide is excavated on the north side, which removes it from direct con- 
tact with the ground. The windows or gratings are on the north side, 
so that the direct rays of the sun can never enter the cells. The air in 
the jail is always damp and the odor very disagreeable. We have never 
been in any jail where the smell was more repulsive. There is a water 
closet in each cell. A gas light is kept burning day and night, and a 
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Kco&l. stove is always burning, id sumnier as well aa winter. Without 
this it would scarcely be habitable. At the time of our vitijt, eight men 
were confiiied all day and night in a cell containing sistcen hundred 
cubic feet of air. Tliie cell has two windows 25 inches by 19 inches, 
double grated, which open into the area containing a hen coup. Tbis is 
all the ventilation it has. Each of the other cells has one window of the 
same size. Two women, and sometitnee three, Bleep in these cells, which 
contain 510 cubic feet of air. In our opinion, these cells are utterly 
unfit for the habitation of human beings; especially when they are so 
much over-crowded as they commonly are. This is the more to ba 
regretted, as the jail at Goshen is larger and much better ventilated, 
and we can see no obstacle to the transfer of most of the prisoners to 
that jail. 

Although almost every law of hygiene is violated in the structure of ■ 
the jail, it is pfoper to sny that the sheriff, the turnkey and the physician 
all testify that the health of the prisoners is good. No diseases originate 
" there, and those who are discharged ar« better in health than when they 
came in. The physician says that the complaints principally treated 
are delirium tremens and the venereal disease. Sometimes when pris- 
oners are brought there they have fasted for a long time, and then they 
eat voraciously, which causes derangement of the bowels; this yields 
very easily to treatment, and is about all that calls for the intervention 
of a physician. 

The jail at Goshen is dry, well ventilated, and, if properly managed, 
would be very beallhy. The privies empty into a sink, which Bometimes 
diffuses an impure odor ; but this could 'be easily remedied by conducting 
the rain water falling on the roof into a tank in the attic, which would 
always keep it sweet and clean. The physician of tbis jail testilies to 
tihe same state of facts afs the physician at Newburgh. The same dis- 

lees prevail here as there, and the' jail enjoys the same exemption from 
Ivers, rheumatism, and pulmonary diseases. Every cell is lighted and 

mtilated by a window 19 incites by 21 inches. The two corner oella 
HTC^wo of these windows, and it is so arranged that the air circulates 

jely in every part of the building. 
. Cleanliness. — Water is introduced into the Newburgh jail by pipes 
from the outside, and cau be obtained at pleasure by turning a cock ia 
the corridor. The women are admitted into the corridor during half the 
day, and the men the other half. Each cell is supplied with pails, in 
which they can cany in water when they are locked into their cells. 
There is a sink in the corridor, where tliey can wash when they desire it. 
There is no imperative rule which requires the prisoners to wash at 
stated times j but if any one appears dirty, the jailor requires him to 
WBfib, and stands over'him until he is thoroughly clean. No water caa 
be procured at the Goshen jail except what is brought in pails from 

i outside. In other respects it is the same as the Newburgh jail, 

f»p, towela, and razors are provided by the county at both v^\3a. 
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There is generally some prisoner in the jail who knows how to shaye, 
who fihaves those who cannot shave themselves. They generally have 
combs of their own, but when they have not, the sheriff provides them. 
There are no means of bathing at either jail, and great inconvenience is 
caused by the deficiency. It is to be hoped that the next board of 
supervisors will consent to make an appropriation for bathing tubs. 
The prisoners wash their own clothes once a week, and the bed clothes 
are washed once in three weeks in summer, and in winter once in six 
weeks ; they appeared clean at the time of our visit. 

Lighting, — ^The jail at Newburgh is very imperfectly lighted. Ther^ 
is a window in each cell, two in the common room, all facing the nortb^ 
and one in the coilridor. facing the west ; but owing to the thickness of 
the walls very little light penetrates through them. It is diflScult to see 
to read even in bright weather, and almost impossible' in a cloudy day. 
Zt is necessary to bum a gas light all day in the corridSr. This light 
is also kept burning all night, and is the only one in the prison. 

Heating, — The Newburgh prison is heated by one 6oal stove in the 
corridor ; but we deem it insufficient in cold winter weather to heat th6 
large cell where the men are confined. There are two coal eftoves in the 
Goshen prison, which we should suppose amply sufficient to make It 
comfortable. ^ 

Discipline cf the Pmons.— Locking in cells and privation of food 
are the only punishments resorted to. There is no dark cell in^eithei^ 
jail. No moral means, as far as we were informed, are used to secure 
good conduct. 

Sudden lUnees. — ^There is no difficulty at Newburgh in arousing tbd 
jailor in case of sudden illness at night, as he sleeps in the sam6 build- 
ing ; but we think that at the Qoshen jail, where the jailor sleeps in a 
different building, much suffering and even death might ensue hetort 
assistance could be obfained ; especially when all the prisoners ard 
locked in their cells, which is sometimes the case. Some more cettain • 
means of communication seems demanded by humanity. 

Separatioh of the Sexes. — ^They are separated sufficiently to prercnt 
their coming into personal contact, but they can see each other and 
converse together at any time. The effect of this is exceedingly demo- 
ralizing. Complete isolation miglit be vei-y easily secured, and measurea 
ought to be instituted without delay to carry into practice this mucb 
deeded reform. 

VlassiJuxUion, — There is really no classification whatever among 
prisoners of the same sex, and the want of it makes our common jailB 
fechools of vice instead of reformatory agencies. 

85. Ohleans County. 

Prison Building, — Erected in 1838. The material is stone, and the 
dimensions 86 feet by 86. There are 16 cells for male prisoners, a^ 
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r^ng^d to two lin^s, eight feet by four feet, and one large room forj^the 
women. The prison is not a secure one. Many escapes have heen madie^ 
in former yearf , but none for the last two or three, 
■ J&hpZoymenf — rNone, except little jobs about the prison. 

Means of Educafion, — :Ther^ is no library attached to the prison, and, 
no secular instruction is given. Mrs. Bod well, wife of the sheriff, loftns 
the prisoners boo^s, a number of which she keeps expressly for the pur- 
pose. Papers are supplied by the sheriff. ' 

Beligious Lustruction. — ^^here is no preaching, and »o efforts made by 
private Christians. A single Bible is supplied to the prison by th^ 
sheriff, at his own, expense. 

The. Prison Di^ryi. — Two meals a day. Bivakfiast : Meat or $sh^ 
potatoes, and wheat bread, with water for drink. Supper : Mush anc( 
milk in summer ; at other times, pork and beans, soup, etc. Whein ther^ 
^re. but one or two ih jail, they receive their meals from the sheriffs 
table. ' ' 

Satiitary Condition, — There were no prisoners in jail at the time of ouy. 
visit. The physiciai^ was called, in but twice last year. No death pc^ 
Curred. 

Ckanlineas. — ^D'rjnking water is introduced io pails ; cistern water by 
A pump. The prisoners are required to wash, and are provided witib^ 
^ap, coi^bs and towels ; also a razor. No meaps of bathing. Clothing 
washed weekly ; blankets and ticking three or four times a year, an4 
the beds refilled with straw as often« The jail is scrubbed every week, 
an4 whitewashed spring and fall. 

Lighting and Heating. — Well lighted in the day tin^e, and candl.es aU 
lowed till 7 P. M. Heated by three wood stoves. 

Discipline, — Gpod advice and kindness are generally found effective ; 
in only one or two instances has a prisoner been locked in hia cell for d 
short time. , • ' 

Sudden JUness at Night,-r-There is no means of cqmmunioating with 
the jailor in such a case. ' 

SeparaUon of the Sexes, — It is entire a^d complete here. 

Classification, — There is none. 

Insanity. — One insane person was committed by a justice ; he stayed 
but a short time, and was sent to an insane as;^lum. 

35. Otsego -Countt. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1841. It is of stone, and is 44 feet by 
36, including the residence of the keeper. There are two wards ; one 
containing three cells, each eight feet by nine ; and the oUier five, each < 
eight feet by four and a half. Two of the latter are partitioned off for ^ 
the women. The jail is a wretched one. 

EmpU)}flnefi\i, — ^None. 
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Means of Education, — No library and no instruction. The jailor lends 
{he prisoners newspapers, and occasionally books. 

Religious Instruction. — ^There is a Bible in each ward provided by thfe 
county. No preaching. One gentleman called daring the year, talked 
and prayed with the inmates, and distributed tracts ; that is all. The 
** Messenger " is received and read. 

Prison Dietary. — ^Three meals a day. Breakfast : meat, potatoes, 
bread, and tea with milk ; sometimes butter is added. Dinner : the 
same, minus tlie tea. Supper : mush and milk, or bread and butter, 
with tea. 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection. One nAn during the year had a sickness lasting some 
six weeks, caused by intemperance. All other times the health of the 
prison has been good. 

Cleanliness. — There is an abundant supply of spring water, introduced 
by a hydrant. The conveniences for washing are tin wash basins, an8 
a drain to carry off the waste water. All are required to wash. Soiip, 
combs, and towels are provided; also a razor. There are no means .of 
bathing. The prisoners' clothes, also their sheets and pillow cases are 
washed weekly; the comfortables and ticking twice a year; and the 
straw in the beds changed as often. The jail is whitewashed twice a 
year, and scrubbed as often as once a fortnight. Not much trouble from 
vermin. 

Lighting. — Prisoners can read in the halls during the day, but not in 
their cells. They are allowed a candle at night till they are locked In 
their ciells, which is generally about 9 o'clock. 

Heating. — The jail is warmed by three wood stoves. 

Discipline. — But one prisoner was punished during the year. He was 
locked in his cell one day, and then ironed at his own request. Kind 
treatment is found sufficient. 

Sudden Illness qf Night. — Prisoners taken ill at night could not easily 
communicate with the keeper. 

Separation qf the Sexes. — They can converse together without re- 
straint. 

Classification. — None, except that debtors are confined by themselves. 
A boy was also shut up alone. 

37. OSTyEGO CODNTr. 

[The committee submit the following paper of the local connnittee as 
their report for this county:] 

We, the undersigned, local committee for the county of Oswego of ike 
New York Prison Association, report as follows: 
• The county of Oswego is divided into two shires, involving the exist- 
ence of two court houses and two jails. The city of Oswego and flw 
village of Pulaski are the points where they are respectively situated. 
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Oswego being a lake and danal port and a lafge town, most of the 
criminal business of the county centers there. The rural parts of the 
county are measurably free from crime. ' But, even in the city, the 
amount of criminal business is not large, Yei^ few misdemeanors of 
magnitude come under the cognizance of the courts, while most of the 
convictions are for disorderly conduct or minor offences demanding, on 
the average, a penalty of not more than three months imprisonment in 
the county jail. 

The jail at Oswego is situated on the ^ast side of the nver, in the 
northern part of the town, on an elevation which overlooks the harbor 
and the lake. The position is especially a healthy one. The jail, a stone 
building of moderate dimensions, is about fifteen years old. It faces 
directly upon the street, and is defended on the north side by a high 
wal^. On the res^r and on the south side is a small yard, which is now 
used for a garden and domestic purposes. Fart of the jail is very com- 
fortably fitted up and is occupied by the deputy sheriflf of the county, 
who thus, with one assistant, is enabled to take charge of the prisoners. 

The jail is in good order, and is as well kept as circumstances will 
permit; for the building itself is an indifferent one, poorly arranged and 
badly ventilated. The first floor contains twelve single cells, which are 
occupied exclusively by males. The second floor has six double cells, 
•and is devoted to the use of females. All the cells ai*e furnished with 
iron-grated doors, amply secured by bolt, bar, and lock. The cells are 
frequently whitewashed, as are other parts of the building, and every- 
thing is kept neat and clean. The usual want of privy arrangements is 
observable, buckets being almost entirely used ; the {)risoners being re« 
quired to carry out their buckets once a day, clean and return them to 
the cells, with lime. 

As the doors of the cells face upon windows across the halls, the cells 
kre fi^ufficiently light during the day. At night lamps are kept burning 
in the halls, and the prisoners are sometimes i5ermitted to have candles 
in the cells. in order that they may read; but the latter is not the cus- 
tom; it is rather a favor extended to prisoners as a reward for good 
conduct. The building throughout is warmed, when necessary, hy coal 
stoves, and is made quite comfortable. 

The prisoners use their own clothing, and if that be not sufficient, 
enough ordinary clothing is supplied. Cleanliness is exacted; complete 
bathing of the person and change of inside dress being required once a 
week. 

The food is good and abundant. Bread (one-third Indian and two- 
thirds wheat), meat, and coffee are furnished for breakfast; bread, meat, 
and vegetables for dinner; and bread and meat, or pudding and milk 
for supper.^ No fault is ev^r found with regard to quantity or quality 
of food. Meals aro titken in the halls. 

The prisoners are locked up about dark, and are let out early in the 
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morniDg into th^ halls, where they clean themselves and indeed p$88 
most of their time. 

Very little work is now done by prisoners. Formerly they were em- 
ployed in bottoming chairs under the contract system, but the contractor 
having withdrawn, the men are only employed at times in cleaning the 
streets or in doing servile work within the jail limit(^ 
: The general behavior of prisoners here is said to be good. Very little 
punishment is needed. The dark cell for an hour or two, or the yoke 
for a very short time are employed, but at long intervals. The women 
are sometimes locked up in their cells and thus disciplined. They are 
more troublesome to manage than the men. 

Visitors are ordinarily permitted to see the prisoners in the presence 
of an oJQOicer. Letters under inspection are permitted to be written and 
received. 

One of the physicians of the city is attached to thd jail iind renders 
necessary medical attendance. The health of the prisoners is said to be 
generally good, except that the syphilis prevails to some extent, espe- 
cially among the wo'men, most of whom are detained for prostitution. 

fiecords of the prison are kept, but no account is taken of the antece- 
dents of prisoners. 

No Sunday services are held inside the jail, and no oral instruction is 
given*' The Bible, the American Messenger, and books *from some of 
the Sunday school libraries of the city are furnished to the prisoners and 
are freely read by them. They are also allowed the use of such ordinary 
newspapers as are taken by the deputy sheriff. 

There are usually in the jail deserters from the army, temporarily 
held there until th^y can be sent forward to the points indicated by the 
proper officer. At present the number of prisoners proper is seven males 
and twelve females. 

Good order prevails, and the jail seems to be keptnn a proper state^ 
indeed in a better state than might be expected in view of the bad ven- 
tilation which can only be partially corrected, ^he jail, however, is on 
4oo limited a scale, and the terms of imprisonment are generally too 
short — the offences being ordinarily of a minor character — to allow mach 
to be done towards ameliorating the characters, or amending the morals 
of those confined. 

The jail at Pulaski, we are ii^formed by the deputy sheriff, has no pris- 
oners at present, and is only used "as a place of temporary detention. It 
Is inferior to the jail at Oswego. 

- July, 1864. ' * Geo. C. McWhobtbr, 

Gilbert Molusok, 
A. P» G&Avr. 

38. Putnam: Countt. 

Employment of the Prisoners. — None whatever j thoy are not even em 
pioy^ i^ cleaning the jaiL 
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MeimB of Inle^sohwl OvUure, — ^There is na library in. the prison, but 
the sheriff lends the prisoners the county papers and bodks from his own. 
library. They never tear or injure, them in any way, and they esteem 
the loan a very great privilege. No secular instruction is given. 

Sdigious Insiruction: — ^There was a supply of one Bible to each cell, 
but two Catholic prisoners destroyed them all. There is now one Bible 
in the men's prison and one in the women's, supplied by the sheriff at his 
own expense. No clergyman ever, preaches to the; prisoners pr visits 
them, nor do any laymen visit the jail for tl^e purpose of communicating 
inairuction or comfort. 

. Prison Dietary, — ^There is no rule in relation to this matter. The 
sheriff supplies them from his own table and they have just the same 
^l^ be iloes, receiving as much as they ask for. 

Sanitary Condition, — ^No deaths have occurred during the past year, 
and no diseases have appeared in tiie prison requiring the services of a 
physician, except venereal diseases contracted before their entrance into 
the prison* The. ventilators in the cells communicate with a chimney and 
draw well; if they were larger, the ventilation would be sufficient; as 
it is, it is far superior to most jails. There is no dampness; the corri- 
dors are well lighted; and the building is probably much better calcu- 
lated for the preservation of health than are most of the private yhouses 
in the village of Carmel. There is a water closet in each cell, supplied. 
by a rain 'water tank in the upper part of the building. No offensive 
odor was perceptible. 

OZAZTiZiness.-r-The sheriff deserves great credit for the neatness and 
order which reign within the prison.^ There has never been any trouble 
from bedbugs, cockroaches or lice, and the whole appearance of the jail 
is as neat as private houseai usually are. The sheets and pillow cases 
were perfectly white, and the other bedclothes were clean and sweet. 
The beds are of straw; the bedsteads are of iron and swing on the wall. 
There is a wash-basin in the corridor, which is supplied with water by 
simply turning a cock.' The prisoners are compelled to wash themselves, 
if they do not do it voluntarily. They mostly do it without compulsion, ' 
the only exception being boys. Soap, combs, coarse towels and razors 
are supplied by the county. There is no bathing ttib in the prison, but 
in all other respepts there are abundant facilities for washing and the 
preservation of cleanliness. The prisoners' clothes, are washed weekly 
and the bedclothes oi^ce in two weeks. 

ZdgJUing, — Th^ corridors of the prison are well lighted and are suffi- 
ciently airy. The men's prison has six windows, 28 inches by 19 inches. 
The. women's rooms have one window of the sslme ~ size in each. They 
are allowed ^candles until 9 o'clock. 

Heating, — ^There is one coal stove in the men's ward and one in each 
of the women's rooms, which are said to be sufficient to keep the whole 
jail comfortably warm in the coldest weather. 

I Assem., No. 62.] 21 
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Biscipiine.'^lifo pnAishmenW are eTer inflicied except' locking in the 
cells, and thi£i has only been done to one man. The cellldoors are locked 
at 9 o'clock P. M. and nnlocked at 7 A. M. When the prisoners ase in 
for trivial offences, they are not locked in their cells at alL 

Sudden lllnemt at Night. — ^There are aconstic tnbes lei^ding from eadi 
cell to the jailor's sleeping room; he can therefore hear their conrersa^ 
tion distinctly. If a man is taken sick, he can commnnicate with the 
jailor as easily as though he slept in the same room with him. 

Separation of the Sexes, — ^There ate gratinge' on the doors which sepa- 
rate the men from the women, kept open for purpose* of rentilatieiir 
Although they cannot see each other, they can readily converse togeth^* 

Classijication. — ^There is none attempted; all associate together. 

Prison Building,— Erected iii the year I860; The old jail' of Pnt&aifr 
county is well remembered by some of tiie members of this oommitfee. 
It was detached from the jailor's residence, so that if a prieener was- 
taken sick at night there was no iray of communicating wit^ him. Gon^ 
fbderates could communicate with prisoners at night at pleaanre^'ani' 
supply them with liquor or tools just as they pleased. It waa dirty, ill 
Tentilated, and as bad in all respects as a jadl could be. The si^i^- 
Tisors of Putnam county deeferve great credit for the really excellent' 
jail with which, at a considerable expense, they have replaced the old- 
0ne. The arrangements of the new building are unique and, in most 
respects, admirable. It is connected with the court house, in which \b» 
jailor resides. It is 30 feet by 40 feet, and is eight feet nine inchee hi^ 
between the floor and ceiling. The walls are two and a half feet in thick- 
iless, and built up with very large stones. There-are two rooms- m the 
eastern side, walled off for the use of the 'women, one of whi<^h is eight 
feet by ten feet, the other ten feet square. In the center of the remaiih 
ing space is an octagon 20 feet in diameter, made of heavy boiter iron. 
Within this are eight triangular cells, eight feet long at the base; the 
sides are nine feet long and eight feet nine inches high. The water 
closet is placed in the apex of the triangle. The bed is of iron and 
swings on one side. The door of the cell communicating with the corri- 
dor is, of course, situated at the base, and opposite to the bed. Each 
cell has a shelf, and & ventilator near the top, which communicates with a 
chimney. The draft is so strong that the flame of a match is instantly 
extinguished and the smoke drawn strongly inward. It is of insufficient 
size, but in other respects it works well. The cells are lined with three 
boards, secured by hoop iron, bolted through the boiler' iron. The 
floor rconsists of broken stone, five inches thick, covered with a 
smooth coat of cement. Large flags would have been better, and m the 
long run cheaper. The ceiling is formed of solid timber, bolted together 
and faced with lath and plaster. The cell d^rs are secured at the top 
and botton^ with two heavy iron hooks; in the center they- are secured 
by hasps and brass padlocks, which also prevent the hooltt from beiiig 
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moved^ The oatQr door is pf gxt^teA iron, and there is a thick wooden 
door ontfifide. of this. 

It would be well for counties intending to build new jailjs to studj 
the coBstruction of this. The octagon arrangement might be extended 
so as to have four tiers, which would be large enough for most of the 
eo^nties in the State. 

Security ^rrlti the maiQ, this is a very strong. jaiL Its walls would, 
we think, \)id defiance to the utmost, efforts of jail-breakers, nor could 
tbey^ with anything like vigilance on the pptrt of the jailor, dig through 
the floor or ceiling. They can only get out of the cells by cutting the 
rivets which secure the boiler plates together. If this was attempted 
with a cold chisel, it would make noise enough to filarn^ all the village. 
If attempted with a watch spring saw, the noise would be distinctly 
Audible by means of the acoustic tubes in the jailor's sleeping room. 
But it has some weak points, which might be amended by the expendi- 
ture of a comparatively small sum. The padlocks used can be easily 
picked, or the outer plates pried off. The padlocks made in Philadelphia 
and used in the Westchester prison, should be substituted for these. 
The gratings on the exterior windows are very thin and weak. Heavy 
gratings of chilled iron should be put on in addition. We suspect that 
eeicapes could be made through the water closet drain; but we could not 
see the place, and the sheriff did not understand the arrangement. The 
entrance doo|r is dangerous for the jailor, as the prisoners ' can conceal 
themselves within a yard of it without his knowledge. There has been 
(me espape during the past year. One very dark and stormy night, the 
jailor went in tp.lock- the cells. One of the prisoners secreted himffelf 
in a dark corner, and while the jaijpr was locking the cells, he slipped 
out pf the front door. He was pursued; but, owing to the storm and 
the darkness, he eluded pursuit and was^ never re-taken. 

89. Queens Couisrrr. 

Employment of Prisoners. — ^There is no compulsory occupation. Some* 
times they saw wood, clean the jail, and do other little work about the 
prison. 

Means of Education. — There is no library, and no secular lessons are 
imparted. The sheriff furnishes the prisoners occasionally with news- 
papers. 

Means of Religious CuZ^ure.— -There are no Bibles in the jail. One 
gentleman from Brusbville haP; visited the prisoners and had religious 
conversation with thei9 twice during the year. With this exception, 
they have had no. religious instruction whatever. 

Dietary. — Two m^als^ Breakfast : Bread and gravy, with coffee. 
Dinner : Pork or beef, with potatoes or some other vegetable, and bread. 
On Fridays ^sb is substituted fpr the above. In summer, mush and 
molasses is g:iven fpr supjper. 

Sanitary Condition, — ^The jail is situated upon a sandy soil, with good 
drainage, and is open on all sides to the ait. TVi<^ ootrA^tu vcA \^x^^x 
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cells can be well ventilated by opening the windows, but the cells have 
no ventilation whatever. The prevailing • diseases treated are, as in 
most jails, the venereal and delirium tremens. We could not learn 
that any case of disease had originated within the walls of the jail 
during the past year. 

Cleanliness, — The water required for drinkiiig and washing is carried 
in in pails daily. Tin basins and soap for ablution are provided, but no 
towels. The prisoners are required to keep themselves clean. There 
are no means of bathing. Razors are furnished when needed. They 
wash their own clothes as often as they choose to do sq. Their blankets 
and bedticks are washed twice a year, at the expense of the county. 
They. are not allowed either sheets or pillow cases. The prison is in- 
fested with bedbugs. The cells and corridors are kept clean, and the 
night tubs were in good condition. 

Lighting. — There are two windows in the upper, and two in the lower 
corridor of the prison in rear of the court-house building, and one window 
in each of the large rooms of the prison in the main building. They are 
not allowed to have any light at night, except in case of sickness. 

Heating. — ^The lower corridor of the addition is heated by one coal 
stove. The pipe passes into the upper one, and this is the only mode 
of warming it, which must surely be insufficient. The large rooms of 
the main building are each heated by a coal stove. 

Discipline, — Intone case a prisoner was restricted to bread and water, 
and in two cases prisoners were chained to the floor; these are the only 
cases of discipline during the past year. 

Sudden Illness at NigJU. — The keeper can be aroused at any tinie by 
beating on the cell doors. 

Separation of the Sexes. — The female prisoners can see and converse 
with the male prisoners confined in the cells in the main building. Two 
cells have recently been built in the garret of the main building for fe- 
males, where th^y are completely isolated from the men ; but' these are 
never used except when the prison is very much overcrowded. 

Classijfication of Prisoners. — In the report last year it is stated that 
there were some attempts at classi6cation in this prison. There was 
nothing of the kind this year. Whites and negroes, tried and untried, 
young and old were indiscriminately thrown together. 

Liiianity. — One insane man was committed on a charge of assault and 
battery, who was cured of his insanity in the jail, and served out bis 
sentence. One insane woman was confined for want of bail to keep the 
peace, who set her cell on fire, and nearly burned down the building. 
She recovered her sanity, and was discharged by the court. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1778. ' It is built of wood, 60 feet long, 
and 55 feet deep. Tlie rear building consists of an upper and lower cor- 
ridor, with four cells in each, nine feet by six feet, each having a double 
bedstead. There arc five ccUa in the second story of the main building. 
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I of these is fifteen feet by nine feet ; one twelve feet square j one 

feet square, and two eeven and a half feet by nine feet. 

. Securiti/. — Tliere have been no escapes from the prisoo during the paat I 

but tbcy have been frequent ia former years. The locks are poo^ | 

id can be easily reached from within tbe cells and opened by false keys. 

le gratings are single and of soft iron, which can be easily pried op, I 

kwed off. No prisoner that really intended to escape could be confined j 

in the building, unless he was constantly watched. The isolated portion i 

of the jail makes it easy for confederates on the outside to release their ] 

friends, and it is in constant danger of being burned down, 

Remarks. — The county clerk's office is at Jamaica, the county treaa- 1 
at Hempstead, and the jail — North Hempstead, three miles from 
iny town or village. This county has really no county seat. It would 
be desirable for both citizens and strangers to have all the county build- 
ings in one place — either at Jamaica or Hempstead. We did not find, 
and we failed to awaken much Interest in the criminal affairs of the 
mnty. Those whom we conversed with seemed to regard the matter 
not worth attention ; fit least, not of theirs. 

40. Keksselaek County. 

Prison Building. -^The jail of Rensselaer county is of brick, thiefi I 
^rtories high, and was erected in 1826. It has a front of 60 feet on 
Ferry street, and ib on Fifth street. The first floor and basement are 
appropriated to tlie use of the sheriff for a residence and office. The I 
two upper stories are used for the confinement of prisoners. The first of j 
•ttese — second story— has three large roiims, and eight cells, one of tbe , 
being appropriated to female prisoners. Tbe third story has foor i 
^laige rooms, and four single cells, one of the rooms, as on the fiuor be- 
low, being devoted to the women. The jail is a wretched concern, 
quite unworthy of the large and wealthy county for which it affords all 
the prison accommodations the said county possesses; even children, ar- 
.rest^d for vagrancy, begging, and other minor offences, being, of nece»- 

ity, confined there with felons of the most degraded and desperate | 
jehuracter. It is ill-arranged, ill-ventilated, insecure, cramped, afforda 1 
abundant facilities for communication by the inmates with the nutsida 
world, but none for the proper classification of tlio prisoners, and has no 
suitable room for the holding of religious services. The preeent sheriff, 
Mr. J. F. Battershall, we believe, does the best he can to keep tho jail 
clean and in good condition, and his regime is a great improvement on 
former times ; but he lacks the proper materials to work with. We 
cannot too earnestly urge upon tho citizensof Eensselaer county the im- 
irtance of taking immediate steps. towards the erection of a new and | 
{proved jail. Justice, humanity, religion, and sound poli<^ alike dio' I 

-an early attention to this subject, 
Employment. — The prisoners have no employDaent, eicept occasion- j 
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afly in sawing' yifood for the jail, or in i^faite washing Ae "wallli and dett* 
ings. 

Means of Inielleettttd Culture, — ^There is no library, and noproinhion 
for secalar instrnction of the prisoners. 

Means of Betigums Ovdture. — The felfgions interesifs df *fhe iHiniat^ of 
this jail have been, for ifteTeral years past, nnder the cbte of the Taaiij^ 
Men's Christian Asiociatfion of the city of Troy, by wboim toeetiif gfs ittfte 
been regularly held erery Sabbath Morbfng ih the uppi^ hall of tbe 
prison. There is preaching at these senrices by the different pastors 'of 
the city, or by the city 'missionary' employed by the Association. M^m>- 
bers of the several chnrch choits, especially christiiin ladies, hare bften 
been present and sang at these meeting^, a service Which has addisd 
'greatly 'to the interest and imptesstveness of the exercises. Gbrisiian 
merchants, bankers, Iii^er8,:and-niectotnicfi9 have testified thdr inter^ 
in these benevolent labors by their presendie npont^trioda occasions. l%e 
ybung inch, in their printed reports, 'say: "As the wbrds of divine ten- 
derness, or 'the songs of christian #6tship, have resonnded ibroogh that 
prison hall, rongh hearts hate be^n toncbed, and stmngfe teai^, com^tfg 
down crime-monlded features, have been eloqnent of remembered hino* 
cence and sincere contKtion. 'At the dbnclndon of the services, religions 
tradts and papers have been regularly distribnted^to tliepriaoiiers. The 
Association are nnder many obligations to the* families who have kbidljr 
preserved and fnrnished these periodicals, wfaidi'iAaybe'ms'breMd re- 
torning, thoiigh cast npon turbid waters.'' 

It'is much to be regretted that the effect of services^ m> trell inteaded 
and so assiduously performed, is marred if not thwarted by the sabi^ 
qnent promiscuous association of the prisoners. *91ie"eonHiritl^were 
aiisured by the oflBoers of the prison that scareelyhave the gentlemen, 
engaged in this work and labor of love, left the hall- and descendedilib 
stairs, before the evil disposed among the prisoners begin to je^ry'^aifil 
scoff, and make sp6rt of what has been said or done. Good impressioi)^ 
are often made, as ia proved by the preceding extract from Hie Society's 
reports, as well as by other statements contained in them; but theyeaa 
Hardly fail to be speedily effaced amid such scenes of ribald biaspfaesiy. 

Bibles are supplied for the use of the prison inmates by the RentoeiAw 
County Bible Society. The ten copies of the Amerioeft Messenger,' 'sent 
t)y Mr. Z. Stiles Ely, through the Prison Association, are received' and 
tdistribnted monthly, and are read with interest by the priao^Mnra. 

The Prison Dietary. — Two meals a day are provided. For breakfiiil: 
meat (fresh or salt), wheat bread, potatoes, and "eoffee sweetened'wiih 
vndasses. For supper the provision Varies; On Snnday, it is theaame 
«B breakfast; on Tuesdays and Fridays, beaii soup (tnade'6f beef ahmiik) 
«nd bread; on the other days, miish and molassea. 

SanUary Condition.— The health of the prisonera Was'^oddat the date 
«f in^ipection. A physician is employed by the M^fcnty/^at^wMiMy of 
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itSBO, for WUch ihe^^proviUliefl the ikeeea^my jo^dicines, i^ mifl-9m. renders 
lus 09^11' BQryjoeSyvi^Qneiiiers^t^or.. iDjtoa^es very rarely origiqate p 
the ipriffOPy >excepjb ooMa and 4uM:dAQaa. QeUriLam trieinenA fmd v enece^il 
'Sre^the moet commoa complaiatfl. 

i¥eid^i(miand Q{t<Mlt2i«e»i.t-^lU)ese 48 w -ventilation .ep|;^p.t tbropgh 
11iie.'whid0ws>attd:jliitticed d3or«,.aQcl iof cavi^fie litUe or iio circulatioa.^ 
jiir-.tbr^^hitberoelUi Of ca«r€ie> >ad80^ the Air: pf the.pri9Qn,.Md.partici|- 
larly of the cells, ia foul, and the Q46r aaythipg but.agre^ii^le. 
, :fSho wJioleipi^iBOliy.iwreaiieMdfiswUtewashe^ 

'fiBea« iQOfith; h«fc ^Iheve ia move or leas , whitewashiag done every week. 
Tbe.«QfiiiiiB,'.faiiMted :iii< thia.:i?oapectihy <8beciff, SMterahaU, is no lecjs 
marked than it is commendable. 

. The jail is supplied 'ilrtth^water*froniftocitryv water works. There is 
jklyi;di:aQtE.in,4tbe..hall pf the .second, story, and, water. is carried to the 
|»lisoiier§, whenever called for,, by a man stationed ia the hall, himself 
an inmate of the jaiL .Tin^ basins are furnished for washing, but it is 
left optional with the prisoners to wash themselves or not; though, if ^ 
man shoujbd. he found v^ dirty, he wpuld, we were, informed, be cpm- 
peUed to perfocmi ithe operation. 

^jS^^p.ia.iprovidied; also towels (used inconunoa), butnqcpmbs. There 
areao meaasi.proyided for bathiag the whole person, nor is this ever 

Prisoners are furnished by the county w,i.th a rasor for shaving, which 
.operatioa they must perform for ai^d upon themselves, ^nless they jbire 
ga barber ta eome.lo the. jail and do itr fpr them; , which, indeed, is often 
done. ' ' ' 

All (the. prisoners loAo f^eatir ii («ic) iiave their uaderclothes washed 
)every.Moi|day. Neither i sheets aor. pillow icases are provided for the 
beds; only. bjlaQkets;.. and these are washed but two or .three times a 
year, not enough for health or.cleanlinesi?. 

, jAgkiin^ Mnd.Meaiing.-T^'ke prison is well lighted, during the dayt 
throngh the window?. It is lighted by gas at nighty one burner being 
Jtept full h$ad on throughput the whole nigbt 

,The two fe6ia)e wards are heated by wood stores; the rest of the jaQ 
|) J ja furnace^ It is. made comfortable, ao the officers assure us, in the 
.isoldest weather. 

:,/>tsc^tVt«^"-TM(Mral means are said to be employed (good advice being 
freely giv^n) to keep the prisoners in order. No punishments are used, 
^CQp<t con^ement in a dark pell on a ^hort allowance of food, and irons 
.when prjspnprs. are fpundto be very unruly. 

Sf^ration of pie Sexes.— This is qiorQ effectually secured here than 
in many other of pur county jails, though not.pexfect 

. SuddenlUness (U Night. — A trusty prisonei: is selected for each stoiy, 
jHrbo sleeps in , the hall^ and can hear any noise that is made. . Tl^e men 
p^-CQffm^^ipat^, with .the turnkey. . 
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Classificalum of Priaoners. — ^This jail, tliough rerj imperfect in thil 
respect, is nevertbeless better constFocted than the majority of oar 
county prisons for purposes of classification. There are two wards for 
the women, in one of which are placed the more depraved and aban- 
doned ; in the other those who have not fallen qtrite so far. The men 
are arranged in three divisions. I'he drunken and filthy are kept in a 
ward by themselves ; of the others, the worst are confined in the second 
story, the better disposed in the third. 

Insanity. — ^Twelve insisine persons have been confined in the jail daring 
the past year. For the most part, they were brought m simply for safe 
keeping, and were almost immedftitely sent to the Marshall infirmary. 

41. Richmond County, 

Prison Building. — ^This was fully described last year ; the description 
need not be repeated. It is a new. Jail, having been built in 1860, snd 
yet it is, every way, one of the poorest and least suited to its purposes 
in the State. 

Employment of Prisoners. — None, except to assist in sawing wood, 
cleaning jail, and doing other little jobs about the prison. 

Means of Education. — No library, and no instruction. The sheriff 
lends them newspapers, and this is all their mental pabulum. 

Beligious Instruction. — No Bibles ; no preaching ; no individual eSbrt 
for the religious welfare of the prisoners. 

Prison Dietary. — ^Breakfast : Bread and butter, with coffee. Dinner : 
Meat, potatoes or other vegetables, and bread. Sometimes soup or 
clam chowder. 

Sanitary Condition. — The health of the prisoners was good at the date 
of inspection, as it is said generally to be. Prevalent diseases, as else- 
where, delirium tremens and venereal. Fever and ague sometimes pre- 
vails, as it doea in the surrounding country. No deaths last year. 

Cleanliness. — ^There is a pump in the jail, by which the prisoners can 
at any time pump water from an excellent well. There is also a large 
cistern in the jail, from which an abundant supply of water can be 
drawn by a faucet. The prisoners are required to wash themselves 
every morning. Soap is provided, but no towels, nor combs, nor razors. 
There is a bath tub in the prison, but none are required to use it, unless 
when a prisoner comes in vor}' filthy condition into the Jail. The pris- 
oners wash their own clothes when they please, and sometimes, if too 
dirty, they are compelled to wash them when they don't please. Friends 
often take their clothing out of the jail to wash. The only bed coTerings 
are blankets. Sheriff* Alston told us that, when he came into office, he 
provided sheets for all the beds ; but he found it impossible to keep 
them, and gave it up. The blankets are washed only about twice a 
year, which is far too little, considering by what class of persons they 
are used, and how often new fffiaoners come in to sleep under th^m. 
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The jftil Is whitewashed sbont four tiriies a year, and iBornbb^d every 
two or three weeks. It had a dirty- a^peairance at the time of our visit, 
Bedbogs are troirblesome. 

Zi^Attw^.-^The windows are exceedingly harrow, which makes the 
jail dark and gloomy by day, and at night no lights are furnished, 
except in "case of sickness. 

Healing. — The prison in warmed by four coal stoves, three in the men's 
ward and one in the women's. 

DimpHne,'-^The only punishment used is locking in their own pells 
darkened, or in a'dungeondn the old jail, whiiih is still standing. - 

Sudden lUnees aJt NighL-^The turnkey sleeps in the jail, and can hear 
any rapphig'on the doors or walls of the cells. 

Classification. — None attempted. 

42. EOCKLANB OOUNTT. 

ft 

EmpUtJimerd of the Prisdner8.--~Thej liave none, except cleaning the 
jail and assisting in the washing of their clothes. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library in the prison. The 
sheriff gives them his newspapers to read after he is done with them. 
Ifo secular instruction is i^iparted. 

Religious Culture. — Each* cell has a Bible supplied by the County 
Bible Society, but the prisoners wantonly destroy many of them. There 
was preaching in the jail twice last year. No -individual effort has 
been devoted to their instruction and assistance. 

JXetary. — Breakfast : Potatoes, salt beef, rye coffee, and rye bread. 
Dinner v Salt pork, potatoes, and rye bread. Supper : Mush^nd molas- 
ses, and bread. They are allowed to have as much of this as they want. 

Sanitary Condition.- — ^Delirium tremens is the most common complaint 
in the jail. Venereal diseases rare. Bowel complaints sometimes arise 
within the jail, but they yield easily to treatment. No deaths have oc- 
curred for several years. The external situation of the jail is good, and 
is open on all sides to the fresh air, but pure air seems excluded from 
the interior of the prison. There is one window in the corridor between 
the cells, which, when opened, admits air from the outside ; but when 
it is closed, there is no communication with the external air. It is ex- 
ceedingly deficient in ventilation, and in view of the privation of air 
and light suffered by the prisoners, it is wonderful that it is as healthy 
M it lis. There is a water closet in each cell, supplied by a rain water 
tank in the upper part of the building. We could detect no unpleasant 
odor. 

Cleanliness. — ^The jail was dirty when visited, but we were informed 
that they intended to whitewash it the next day. It is whitewashed 
four times a year, but the cells ought to be whitewashed once a month. 
The water for drinking and washing is supplied once a day, being car- 
ried In in pails. Prisoners - are required to wash. Soap, combs, and 
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tow«Is are provided by the county. There are no means for batlih 
They shave themselv-ee, the sheriff supplying a raznr. Their clothes are 
washed weekly in summer, and once in two weeks in winter, The bed- 
ding is washed once a fortnight in summer, and once in four weelu to 
winter. Tlie prisoners said the beds were free from bugs, and that at 
present they were free from lice, but when many deserters are iu the 
jail, it 18 almost impossible to keep free from them. 

Lighting. — There is one grated window, 8J feet by 2 feet, which ad- 
mits light into the burridor. The only light in the cells is what enters 
them through the grated doors from the corridor. Except in those next 
to the window it is almost impossible to sec to read in the celts in 
cloudy weather. There were originally windows communicating wiA 
the air from each cell, but they are now closed with sheet iron. The 
jailor gives them no lights, but they sometimes make a light for tltem- 
selves with pork fat and an old rag. 

Sealing. — There is a. furnace beneath thii prison, which tbroys hot air 
into the corridor through four registers. There are no registers in the 
cells. We were told by a prisoner who was in all last winter, that thii 
arrangement makes the cellls sufficiently warm in cold weather. 

Discipline. — No punishments aie employed. Tlte jailor saya none a« 
ever needed. The prisoners obey the rules cheerfully. 

Sadden lUness at Night. — The keeper sleeps in a room adjoining the 
jail, and can readily hear any noise in the jail. No difficnlly has ever 
been experienced in rousing him, when any prisoner was taken sick in 
the night. 

Separation of the Sexes. — Women are kept locked in cells on the same 
corridor as the men, where they can see each other and talk together as 
much as they please. There are two rooms for a female prison iu the 
court house, which the board of siiperviaors have directed to be fitted 
np for their use, but they are still kept in the men's prison. This is a 
great abuse, which much needs correction. 

Classification. — There is none whatever. All classes are huddled to- 
gether to pollute and demoralize each other. 

Insanity. — One insane man, confined here for shooting another, irOB 
sent last year to the asylum at Utica. 

Frieon But Winj —Erected in 1856. It is of brick and is 36 feet long 
by 25 feet wide. It has eight cells, T feet 2 inches square, and 9^ feet 
high. They open on a central hall six feet wide, la addition^to tlte 
lock on each door; they are all fastened at once on the outside, on the 
Sing Sing plan. 

Security. — Two prisoners escaped by cutting through the floor into a 
flue which leads from the oven to the chimney. The doors are made of 
Very thin soft iron, which can be easily sawed through. In fact, the 
jfol presents no obstacle, which an ingenious thief cannot easily over- 
come. This insecurity was so glaring that the courts last year ordered 
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m.^srd'to be inaititained at the jail, the eipencie of which was one tfaa»- 
aand dollars. A few pecuniary lessons like this will convince the tax 
payen that it will be better to erect a new bfiilding or, so modify the 

old tme that it shall be really burglar proof. 

- 

43. St. Lawrence Couitty* 

. The jail of this county, in the town of Canton, was Examined Aug. 14, 
ld64, and it is with unfeigned satisfaction that your committee is ena- 
bled' to speak of its management in both moral and sanitary respects as 
entitled to commendation. So far as coul(J be judjged from the brief per* 
sdnal interview had with the keeper of the prison, Mr. Nicholas James, 
he aeemed in both heart and mind to be admirably adapted to fulfill the 
duties of his position, in which he is evidently well aided by the sheriff, 
tiorenzo Chamberlain, though circumstances prevented an interview 
with the latter. The building, which was erected in 1860, is in an emi- 
lieutly salubrious and convenient position, but the details of its arrange- 
|iients, having been published in laist year's reporti are here omitted. 

The same neglect of the statute relative to the mode of recording the 
aJDijtecedents of the persons committed was observed here, as in nearly 
all the other prisons of the State ; hence it was impossible to obtain any 
information of the social, educational, moral and industrial relations of 
the prisoners. There is no tabulation of the records whatever, and the 
atatistics before given were only obtained by a laborious examination of 
tiie ordinary blank entry book. / ' 

The jail possesses no library^ but it was gratifying to notice a large 
number of weekly and daily journals in the hands of the prisoners, 
wfiich are humanely supplied by the sheriff and jailor. 

. There is* one Bible in each hall. Religious instruction, in the form of 
preaching, was formerly regularly supplied by voluntary effort ; but 
about three months prior to the inspection it was suspended, without 
any other reason being assigned than the removal of the preacher from 
the place, and no Isubstitute having yet been found. 

The iianitary condition appears good; the prisoners are required to 
wash themselves regularly, soap, combs, and linen towels being supplied 
thein. There is, however, no means for bathing. Shaving and liair^^ut- 
ting are practiced otice a week; The clothing of the men is washed 
once a week, the women's every fortnight, and the bedding once in two 
or three* months. 

The light by windows in the day time is abundant, and in each hall a 
tamp is allowed every night until 8 o'clock. The two lower halls, occu* 
fyfed by men, are warmed by a hot air furnace, the halls for females by 
Stoves. 

The only punishment inflicted is the removal of the beds, and requir- 
ing them id sleep on the floor. Knocking bn the door of the cell is the 
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OBly mode whereby a prisoner can communicate witih the keeper, in case 
of necessity at night. 
The sexes are completely isolated from each otfaier in separate halls. 

44. Saratoga County. 

The jail of this county, situated in the village of Ballston, was carer 
fully inspected on the 10th of August. For insecurity of arrangements, 
for deficiency of sanitary care, for foulness of internal atmosphere, for 
neglect of moral supervision, for broken walls and ceilings, for insuf- 
ficiency of water supply, for expensiveness of warming, for facilities and 
frequency of escapes, for facility of communication with the outside, for 
defect of classification, for the neglect of the county officials, and a pos- 
itive disbelief on the part of the jailor in the value or utility of any 
efforts or attempts at reformation of those submitted to his custody, this 
jail probably surpasses any in the State. * 

A few facts will show on what this opinion is based. The number of 
inmates at the time of inspection was 17, of whom 11 were males and 
six females (three colored and eight white,) one of the latter halving an 
illegitimate infant five months old. There are ten cells on two floors. 
One of these was occupied by one man confined on civil process, but the 
other 16 prisoners were confined in four cells, leaving the other five cells 
entirely vacant, the only attempt at classification^ being the separation 
of the sexes, and the colored females from the white. 

The worst feature of this part of the management, however, is the in- 
discriminate mixture of ages. Thus in cell No. 2 were four males, aged 
respectively 11, 14, 19, 25. In cell No. 5 were five males, of the ages of 
9, 10, 22, 22, 48. The impropriety of thus mingling the infant with the 
adult, especially before trial, when suspicion only can attach, was here, 
in one instance at least, most painfully exhibited. On'e of the youths in 
the last-named company burst into tears at iny approach to him, and 
positively declared his innocence of the petit larceny with which he was 
charged, asserting that the other boy had put it upon him as a means of 
his own escape. But he was incarcerated for weeks, and perhaps for 
months, (for justice is well known to be often very slow,) without a 
friend or a book, a decent bed, unwashed,- unkempt, and in total idle- 
ness, uninstructed in anything but the depraved thoughts and language 
of "his older and more vicious room-males, to whom he was compelled to 
listen as to a teacher in school. , 

Even supposing this lad to be guilty of the crime alleged, there was 
not only no possibility of his improvement in morals under such circum- 
stances, but the lessons he would there learn could not but increase his 
vicious propensities 5 while if, as he strenuously asserted, he is the inno- 
^cent victim of another's villainy, he will most likely carry with him on 
his exit from the jail a species of knowledge to which he Wad before a 
stranger, and which will probably create in him a desire for evil ooursetf; 
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in otber words, the State will have made a crumnal, when it ought to 
have preserved a good citizen. 

Btit a sadder feature still of this jail was the sentiment entertained 
by the jailor on this subject. Upon remonstrating with him Against the 
practice of confining the old and young together, he denied that any harm 
could arise from it, or if so, he asserted the belief that the Injury would 
be to the oMer prisoners, for the younger ones were in his judgment 
fhe most expert and vicious. He did not believe that prisons could be 
made places of reform, and, to quote his own words, " theories are not 
BO good as practice, they always fail." 

Vicious as the moral government of this jail is thus seen to be, its 
material arrangement and condition are no better. The yard of the jail 
having no enclosure excef^t a lorn picket fence, which a child may leap 
0ver, communication through the windows is unlimited and unrestrict- 
able. The windows are treble barred with iron, but the bars are set in 
wood, and by a common knife they may be easily loosened from their 
iastenings, and an accomplice may supply the necessary tools^ even in 
broad day light. But escapee by that method would be unnecessarily 
troo&lesome, as has been . proved on more than one occasion. A former 
sheriff informed us that during his sheriffalty he lost eight prisoners in 
three weeks, by their dropping down through the water closet and 
working their way through the wall of tlie privy vault, which is on & 
level with the adjacent yard. By the same process two more escaped 
in September, 1862, ahd again, on the 26th of July in the present year, 
4 more achieved their freedom through the same apeiliure. These facts 
require no comment to show the inefficiency of the arrangement and 
management. 

The only employments furnished the inmates are wood-sawing, white- 
washing, &c., in which of cAurse the smallest fraction of their time is 
^gaged, the residue being given to total idleness. The wood-sawing, 
however, must, in this jail, occupy a comparatively large portion of the 
prisoners' time, if we are to judge from the manner in which the cells 
are warmed. A more expensive and dangerous arrangement has not 
fallen under observation in any other institution. A box stove is placed 
in each of the 10 rooms or cells, and of these the prisoners themselves 
have the care, with the fire at immediate command, to consume little or 
much as they please. This is certainly the very ^reverse of economy, 
while the opportunity for accidental or intentional conflagration is Of 
course decupled. The cells are about 12 feet square. 
' In the means of moral and intellectual culture this prison is as defi- 
cient as in the other particulars mentioned, there being iio library, no 
secular instruction even of the young, no preaching either by official or 
▼olnntary effort. The same negative condition pertains to its sanitary 
management. The odor of the cells was very foul, owing to the night 
tabs being retained in them all the time, and oft times uncovered. The 
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ftirangements for ablation amount to alraoat nothJDg^, a large bOffli^ 
lueing pointed out as the only means of batliing, and we were informed 
tfaat there was not a towel in the jail. No attonttoa is given to shaving 
and hair cutting, except on firat admission if vefoitn require it, and there 
IB no system about washing the prisoners' clothe* or bedding. No other 
Bieans of ventiUtios exist than by the cell windows. No lighlB are 
allowed at night, the jailor himself preferring darkness, as, according 
to his own statement, it facilitates his watching, The dnngeon and 
chain are thQ only punishments, and these only used in cases of boisterous 
intoxication. , 

The only means by which a prisoner taken suddenly ill at night oan 
oommanicate with the keeper is by rattling with a tin cup, a movement ' 
which it was stated is often done deceptively. 

From the foregoing account it will be very readily inferred that thifl 
is not a modern structure, the principles observed in its arrangements, 
both eiternal and internal, belonging more to the past century than to 
t^e present. It was, in fact, erected about 50 years ago, and consider- 
ing the comparative wealth and population of the county, it is to be 
regarded as anything but creditable to its public and pbilanthropio 
spirit. 

Deficient as it may be in structural and economic arrangements, cir- 
cnmstances due chieSy to the want of knowledge on these points at the 
period of its erection, there can be no excuse for the defects of manage- 
ment which are so apparent. So greatly are the interests of the inmatea 
neglected by the officials in charge, that even the regularly appointed 
physician makes no regular visits, and sometimes when called refuses 
to come, and the jailor often prescribes for the ailments of the prisoners 
according to bis o>va crude and wholly uneducated ideas of medical 
practice, procures the mdicines at the apothecary's, and charges it to the 
county. The expenses of medicine and medical attendance annually are 
about SI 5. 

It is due to justice to say that the condition -of this institution baa 
engaged the attention of some intelligent people in the county, and & 
change in its location, which would of course involve the necessity of a 
new edifice, is strongly advocated by a number. That the present build- 
ing is utterly unfit for its original purpose is manifest, and were it even 
possible, which it probably is not, by any alteration to adapt it properly 
to the demands of modern enligliteument, the cost of so doing would 
undoubtedly be equal to an entire new structure. 

It is to be hoped that the humanity and patriotism of the people of 
Saratoga county, to say nothing of their self-respect, will soon stimulate 
them to the determination to rectify this gross violation of propriety 
and justice, by appropriating the present jail to some other purpose and 
erecting one more in accordance with the lights of modern advancem ent 
believing, as wc do, that a saving both of money and crime will re^^H 
therefrom. ^^H 
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It Jb the opinion of maoiy of the moet intelligp6nt inbabitantB of the 
^eoimtjy that the location o(, the priaoa shoold' be changed from Ballfttou 
to Saratoga Springs, as far more convenient for its business, equaUyt 
•aooessible from' the distant parts of the- ooontj, more likely to secure 
the ofiScial, moral and sanitary supenrision of which it now standa so 
much in heed, and that it could there be conducted with much greater 
economy, both of money and the time of those having business relation^ 
with its inmates. The village of Ballston, once the great center of 
attraction for its health-giving waters, hasJn the course of time yielded to 
the superior claims of the village of Saratoga Springs, and though siiU 
netaining it^ nominal title as the capital of the county, it is far outstrip- 
ped by its rival in extent of population and business. If we take the: 
census returns of these places as the basis of adjudgment on the question 
of removal, it will be seen to be nearly three to one in its favor, the 
population of Ballston being about 2,500, and of Saratoga Springs 7,000. 
Itis also stated that the number of criminals sent from Saratoga Springs 
equals those from all the rest of the county besides. The saving of 
tnmsportation alone would therefore seen^ to be a conclusive financial 
reason for the change. 

45. Schenectady County. 

. Prison BuUding.-^ThiB, both in respect to arrangements and secorityy 
or rather want of security, was fully described in last year's report, and 
BO change has taken place since. A new jail is greatly needed. 

EmpLoyment €f Pnsoneri.-^There is none but cleaning and white- 
washing. 

MeoM of Intellectual CW/ttre.-^No library belongs to the prison, and 
no instruction is given to the prisoners. The sheriflf lends his papers to 
them, and has often loaned them books, but they abuse them so much 
that he " has got sick of it" < 

Bdigious Instruction, — ^There is but one Bible in the jaiL No preach- 
izig, and no individual effort. The American Messeikger, sent through 
the Association, is received. 

• The Dietary,' — The prisoners have three meals a day in summer, and 
two in winter. They are supplied from the sheri£Pb own table. 

Sanitary Condition, — The health of the prison was reported to us as 
generally excellent. One death occurred, but it was from suicide. There 
was also one case of dysentery. The diseases most prevalent here as 
elsewhere are tremens and venereal. 

Cleanliness, — Water is carried in every morning, and, if necessary, at 
other times. It is optional with the prisoners to wash or not. Soap and 
towels, are provided, but not combs. No means of bathing. The pris« 
oners' clothing is washed weekly. No regular time for washing the 
blankets. This, we were told, is done *' when they look dirty.'' The 
jail is whitewashed twice a year. 
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Lighiingrand Healing. — Sufficiently lighted bj the sun during the day, 
but no light furnished at night The male ward by a coal stoyey the 
female by a wood stove. 

i!>i8ctpZtne.*-Locking the prisoners in their cells and* chaining Uiem, 
if they attempt to break out, are the only punishments. 

Sadden Illnesi at Night. — ^A noise in the jail can readily be heard hy 
the sheriff, who sFeeps with his own door open. 

Separation of the Sexes, — They ure separated hy a thick wall, and can* 
not easily converse together. > 

\ Classification. — None. 

Insanity. — Two insane persons committed for safe keeping. One of 
them was sent .to the, county house, and the other was given into the 
care of friends. 

46. SCHOHABIE COUNTT. 

Employment of the Prisoners. — They have none, except to clean the 

jail. 
. Means of JSducation, — No library, no instruction. The sheriff supplies 
the prisoners with his newspapers. 

Means of Religious InstnLction.-^There is a Bible in each corridor. 
They are seldom read, but they are not torn or defaced as they often are 
in other jails. There is never any preaching in the jail, nor iB there any 
iadividual effort for the reformation of the criminals. 

The Prison Dietary. — There is no regular bill of fare; the prisoners 
are fed from the sheriff's table* whetever ho has, they have. They have 
three ineals a day the year round. 

/Sanitary Condition (f the Prison. — There have been no cases of sick- 
ness except one of venereal disease and one of fever, both of which were 
contracted before entering the prison. One woman cf weak intelleet 
caught a fever by* sleeping on the floor of the jail, of which she died. 
One man died of inflammation of the lungs. He was a horse thief, and 
had frozen his feet and contracted the disease before entering the prison; 
in fact, he was in the last stages of disease wben committed. The prison 
is damp,, ill-ventilated, and unhealthy, but no actual disease appears to 
have been engendered by it. , 

Cleanliness. — The jail is not clean, nor has it been whitewashed this 
year. The sheriff intends to new ceil the iijterior, after whidi, he says^ 
he will whitewash it. Water is carried into it both for drinking and 
washing in pails. The prisoners are supplied with tin basins to wash 
in, and they are compelled to wash when they neglect to do so them- 
selves. Soap, combs, razors and coarse towels, are provided by the 
county. There are no facilities for bathing the whole person. The 
prisoners' clothes are washed once a week. Their sheets and pillow 
cases are also washed once a week, and their blankets as often as they 
require it. 
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* tj^fkling, — ^There are Endows in both the large cells, 28 inches by 
ST inches; the two smaller ones have none. There are also four win- 
dows in each corridor. They are not allowed to have any light at 
night. 

: Mealing, — There is one wood stove in et^h hall. 
.Discipline. — ^The jail has one dark cell, but it is never used as a pun- 
ishment. No punishment has ever been inflicted by the present sherifT, 
and none has been required. 

Sudden Illness cU Night. — ^The jail is separate from the jailor's rei^- 
dence, and in case of sudden sickness occurring in the night, no help 
ijould be obtained. 

8eparalion of the Sexes. — This is effectually secured, so that no inter-- 
course can be had. 

Classification. — ^There is none attempted, except that the most danger- 
ous prisoners are put into the lower corridor, and the least dangerous ' 
in the upper. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1869. It is built of stone, and is 42 
feet long, and 32 feet wide. It is divided into two stories, which ha#re 
no communication on the inside ; the upper one being entered from a 
stairway on the outside. It has six cells fitted with wooden bedsteads 
below, and iron swing bedsteads up stairs. The corridors above and 
"Below are six feet wide. 

Security of the Prison. — ^Jhere have been no escapes during the past 
J^ar, but previously there have been many, ' The lock on the outer door 
of the upper hall only shoots about one-eighth of an inch into the catch. 
One evening as the jailor's wife went out, a prisoner put a piece of 
wood into the catch when her back was turned, and she supposed she 
)iad locked the doorp ; he pulled it open, knocked her down, and ran off. 
Other escapes have been made by sawing the bars of the exterior grat- 
ings. The locks of this jail are all very imperfect, and may be easily 
picked. 

47. Schuyler County. 

Employment of the Prisoners.-*-Thej saw woo^, and whitewash and 
clean the jail. They are not compelled to do so, but do it voluntarily. 
- Means of Intellectual Culture. — ^There is no library. The sheriff sup- 
plies them with papers, and the ** American Messenger" is .regularly re- 
ceived. No secular instruction is imparted. 

' Means of Bdigious Culture. — There was but one Bible in the jaiL 
There is no preaching, and no individual effort for the religious welfare 
of the prisoners. 

. Prison Z>ietory.-7-Breakfast : Corn bread, meat and potatoes. Tea ia 
4ilowed once a week to prisoners that are well, and every day to the 
sick. Dinner ; wheat bread, with meat and potatoes, and such vegeta- 
bles as are in season. 

[Assem. No. 62.] 22 
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Sanitary Condition. — ^There have been no deaths in the prison this 
year, and no sickness requiring the services of a physician. The only 
ventilation in the cells is a three-inch hole in each; the odor is unpleasant, 
but it seems to produce no ill effects upon the health of the prisoners. 

Cleanliness, — There is a Trell and cistern in th6 yard, from which the 
prisoners arc supplied With washing and drinking water in pails. It 
might be introduced within the jail with very little trouble or expense/ 
Tin basins, soap, towels, and razors are provided. The prisoners are 
. compelled to wash daily. No arrangements for bathing the whole per- 
son. The jailor does not wash for the prisoners ; they depend wholly on 
their friends for clean clothea. The sheets and pillow cases are washed 
once in two weeks. The jail is kept clean. 

Lighting. — There are four large windows upon each side of the prison. 
The prisoners are allowed lights, if they pay for them themselves, but 
no lights are furnished by the county. 

Heating. — One of the corridors is furnished with a wood stove and one 
with a coal stove. 

I- I 

Discipline. — The prisoners are locked in their cells, and sometimes 
chained to the floor, when disorderly. These punishments are very sel- 
dom resorted to. ^ 

Sudden Illness at Night. — The jailor can easily hear any knocking on 
the cell door at night. 

Separation of the Sexes.— They can converse together, but cannot see 
each other. 

Classification. — ^There is no classification whatever. 

Prison Building. — The jail was erected in 1854, and is 60 feet by 60 
feet. It is built of brick and appears to be a very substantial" struc- 
ture. It was intended for two tiers of cells, but oi^ly one is yet built 
Tlfere are now eight cells, four on each side ; each cell is eight feet by 
four and a half feet, and nine feet high. The jailor's residence is in the 
front part of the building. 

Security. — ^Pour persons broke jail during the past year. Daring the 
preceding year some prisoners had taken up the stones under their cell 
doors, and thus obtained access into the room below, from which they 
easily effected an egress. These four men followed in their track before 
the repairs were finished. It is now securely repaired, and it is believed 
that no more escapes will be made in that direction. On one of the cor- 
ridors, a new ceiling of boiler iron has been put up during the present 
year, which makes it very secure. The ceiljng of the other corridor is 
of three hemlock boards, which could be very easily penetrated by any 
woman that chose to attempt an escape. The gratings to the outside 
windows are single, and this is the weakest point in the jail. 
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48. Seneca County. 

For information touching the two jails in this county, one of which is 
at Waterloo and the other at Ovid, reference is made to the report of 
last year. There is nothing of special interest to add to the statements 
made in that report. Both jails are miserable concerns, totally unfit by 
their arrangements and want of security for the purposes of prisons, 
and ought to be immediately replaced by new ones. The honor and 
interest of the county demand this ; and so do humanity, civilization, 
and religion. 

49. Steuben Countt. 

Employment of Prisoners, — None, except whitewashing and cleaning 
the jail. 

Means of Education. — N 3 library, and no secular instruction. The 
sheriff gives the prisoners the newspaper which he takes when he is 
done with it, and this is all the reading matter that they have access to. 

Beligious Cxdture. — ^The jail is not supplied with Bibles, not a single 
copy being found in it. There is no preaching, and no religious or be- 
nevolent individual ever visits it. 

Prison Dietary, — Breakfast : Fried pork and potatoes, or boiled beef 
and potatoes, (principally pork in summer and beef in winter,) With 
bread and coffee or milk. Dinner : Same as breakfast, except that there 
is no coffee or milk. Supper : Mush and milk or molasses. This is in 
summer ; only two meals are given in winter. 

Sanitary Condition, — No deaths have occurred during the past year. 
There have been no cases of delirium tremens, and but two of venereal 
disease. There have been a few cases of bowel complaints, but it has 
been quite as healthy within the prison as it has without. The location 
of the jait is healthy with respect to soil and position, but it is surround- 
ed by a high fence, which prevents access of air to the lower part. 
There is no provision internally for ventilation ; the flagging is laid di- 
rectly ufTon the soil^ and is damp. There is a privy in each corridor, and 
night tubs are kept in each cell. No unpleasant odor was detected. The 
health of the prisoners is much better than would be supposed from the 
arrangements. 

Cleanliness. — ^The jail requires to be wholly rebuilt in order to fit it 
for ^e purposes for which it was designed. It is kept in as clean a 
condition as perhaps it can be, as now situated. The sheriff and jailor 
both are efficient and humane men, but they cannot with all zeal keep 
anch a jail as that* is in the condition that it ought to be. Water is 
pumped through the grating into a barrel in the jail, which is always 
kept fhll. If the prisoners are very filthy on being committed, they are 
required to wash themselves, but after this it is left optional with them 
whether to wash or not. Soap and coarse towels are provided for them 
but combs are not. There are no means for bathing, shaving or hair 
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cutting provided. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week, and 
the bedding once in two weeks. 

Lighting. — There are two external windows in each corridor, making 
four in all, 4 feet by 2 feet. There are two additional windows opening 
into an adjoining le£Ai-to, which admit air but not light. The only light 
in t^e cells comes from the corridors through the grated doors. No 
lights are allowed at night. 

Heating. — There is one large stove in the prison below ; one above in 
the women's prison, and one in the debtor's prison. 

Discipline. — No punishments are used, except confinement to the cell, 
and sometimes they are shackled and chained. No moral means are 
used to secure good order. 

Sudden Illness.— The jailor can easily hear any knocking on the cell 
doors at night. No case of sudden illness has occurred in which he has 
not promptly heard the alarm. 

Separation of Sexes. — ^They cannot see each other, but the women's 
prison is directly over the men's, and they can converse through the 
stove-pipe hole. Their conversation is described as beiiig exceedingly 
improper and corrupting, but there is no way to prevent it as the prison 
is now arranged. 

Classijication. — None is attempted, except that debtors and witnesses 
are kept in a room by themselves up stairs. The tried and untried, the 
young and old are all kept together in the lower prison. , 

Insanity. — One man, who was undoubtedly insane and charged with 
murder, was committed to this prison during the past year. He is now 
in the State lunatic asylum. 

Prison Building. — Erected about the year 1844. It is of wood, and 
is 37 feet by 39 feet, exclusive of the jailor's house, ^hich is in front. 
It has two stories, each story having two corridors. There are four 
cells in each corridor of the lower prison, each seven by three feet six 
inches, and seven feet eight inches high. Each corridor has a privy 
connected with it. The upper prison is divided into two corridors, each 
having two cells eight feet by nine feet and seven feet high. The exte- 
rior corridor is used as a prison for debtors and witnesses, and the inte- 
rior for women, who cannot be brought in or out without passing 
through the men's apartment. 

Security. — Two prisoners have escaped during the past year by fig- 
ging through the privy. Several persons had previously escaped in the 
same way; but it is now secured by very heavy flag stones, and it is 
believed that this mode of escape is now completely blocked up. Others 
have escaped by digging under the foundiation,.and others have cut 
through the wall, which is of timber. The aoors ai^ fastened with pad- 
locks, which can be easily picked or broken. The jail is very inseoure 
in all respects, and would offer no obstacle to the efforts of an expert 
burglar. Nothing but great vigilance on the part of the officers cpuld 
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ir^taiQ even the inexpert inmates from escaping. The bedsteads are of 
iron and swing on the cell wall. The supervisors ought to build a new 
jail on the modern plan at once. 

60, Suffolk Couutt. 

Emphymeni of Prisoners. — No occupation whatever is provided for 
them. They whitewash the prison twice a year, and sometimes saw a 
little wood. 

Means of Tntdledual Culture* — ^There is no prison library, and no secu- 
lar instruction is ever imparted to them. The sheriff sometimes supplies 
them with newspapers. * 

Means of Religious (7itttterc.— There are no Bibles in the prison. There 
is no preaching, and no personal efforts are made for the religious im- 
provement of the prisoners. 

The Prison Dietary. — There is no regular bill of fare. The most usual 
breakfast is salt fish and potatoes, with rye bread. Dinner: ^alt 
meat, potatoes and other vegetables. Supper: bread and molasses or 
mush and milk. They give three meals a day, except Sunday, when 
only two meals are given, 

SanUary Condition. — ^The interior is very damp, and the cells are dark. 
The cause of this dampness is very well Explained in last year's report. 
The pnsoners suffer a good deal from dyspepsia and more from rheumat- 
ism. Tliere has been no case ^f fever in the jail for seventeen years, 
and but one case of consumption originating within its walls. With 
the above named exceptions, there is very little disease in the jail. 

deaadiness. — ^The water for drinking and ablution is carrkd in in pails. 
Tin pans are provided to wash in. They are, however, allowed to do 
as tfaey please about using them. Soap and razors are furnished, but no 
towels. There are no means of bathing the whole person. Their clothes 
are washed as often as the prisoners desire, but the bedclothes are never 
washed. The jailor says that the prisoners tear them up before they 
get dirty. Nothing but blankets are given to them. The bedsteads are 
of iron of very poor quality, and are frequently torn to pieces by the 
prisoners.* 

51, SuiojiYAN CouNxr, 

InteUtc^uoL OvMure. — ^There is no library belonging to the prison, and 
no secular instruction is ever given to the inmates. The sheriff some- 
times lends tljem his own books, but many prisoners tear and otherwise 
injure them. He also lends them his newspapers after he is done with 
them. They read these with avidity, and rarely harm them. 

Religious Instruction. — There are no Bibles in the jail. There is never 
any preaching, nor any individual effort for the reformation of the pris- 

* The re^port on tlua «oimty U incomplete^ owing to the Ioab of • jMige of copy in the 
^Midi of tlM printer. 
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oners. They are almost as far removed from every species of christian 
influence, while they are in the jail, as though they were in the center 
of the kingdom of Dahomey. 

Prison Dietary, — The jailor's wife informed us that the prisoners have 
no regular prison diet, but tjiat they are fed from her own table; that 
they always have butter with their bread, and pies and cakes as often 
as the family have them. There were no prisoners in the jail that we 
could examine with respect to their diet; but we were told by others. in 
Monticello that the food of the prisoners was inferior in quality and 
insufficient in quantity. On further questioning them, none of them 
asserted that they knew these facts of their own knowledge, bnt only 
by hearsay. Such evidence is of course not sufficient to invalidate the 
direct testimony of the sheriff's wife. We only notice the rumors, that 
public attention may b^ called to the matter, and that next year the 
community may be prepared either to exculpate the jailor or to prove 
distinctly any dereliction of duty of which he may be guilty. 

Sanitary Condition. — We have seen many bad, unwholesome jails in 
this State, but we think that this is decidedly the worst of all. If the 
architect had deliberately planned a building with the express purpose 
of violating every hygienic lapw, he could not have been more aucc^ssful 
than he has been. The cells are without ventilation, dark, damp and 
small. The corridor is narrow, and th€ floor is about four feet below 
the surface of the ground. Yet, notwithstanding all this, and although 
the prisoners lose flesh rapidly, while in confinement, there have been 
only three cases of sickness during the year. Two of these were vene- 
real cases, and one was a mild intermittent fever, which had been con- 
tracted before his comipittal. There has not been a single case of 
delirium tremens, during the year. 

Cleanliness.-^l^hQ jail is not kept as clean as it should be; it has not 
been whitewashed the present year. It is said to be free from bed bugs. 
The water for drinking and washing is carried in in tin pails. Tin hand 
basins, coarse towels, and razors are furnished, but soap and combs are 
, included in the jailor's bill for board, and are not directly paid for by the 
county. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week. The sheets 
every other week, and the qirilts when dirty. No pillow cases are al- 
lowed. There are no bedsteads in the five lower cells; the beds lie on 
the damp floor. 

Lighting. -^hexQ are two large windows in the corridor, 1 feet by %\ 

feet, and two smaller ones 12 inches by 14 inches, secured by single 

. gratings of soft /iron. No light is allowed at night except as a special 

indulgence, when candles are given at the expense of the sheriff, as 

stated by his wife. 

Seating. — The corridor of the lower cells has one wood stove, which 
we should not suppose would make the prisoners in the lower cells com- 
fortable in cold weather. There is also a wood stove in the Urge double 
upper cell, which appears to be adequate. 
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Discipline, — ^When the prisoners are refractory, they are hand-cuffed 
and shackled. This has been done twice during the past year. No 
moral means are used to secure good order. 

Sudden Illness^. — The prisoners can easily make the jailor aware, if 
they are taken sick at night. 

Separation of the Sexes, — They are isolated when the men are confined 
to their cells, but when they are in the corridor, they can see each other 
and converse together. 

Insanity, — One insane man was committed to the jail for safe keep- 
ing. The jailor's wife said that the man's friends put him there in the 
hope that it would cure his malady, and because it was cheaper than 
sending him to an asylum. She said there was no committal by a mag- 
istrate nor any form of process whatever. This man hung himself in 
his cell. Another insane person was also lodged there in the same way, 
and, strange to say, he actually got well and was discharged cured. We 
called the attention of the district attorney to these cases, but he thought 
(though he was not sure) that both of these men had beek regularly 
committed by a magistrate. If the jailor's wife is correct, the confine- 
ment was censurable. 

Prison Building, -^^rected in 1844, the old one having been destroyed 
by fire. It is built of stone, and is 38 feet by 14. It occupies one side 
of the basement of the court house. The lower part has five dismal cells, 
6 feet 8 inches by 8 feet, and 7 feet high; each door is made of hoop iron 
and secured by a padlock with a thin hasp. There are two cells above 
these, one of which is of the same size as the lower ones; the other is 14 
feet square, but 'divided by a boatd partition. There is a wooden bed- 
stead in each of these apartments, and a table in one of them. 

Security of the Prison. — There is really nothing secure about it ; any 
expert jail-breaker could go out of it in two hours. The cell doors are 
80 thin that a very short crow-bar would break them, or a case-knife 
would cut them. Two have escaped during the past year, and a year 
has rarely passed since it was built, that more or less have not broken 

• through and absconded. Some have dug through the walls, others have 
broken the locks, and others have sawed through the bars. Four es- 
caped as the jailor was entering the door, and in fact almost every kind 
of jail- breach known has been successfully effected. Last year the board 

• of supervisors were obliged to pay a bill of one hundred and twenty-four 
dollars for watchmen to keep the prisoners in. The county, for its own 

' credit, ought to erect a new jail at once, where its prisoners can be 
lodged without injury to their health, and with perfect security. 

52. Tioga County. 

Employment of Prisoners, — None except to sweep and scrub the flooM,, 
' and make their beds. 

Means of Intellectual Culture, — There is no library in the prison^ The- 



sheriff glides them bis old newspapers^ which they read with gteat inter- 
ast. No secular instraction is iraparted. 

Means of JRdigious CwZ/wre.-^Bibles are supplied -for each cell by the 
connty Bible Society, but the prisoners tear and matilate them rery 
often. There is never any preaching. Mr. H. D. Pinney, a beneyole^^t 
layman, sometimes viaitid the prison, talks wifli the pris<»iers, and 
^ves them tracts, which are generally read. The '^liessesger'' re- 
ceived. 

Prinon Dietary, — ^Breakfast : pork, potatoes ind hreadL Dimmer : 
Pork and beans or salt beef, or fresh beef made^ittloysoap, with potatoep. 
Snpper : mnsh and milk, or bread and milk. 

Sanitary Condition. — ^The officers testify that the jail is healthy, and 
that there is very little disease in it, except venereal and delirinm tre^ 
mens. Men are generally better in health when they are discharged 
than when they are received. Yet the feoce arpnnd the prison yard 
overtops th^ windows of the prison. The direct rays of the «Bn cs^n 
enter it b«t for a very small part of the day. Theare is no vent^ation, 

. and the odor is bad. Such conditions usually induce disease, but wby^ 
they iail to do so in this jail is more than we can tell. 

Cleanliness. — There is a pump and sink 4n the main corridor, which is 
«tsed for ablution, but <^drinking .water is carried in tn pails. The ceVs 
are made of oak planks, the cracks of which furnish a secure harbor fpr 
vermin. We should suppose it impossible to exclude them, yet the 
prisoners say they are not incommoded by them. Plenty of wash-^baans 
find towels 'are provided by the county, and the prisoners are compelled 

. to wash tl\emselvcs. A razor is furnished them^, and they are obliged 
to shave once a week. There ar^ no couveniences for bathing. The 
prisoners' clothes are washed once a week, and also *their sheets and 
pillow-cases. Their quilts are washed twice a year. In this, and two 
or three adjoining counties, quilts are provided for the prisoners instead 
of blankets. They absorb odors, are difficult to wash, aad are not as 
economical as blankets. They ought never to be used } and those in 
use here should be replaced by woolen blankets as fast as they wear 

out. 

Lighting. — ^There are three large windows on each side of the corridors, 
secured by iron gratings ; and on the inside there is a solid shutter of 
boiler iron, between the inner shutter and the outer grating there is. a 
glass window. 

Heating. — ^The jail is warpied by one stove in the outer corridor. This 
seemed to us insufficient. 

Discipline. — ^The only punishment administered is locking prisoners 
in their cells, and sometimes chequing them. No moral means are used 
to preserve order. 

Sudden Illness. — The jailor can hear the prisonetis -very easily, wh^n 
ifcbey ^nock on their cell doors. 
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Separation of tiie .Seam^-^The men are lacfc^ in one corridor and the 
women in the other ; but the former occupy the transverse corridor ia 
the day time, and can «ee and converse with the women as much as they 
please through the grated door. 

QasHi/ication, — T}iere is none whatever ; all sorts herd together, ai^ 
as the prison is too small, they are often put two in a cell. 
. Prison Building, — Erected in 1851. It is of wopd, and is .40 fe^t 
square, with a house for the jailor in front. The prison has a transverse 
{X)rridor 12 feet wide, which fjs used by the men as a day room. There 
are two corridors opening out of this, in one of which the women are 
kept, and the men are locked at night in the other. The side corridors 
lare separated from the transverse corridor by iron grated doors. There 
are 4 cells and a privy in each corridor ; the odor of the latter was not 
iQQensive. The cells are 9 feet by 10 feet, and 8. feet high. They aoe 
made of 3 inch oak plank, lined with boiler iron, and are furnished with 
iron bedsteads. 

Security, — The jail is, in our judgment, very insecure. No expert 
burglar would require more than three hour^ of darkness to work out of 
it. The locks might be picked without the least diflSculty. There are 
no bannisters to the stairs leading. into the second tier of cells, and the 
railing roui^d the upper gallery is very low. These are both traps for ^ 
the jailor, which some day may cost him his life. There have been no 
escapes during the pabt year, but this exemption must either be ob* 
tained by the extra vigilance of the jailor or the disinclination of the 
prisoners to escape. The jail has been repeatedly broken out of by 
digging through the wall. It is not whitewashed as often as it ought 
to be, nor is its condition as clean as is desirable ; nor indeed can it 
well be kept clean under existing circumstances. The only remedy is 
to build a new edifice, which that wealthy county ought to do at once. 

53. Tompkins CouKrr. 

Employment of the Prisoners. — They do the necessary cleaning to 
the jail, and saw the wood used for fuel j besides this they have no em- 
ployment. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library in the prison. The 
sheriff supplies the prisoners occasionally with papers, and with books 
when they desire them. There is no secular instruction imparted. 

Means of Religious Culture, — ^The county supplies the prisoners with 
Bibles, but they often tear them. At the time of our visit the jailor 
could find but one, and that was mutilated. They have no preaching. 
Once or twice*^ benevolent individual has been there to talk with the 
prisoners. They received him with much civility. 

Prison Dietary. — For breakfast and dinner, the men have fresh and 
sometimes salt meat, with wheat bread. The women have coffee in 
addition. For supper they have mush and molasses or mush and milk. 
At every meal they have as much as they desire. 
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Sanitary Condition, — There have been no deaths, and no diseases have 
originated within the prison. The cells, like almost all prison cells, are 
very badly ventilated; prisoners could hardly be kept in them for any 
great length of time without being made sick. The only provision for 
ventilation is a tube about four inches in diameter, which communicates 
with two cells; and the cells in the upper story are ventilated with a 
two inch auger hole. In other respects, the sanitary condition of the 
prison is passable. 

Cleanliness, — Water for cleaning and drinking is carried in in pails, 
though it might be easily introduced by pipes from the outside. Tin 
basins are supplied for washing, as are soap, combs, towels and razors. 
The prisoners are compelled to wash daily. Their clothes are washed 
once a week, their sheets and pillow cases once a week, and their quilts 
twice a year. The jail is not whitewashed as often as is desirable, nor 
is it kept as clean as it ought to be. The night tubs are emptied daily, 
but the conveniences for cleaning them are not suflBcient. 

Lighting. — The corridors are well lighted by large windows. One 
gas burner is kept lighted in each outside hall, and candles are allowed 
till 8 o^ clock in tte evening. 

Heating, — There are four stoves for burning wood; one in each hall. 

Discipline. — When prisoners misbehave, they are locked up in their 
cells, and in extreme cases they are shackled. Neither of these punish- 
ments is often inflicted. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — The jailor can hear a rapping on the door of 
the cell at any time of the night. 

Separation of the Sexes.— ^The men and women can converse together, 
but cannot see each other. 

Classificaiion. — ^This jail is divided into four compartments, and would 
thus admit of a classification of the prisoners, but none is ever made. 

Insanity. — One man was committed for safe .keeping, and sent to the 
asylum at Utica. Another man was committed for murder, who was 
proved to be insane. He was also sent to Utica asylum. One woman, 
who was confined for murder at the time of our visit, claims to have been 
insane when she committed the deed. Her case is given in detail in a 
former part of this report. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1852. It is built of blue stone, and the 
exterior has quite an imposing appearance of strength; but, on examin- 
ation, the appearance is, found to be illusory. The total dimensions of 
the whole building are 66 feet by 45 feet. The jailor's hoiise is in the 
front part, the prison proper in the rear. There are t^^. transverse cor- 
ridors — one above, the other below. A lateral corridor opens into either 
end of the transverse corridor, making, as it were, four jails. There 
are five cells in each of the lower lateral corridors. Each of the cells 
ifl arched, and the partitions between them are of timber. Some of them 
are fitted with iron swing beds, others have none. There are eighteen 
night cells. 
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Security. — There have been no escapes during the year. The doors 
are of cast iron and very strong, but the hinges are secured by long 
wrought iron bolts which can be sawed through very easily. When 
this is done, the door can be at once forced open. This very weak point 
should be immediately remedied. Only one of the lateral corridors is 
supplied with double gratings, and in this one b6th are of soft iron, one 
of which should be replaced by chilled iron. The locks are very good 
ones. The exterior walls are so poorly built that they require to be 
lined with boiler iron to make them secure. The transverse corridors 
have railings so low at either end that a jailor might readily be thrown 
over them before he could defend himself. There should also be a sewer, 
into which the night tubs could be emptied without going out of the 
jail. These means of security should be at once adopted at any cost 
that may be required. 

54. Ulster County. 

The jail-of this county, situated at Kingston, was inspected on the 
9th of August. It received 540 persons during the year ending October 
1, 1863. The average daily number of inmates is 20, though as many 
as 40 have been incarcerated at one time, compelling a duplication for 
each cell, the whole number of cells being 20. At the time of inspection 
there were in the prison eight males and one female, the latter eleven 
years of age, a witness in a murder case. Of the former, two were 
there on the charge of murder — one for trial and the other a case which, 
though having been under conviction for capital punishment, has excited 
no inconsiderable amount of sympathy in the minds of raiany of the best 
people of the town, from their belief in his irresponsibility on account of 
insanity. A new trial in his case has been ordered, which he awaits in 
the apparent conviction of his own innocence of guilt, though confessing 
to the act of homicide. 

Of the 540 admitted during the year, 62 were females — named on the 
books — though the actual number of individudls is not easy to ascertain, 
as several instances of repeated admissions occur, which are undistin- 
guished from the others, thus giving the population of the county an 
unnecessarily bad character. 

The book of entries of admissions is in this, as in many other places, 
though somewhat better than some, very imperfect, not only affording 
no means of ascertaining many items of great interest in relation to the 
prisoners, but also in direct violation of the statute law upon the 
subject. 

Of the social, educational, moral, and industrial relations of the pris- 
oners, or of the number of times of their arrest, there is, as before 
Btated, no record whatever. The only employment for them is the tran- 
sient cleaning of the apartments and halls, and except for the little 
reading supplied by the jailor in the form of newspapers, and to a 
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Th'$ uifiHUH for warming the prison are excellent, being by a fdmaoe 
in ih'; f;a^;mcnt, which supplies a current of wanned air through regis- 
ii'TM in (he fl'K;rs of the halls. This method is economical and wholesomei 
the lait«;r adjective needing qaalification only in reference to the source 
wherire the air is obtained, it being directly from the cellar, and is apt 
i^t he (charged with the dust of the coal and ashes which are deposited 
there. A Ci>ld air duct, connecting the chamber of the furnace directly 
with the outer air, would greatly improve the arrangement, at a very 
trifling expense. 

'J'he puiilMhinents employed are chains, privation of food, and a 
noiHortie dungeon under ground, the latter very seldom resorted to, which, 
In the opinion of the undersigned, it would be very unsafe to do for 
many hours at a time. 
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Prisoners taken sick at night can only obtain assistance by calling 
throngh the windows to the keeper, who sleeps near. 

Separate cells are the only meanB of separation of the sexes, but these 
being on oppositie sides of the same halls, with the doors immediately 
opposite each other, oral and visual communications may be uninter- 
tdpted. 

No insane persons have been admitted, except temporarily in transitu 
to other places. About one a ndbnth is sent to the Asylum at Utica 
from this county. Eight have been sent this year,*beiSides others to 
private institutions. 

The present building was erected in 1855, is biiilt of stone, immedi- 
ately adjoining the Oourt House, and is about 80 by 40 feet in dimen* 
slons. 

The number of escapes under the present sheriff have been five, three 
hy digging under the wall, and two by throwing a bed quilt over the 
turnkey, and boldly seizing the key. Two of them were recovered. 

The special incitements to crime here are the great number of lager 
beer saloons and its locality as the terminus of the Delaware &i Hudson 
Canal. 

55. Wabken County. 

Employment of Prisoners, — ^They have none, except cleaning and 
whitewashing the jail. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — There is no library belonging to the 
prison. The jailor lends th6m books and newspapers, which they gen- 
erally use with care. No secular instruction is imparted. 

Means of Rdigiotis Culture. — There are no Bibles in the prison, nor 
any preaching or individual efforts for the religious instruction of the 
prisoners. They are as effectually cut off from all Christian culture as 
though they were in a heathen land. There is no one to reprove, re- 
buke, admonish, or console them ; no one to lend them a helping hand if 
they desire to reform, or to procure them places or countenance if they 
wish to acquire an honest living. 

Prison Dietary, — ^The prisoners are fed from the deputy sheriff's own 
table, and live just as he does. There is no regular bill of fare. 

Sanitary Condition. — ^The prison is in the basement of the court-house, 
and is partly under ground. It is very damp, and quite unfit to be the 
abode of human beings. One of the prisoners alluded to in the report 
of last year is still in confinement, and has become a cripple in conse- 
quence of the unhealthiness of his cell. Another, who has been confined 
a much shorter time, is suffering from inflammatory rheumatism, caused 
by the dampness and vitiated air of his cell. There have been no deaths 
in the prison the past year. 

Cleanliness, — The water for washing and drinking is carried into the 
jail in pails from the outside. Washing their persons is not made ob- 
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ligatory on the prisoners, but they, generally do it volantarily. They 
are sapplied with tin basins and tbwels, bat soap and combs are sop* 
plied by the sheriff out of his own pocket ; the county allows nothing 
for these items. The sheriff also furnishes razors at his own expense. 
There are no means of bathing. The prisoners' clothes and bedding are 
washed once a week. They are supplied with cotton sheets and pillow- 
cases, and woolen blankets. The jail is free from vermin, but is not 
kept as well whitewashed nor as clean as it might and ought to be. 
The night tubs are emptied daily, but an unpleasant effluvium from 
them is very apparent. 

Lighting. — There is a window opening outside, and accessible at all 
times, in each cell, 14 inches by 18 inches. There is no regular rale 
about furnishing lights at night ; sometimes the sheriff allows them, and 
at other times refuses them ; sometimes they are required to exting^iBh 
them at 9 o'clock P.M., and sometimes they are left all night in the oelb. 

Heating. — Each cell has a wood stove in it Fires are necessarily 
kept up in them during the greater part of the year. 

Discipline. — No punishments, either moral or physical, are ever re- 
sorted to in this jail. 

Sudden Illness. — The keeper sleeps in the basement on the side of the 
corridor opposite to the door of the cell, and can easily hear a prisoner's 
call, if he becomes ill in the night. 

Separation of the Sexes. — ^The women's cell is contiguous to that of the 
men's, so that they cau converse without difficulty, although they cannot 
see each other. The jailor says that they do converse constantly, and 
their conversation is generally of the most corrupting character. 

Classification. — None whatever is attempted. 

Insanity. — One woman in a state of pregnancy was committed last 
year, who procured abortion within the jail. This was followed by sev- 
eral weeks of violent mania, but she recovered her sanity while she re- 
mained. It is supposed that the means of procuring the abortion were 
supplied by a confederate through the outer windows. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1835. As before stated, it occupies a 
portion of the basement of the court-house, and the portion occupied as 
a jail measures 25 feet by 13 feet. The rest of the basement is occupied 
by the jailor's family. There are two strong cells for men, and one 
weaker one in which women are confined. The cells are ten and a half 
feet by seven feet, and seven and a half feet high to the top of the arched 
roof. They are furnished with wooden bunks. 

Security. — ^The walls are of stone, two and a half feet thick, but the 
mason work is not good, and many small stones were used in its con- 
struction, so that it might be dug through by a prisoner supplied with 
the requisite tools. The cell doors are of oak plank, with iron gratingfS 
nailed on. The window of % one of the cells has double gratings ; the 
others have only single gratings of soft iron. There have been no 
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e.scape8 during the past year, but during the previous one tw6 prisoners 
dug through the wall of their cell ihto the cell. used for women, which 
was unlocked^ and thus effected their escape. The wooden bunks fur- 
nish them with the means of procuring very dangerous levers, though 
we did not learn that they had even been used for that purpose. 

56. Washington County. 

In some important particulars, this prison presents a striking and 
favorable contrast with most others visited by the undersigned. The jail 
register is m printed form, and the fullness of the record shows great 
faithfulness on the part of the sheriff, Mr. Benjamin F. McNett, and of 
his sou, Charles K McNett, whd is the immediate keeper, and also 
deputy sheriff. 

The bills of expenses of the jail include some interesting facts. In 
the first pla(3i3 there are no salaries, except for the physician, and that is 
but $12 per annum, and even at that moderate rate the office is a sine- 
cure, there having been up to the present time this year no call for the 
physiciaa's services. A few years since $200 a year was paid for medi- 
cal services. The office was subsequently let by contract at $50 per 
annum; iu the second year at. $15, and now at $12. The clothing for 
prisoners the last year cost $46; the beSding, $50; repairs, $10; prison- 
ers' washing, $50. For cleaning and whitewashing, $10 a month is 
allowed; and for heating, lime, chloride of lime, and other miscellaneous 
items, about $160 were expended. 

The present estimated value of the real estate is $6,000. The prison 
has no library of its own, but the sheriff generously supplies those de-* 
sirous of reading with magazines and papers of his own. There is 
neither secular nor religious instruction given, but there is a sufficient 
supply of Bibles. 

With a single exception, the sanitary management is well conducted, 
the exception being a water closet, enclosed in a box with a door, situ- 
ated in one corner of the corridor, which is very offensive, for want of 
sufficient water to keep it free, though it is washed out daily. 

The. prison is well lighted in thfe day time by windows, and at night 
the very unusual and humane privilege of light is allowed the prisoners 
in each cell of those desiring it, by which to ifead as long as they please. 
A member of the committee visited the jail at 10 P. M., and found the 
only prisoner who could read enjoying this privilege, with gratitude to 
the sheriff therefor. They, however, furnish their own candles. 

The preseut sheriff, though now in his third year of service, has had 
bat one occasion to punish a prisoner, and that was by chaining him 
down. 

The sexes, though females are very rarely found there, are separated 
by being placed in different stories of the building. No escapes are re- 
ported since last year. 
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Under its present management this prison presents a higblj com- 
mendable aspect, and the committee cordially endorses the ooncladiBg 
paragraph of last year's report upon it, riz: that it " has the appearance 
of careful and jadicioos attention from the keeper and the sheriff, who 
also seems to take a personal interest in the present comfcx't and Intiire 
welfare of the prisoners."' 

57. Wayne Couitit. 

Prison Building. — Described in last report^ and no change sincCr 
Erected in 1854. 

Emploympfii. — None except cleaning jail, Ac. 

Meam of InieUedual CuUure. — None, no books, no instmetioii. The 
sheriff loans his own books occasionally, and supplies daily papers. 

Bdigioui In^druction, — ^Tbe jail is supplied with Bibles by the Coiuty 
Bible Society. The number of copies at the time of our Tisit was diiee 
for the men and one for the women. Copies of the New York Etrangelist 
as well as of the American Messenger are supplied. More indiTidoal 
effort seems to be expended upon the prisoners here than in most of our 
jails. Two clergymen and some pious laymen hare cmlled repeatedly 
during the year, and labored for their spiritual benefit, with what resulU 
we are not able to state. 

The Dietary. — ^T wo meals. The number of prisoners being small, they 
are for the most part supplied from the sheriff's own table. They have 
genuine coffee in the morning, flavored with sugar and milk. They ha?a 
also buckwheat cakes once a day in winter, and meat with potatoes and 
beans twice a day; rather too good living for prisoners. 

Siniiary Condiiicn, — The physician of the jail has been called in but 
twice during the year. No death has occurred. 

Cleanliness. — The jail is supplied with water regularly twice a dsji 
and in summer three times, or more frequently if called for. There is a 
wash bowl in each apartment. Prisoners are required to wash them* 
selves daily. Soap, combs, and towels are provided, each prisoner hav- 
ing a towel to himself. There are no means of bathing, but a pail AiU 
of warm water is furnished for eacfi room on Sabbath morning. The 
clothing is washed weekly, and the bed blankets every two months. The 
straw iu the beds is changed once a year, and the ticks washed at the 
same time. The floors are scrubbed usually once a week, and the walk 
whitewashed once in two months. No bedbugs have ever been seen in 
the jail. 

Lighting. — ^The prison is abundantly lighted through the windows by 
day; but no lights are furnished at night Prisoners may provide thesir 
selves with lijrht, which in point of fact they commonly do. 

Beating. — By a furnace; but it is difficult to make the jail sufficiently 
warm in very cold weather. 

Discipline. — ^The only punishment used is locking in the cells. «Thi^ 
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however,' has been used brft three times in as many years. The govern- 
ment is by moral agencies, kind treatment and friendly 'counsel. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — The sheriflF sleeps so near that he can readily 
' hear prisoners when they speak. His bed room door and the outer door 
of the prison are left open at night. x, 

Separation of the Sexes. — The criminal department of the male prison 
is so situated that no intercourse with thef female prisoneis can take 
place. The debtor's room adjoins that of the women, from which it is 
separated only by a lath and^ plaster partition. Conversation can be 
readily held, to facilitate which, however, a hole is sometimes made 
through the wall. 

' Classificaiion. — In summer, the boys are generally kept by themselves; 
in the winter, no attempt at classifyiug is made. 

Insanity. — One insane pauper from Seneca county was committed for 
safe keeping, and returned to the same for support. A man, committed 
for murder, turned out to be insane, and was sent to the State asylum 
at'Utica. 

58. Westchestek County. 

EmploymeTit of Prispners. — ^They have no profitable occupation. They 
are sometimes employed in cleaning and whitewashing. Two men, on 
an average, are employed in the kitchen. The women are occupied 
part of the time in washing. The cells are whitewashed every fortnight; 
the prison walls twice a year. The floors are scrubbed twice a week. 
Last year the prisoners dug a sewer on the prison grounds worth $200. 

Means of Intellectual Culture. — Twenty-five or thirty volumes have 
been contributed by benevolent individuals in the neighborhood, of an 
historical and i-eligious character. A few read these works with inte- 
rest, but the greater number care nothing for them. The sheriff sup- 
plies them with newspapers, which are read with avidity. No secular 
instruction whatever is imparted. 

Religious Instruction.— Ohq Bible for ^ach cell is furnished by the 
County Bible Society, but they are often destroyed in mere wantonness. 
Rev. Mr. Rumney, of the Episcopal denomination, preaches every alter- 
nate Sabbath to the prisoners with much acceptance. There is no sys- 
tematic effort by laymen for the benefit of the prisoners, but ladies 
occasionally distribute tracts to them. 

The Prison Dietary. — Breakfast : Bread and molasses ad libitum with 
tea. Dinner : Boiled fresh beef, with soup and potatoes. Pork is some- 
times substituted for beef. Supper : Mush and molasses. The bread is 
of rye and the mush of Indian meal. About once a fortnight they give 
salt codfish for dinner. 

Sanitary Condition. — The building is situated in an opjsn place, where 
it is exposed to currents of perfectly pure, fresh air. The soil is dry, 
and easily draws off the water that falls on the surface. The only ven- 

[Assem., No. 62.] ' ^% 
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tiiation provided in the cells is through a circular aperture six- inches in 
diameter, about four feet from the floor. On holding a flame before them, 
no current whatever was perceptible,*except in the central cells of the 
middle tier. One black man died in the prison last year in consequence 
of self-inflicted starvation. Dr. H. E. Schmid, the very intelligent phy- 
sician of the jail, assured us that although theoretically the prison was 
very deficient, especially in light and fresh air in the cells, yet practi- 
cally the men almost always went out better than they came in, that 
little or no disease was engendered within its walls^ and that the pre- 
vailing dise^ases ^hat he is called upon to treat are the venereal and 
delirium tremens, both of which are of course contracted outside of the 
prison. The sheriff and jailor confirmed this report of the physician, 
and the prisoners themselves said they were quite- well. 

Cleanliness. — The jail was thoroughly clean ; the garments of the 
prisoners and their bedding were also clean. There isa»force pump 
within the jail, by which the pvisoners may raise from the well any 
amount of water they require, or by turning a cock they may obtain 
rain water from a cistern in the yard. There is a sink in the corridor, 
where those not confined to their cells can wash as much as they please; 
those who are locked in their cells have water carried to them in pails. 
If the prisoners seem dirty when they come in they are stripped and 
thoroughly washed ; if observed to neglect their ^ablutions afterwards 
they are compelled to wash. Softp is furnished by the county, but 
, prisoners almost invariably bring their own combs with them. Towels 
are also furnished by the county, but many of the prisoners seem to take 
a malicious pleasure in destroying them, and some steal them when 
going out. No tubs or other appliances for bathing are found -in the 
jail ; one or two bathing tubs are very much needed. A brush and razor 
for shating are provided for those who have none ; the prisoners shave 
each other. The prisoners' clothes are washed once a week, or oftener 
if they desire it ; the bed blankets are washed once in three weeks in 
summer, and once in four weeks in winter. 

Lighting. — There are four long and narrow windows on each side of 
the prison, but the cells are insufficiently lighted. There are three gas 
burners, which burn until 9 o'clock P. M. Two of them are then turned 
off ; the other burns all night. 

Heating. — ^Two coal stoves, one in each corridor, keep the prison (it is 
said) sufficiently warm in winter. 

Discipline. — ^There are no punishments, employed, except that, when 
disorderly, prisoners are locked in their cells in the day time; and some- 
times, when very obstreperous, they are chained. The moral mesons 
employed are very slight. 

Sudden LUness. — The jail is separated by a considerable distance from 
the court house, where the jailor sleeps. We were informed that ho has 
always been aroused when his presence has been rendered necessary by 
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illness in the night; but it seemed to iis that some better means of com- 
munication ought to be provided. We can readily conceive that serious 
^cases might occur, where it would be impossible to arouse the keeper 
in time, especially when the wind is blbwing violently during our winter 
etormfi. 

, SepGjfaiion of (he Sexes. — The women are confined in the upper tier of 
cells, >iid a strong iron door prevents the men from coming upon their 
gallery; but the men and women Can see each other and converse to- 
gether as much as they please. The demoralizing influence of this inter- 
course is very apparent, and calls loudly for a remedy. 

ClassificcUion. — No classification whatever is maintained. There can 
be little improvement in our common jails until the prisoners are entirely 
isolated and rigidly kept in separate cells. 

Prison Building.'. — The building was commenced in 1855 and finished 
in 1S5!7. It is of large blocks of stone; the wall is 24 inches thick and 
can hardly be forced. There are three tiers of cells. There are 12 cells 
in the lower and middle tiers severally, and 10 in the upper tier. The 
cells are of two sizes, the smaller being five feet by ten and a half, and 
eight feet high; the larger, eight feet three inches wide by ten feet six 
inches, and eight feet high. In the large cells there are two swing 
beds. The jail is much too small for the number of prisoners confined 
there; the demoralization arising from association during the day is 
greatly aggravated by association at night. Twenty new cells ought 
to be added to the prison at once, and a wall erected through the middle 
of the corridor, so as to divide it into at least two apartments entirely 
separate from each other. Should any contagious fever ever break out, 
the want of such separation will become fearfully apparent. 

Security of the Prison. — The walls are suflSciently strong j we think 
no one will ever attempt to escape through them. The gratings of the 
external windows are of soft iron. The interior bars ought to be made 
of steel, so as to resist the watch spring saw, which is the most power- 
ful instrument of the burglar, and which can be easily concealed in the 
boots or other parts of the dress. The locks a^re situated about sixteen 
inches from the jambs of the door, but they have been picked by prison- 
ers within the cells by means of false keys made from the tin obtaiucd 
from a japanned lamp tied to a piece of board. Five prisoners escaped 
in this way last year. After getting out of their cells, they cut through 
the roof and let themselves down to the ground by their beddiiig. The 
only means of escape from this jail are, sawing through the iron gratings, * 
the use of false keys, or attacking the keeper while within the jail and 
taking his keys from him.v Openings might be easily and useful lymade 
through the wall between the inner and outer corridors, so that the 
keeper could see what was going on at any time without being seen 
himself. The entrance.door should be hung flush with the inner face of , 
the corridor wall, and a hemispherical grating inserted in it so that the 
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jailor can see who is each side of the door before he opens it. With 
these improvements, the jail would be very secure. 

59. Wyoming County. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1841. Material wood. Ejimensfons 26 
feet by 32 feet. Number of cells eight, four fe6t by nine, and nine feci 
high. Tliere is a double bed in each cell. There are also four rooms of 
a larger size. 

Employment. — None. 

Means of Education. — No library, and no secular instruction. The 
sheriflf supplies the inmates with newspapers, and loans them books from 
his own library. 

Religious Instruction. — Each room is supplied with a Bible at the ex- 
pense of the county. The Rev. Mr. Harwood, the Episcopal minister of 
the place, comes frequently on the Sabbath and spends half an hour, 
holding a service, when there a;re prisoners enough. 

Prison Dietary. — The prisoners are supplied from the' sheriff's table. 

Sanitary Condition. — Most of the prisoners are said to improve in 
health while in jail. No death has occurred in the last three years. 

Cleanliness. — The jail is supplied with well water for drinking, and 
cistern water for washing, which is introduced in pails. The prisoners 
are required to wash. Soap, combs and towels are furnished. No means 
for bathing. Prisoners' clothes washed Weekly always, sometimes 
oftener. Sheets and pillow-cases ^re used, which are also washed 
weekly. A new prisoner is always provided with clean Bheets. Ver- 
min abounded when the present sheriff came into office ; he has suc- 
ceeded in fighting them all away. Only once during the past year have 
any been discovered. The jail is scrubbed usually once a week. The 
whole prison is whitewashed every spring ; the cells much oftener. 

Lighting. — Well lighted by day ; lights not provided at night, but al- 
lowed if furnished by the prisoners, which is quite commonly done. 

Heating. — Three wood stoves. 

Discipline. — Punishments are almost unknown. In one or two in- 
stances prisoners have been locked for a. short time In their cells. The 
sheriff treats the prisoners kindly, and they feel kindly towards him. No 
profanity is allowed. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — The sheriff sleeps so near that any noise 
made by a prisoner can be heard. 

Classification. — None attempted. 

Insanity. — One case ; he was taken to the insane asylum at Bethany. 

60, Yates County. 

Prison Building. — Erected in 1860. Fully described last year, an4 
no alterations since. 
Employment of Prisoners, — -^oiie, ^i.^^^t little jobs about the jail. 
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Means of Intellectual Culture. — No library and no instruction. The 
slieriflf lends the prisoners papers, also books when desired. 

Means of Religious Culture. — The prisoners have two Bibles, and take 
good care of them. There is no preaching. Christian laymen occasion- 
ally come in to talk with them, but not systematically nor frequently. 

Prison Dietary — Three meals a day. See last report. 

Sanitary Cortdition. — Health of the prigoners usually good. Few dis- 
eases except venereal and tremens. No death has occurred in the jail 
for the last three years. 

Cleanliness. — A good supply of well and cistern water, brought in in 
pails. There is a *good sink in the jail. The prisoners are required to 
wash. Soap, combs, and towels al*e furnished. No means for bathing. 
Clothing washed weekly; sheets and pillow cases the same; quilts once 
a month. I Beds filled and ticks washed once in two months. Jail 
scrubbed by prisoners generally once a week, sometimes twice. 

Lighting. — The prison is well lighted in the daytime; and at night the 
prisoners are allowed a candle till 7 o'clock. 

Heating. — Three wood stoves. 

Discipline. — Locking in cells* is the only punishment used. Only one 
man has received this discipline; women often. 

Sudden Illness at Night. — The^ under-sheriff sleeps in an adjoining 
apartment. A trusty prisoner is also always left in the hall. 

Separation of the Sexes. — They can converse together freely. , 

Classification.^^'S one attempted. 

Insanity.— One insane person was committed for safe-keeping; he was 
sent to the insane asylum at Canandaigua. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. C. WINES, 

JOHN STANTON GOULD. J- Committee. 

JOHN H. GRISCOM, 

New York, Jan. 2, 1865. 
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(N.) 
CHARTER AND CONSTITUTION. 

An Act to Incorporatk the Prison Association of Nbw York, 

Fa88«d May 9, 1846, by » tw»- third toU. 

The People of the Siaie of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 

§ 1. All such persons as now arc and hereafter sbaTT become roerobere 
to the paid Association, ptrrsuant to the constitution thereof, shall be 
and hereby are constituted a body corporate by the name of "The Prison 
Association of New York,'' and by that name have the powers that by 
the third title of the eighteenth chapter of the first part of the Revised 
Statates are declared to belong to every corporation, and shall ba capa- 
ble of purcbasing, holding and conveying any estate, real or personal, 
for the use of said corporation: Provided such real estate sFiall never 
exceed the yearly Value of ten thousand dollars, nor, be applied to any 
purpose other than those for which this corporation is founded* 

Article L 

The object of the Association shall be: 

1. The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether detained 
for trial, or finally convicted, or as witnesses." 

2. The improvement of prison discipline, and the governroeiit of pris- 
ons, whethei^ for cities, or counties, or States, 

3. The support and encouragement of reformed convicts after their 
discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining an honest liveli- 
hood, and sustaining th^m in their efforts at reform* 

Article II. 

The officers of the society shall be a presiderit, vice-presidents, a cor- 
responding secretary, a recording secretary, a treasarer, and an execu- 
tive committee. 

A^rrtcLE in. 

The officers named in the preceding article shall be ez-offieio, membei*^ 
of the executive committee, who shall choose one of their number to be 
chairman thereof, 

Article IV. 

The executive committee shall meet once in each month, and keep 

regular minutes of their proceedings. Thoy shall have a general super- 

iDteodence and direction of the afTeirs ^Ithe socfety, and shall annually 
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report to the society all their proceedings, and such other matters as 
shall be likely to advance the ends of the Association. 

Article V. 

The society shall meet annually in the city of New York, at such time 
and place as the executive committee may appoint, and at such other 
times as the president, or in hip absence, one of the vice-presidents, shall 
designate. 

Article VL 

Any person contributing annually to the funds of the Association 
shall, during such contribution, be a member thereof. A contribution 
of five hundred dollars shall constitute a life patron; a contribution of 
one hundred dollars an honorary member of the executive committee for 
life; and a contribution of twenty-five dollars shall constitute a member 
of the Association for life. Honorary and corresponding members may 
from time to time be appointed by the executive com^jaittee. 

Article VII. 

A female departrpent shall be formed, consisting of such females as 
shall be selected by the executive committee, who shall have charge of 
the interest and welfare of prisoners of their sex, under such regulations 
as- the executive committee shall adopt. 

Article VIII. 

The officers of the Association shall be chosen annually at the annual 
meeting, at which time such persons may be elected honorary members 
as shall have rendered essential service to the cause of prison discipline. 

Article IX. 

Any society, havilig the same object in view, may become auxiliary 
to this Association by contributing to its funds and co-operating with it. 

Article X. 

The executive committee shall have power to add to any of the stand- 
ing-committees such persons as, in their opinion, may be likely to pro- 
mote the objects of the society; and shall have power to fill any va- 
cancy which may occur in any of the offices of the Association, interme- 
diate the annual meeting. 

Article XI. 

This constitution may be amended by a vote of the majority of the 
society, at any meeting thereof, provided notice of the amendment has 
been given at the next preceding meeting. 

The officers elected for the current year undeii' the constitution shall 
coniinue to be the officers thereof until others shall be duly chosen in 
their places. * 

And it is hereby further enacted that-no manager of said society shall 
receive any compensation for his services. 
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§ 3. The said executive committee shall have power to establiHh a 
work -house in the county of New. York, and in their discretion to receive 
and take into the work-house all such persons as shall be taken up and 
committed as vagrants or disorderly persons, in said city, as the court 
of general sessions of the peace, or the court of special sessions, or the 
court of oyer and terminer, in said county, or any police magistrate, or 
the commissioner of the alms-house may deem proper objects ; anfl the 
said executive committee shall have the same power to keep, detain, 
employ, and govern the said persons as are now by law conferred on 
the keepers of the bridewell or penitentiary in said city. 

§ 4. The said executive committee may, from time to time, make by- 
laws, ordinances and regulations, relative to the management and dis- 
position of the estate and concerns of said Association, and the manage- 
ment, government, instruction, discipline, and employment of the persons 
80 as aforesaid committed to the said work-house,. not contrary to law, 
■ as they may deem proper ; and may appoint such oflScers, agents, and 
servants as they may deem necessary to transact the business of the 
/ said Association, and may designate their duties. And the said execu- 
tive committee shall make an annual report to the Legislature, and to 
the corporation of the city of New York, of the number of persons re- 
ceived by them into said work-house, the disposition which shall be made 
of them, by instructing or employing them therein, the receipts and ex- 
penditures of said executive committee, and generally all such facts and 
particulars as may exhibit the operations of the said Association. 

§ 5. The said executive committee shall have power, during the mi- 
nority of/ any of the persons so committed to the said work-house, to 
bind out the said persons, so being minors as aforesaid, as apprentices 
or servants, with their consent, during their minority, to such persons 
and at such places, to learn such proper trades and employments as in 
their judgment shall be most conducive to their reformation and amend- 
ment, and future benefit and advantage of such persons. 

§ 6. The said executive committee, by such committees as they shall 
from time to time appoint, shall have power, and it shall be their duty, 
to visit, inspect, and examine all the prisons in the State, and annually 
report to the Legislature thei^ state and condition, and all such other 
things in regard to them as may enable the Legislature to perfect their 
government and discipline. And to enable them to execute the powers 
and perform the duties hereby granted and imposed, they shall possess 
all the powers and authority that by the twenty- fourth section of title 
first, chapter third, part fourth of the revised statutes, are vested in the 
inspectors of county prisons ; and the duties of the keepers of each 
prison that they may examine shall be the same in relation to them as, 
in the section aforesaid, are imposed on the keepers of such prisons in 
relation to the inspectors thereof ; provided^ that no such examination 
or inspection of any prison shall be made until an order for that purpose, 
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to be granted by the chancellor of this State, or one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court, or by a vice-chancellor or circuit judge, or by the first 
judge of the county in which the prison to be examined shall be situated, 
shall first have been had and obtained ; which order shall specify the 
name of the prison to be examined, the names of the persons, members 
of the said Association, by whom the examination is to be made, and the 
time within whic'i the same must be concluded. 

State op .New York, ) 
In Senate, May S, 1846.) 

This bill having been read the third time, and two-thirds of all the 

.members elected to the Senate voting in favor tEereof, 

Resolved^ That the bill do pass. 

By order of the Senate. ' A. GARDINER, President 

State of New York, ) 
In Assembly, April 24, 1846, J 

This bill having been read the third time, and two-thirds of all the 

members elected to tne Assembly voting in favor thereof, 

Besolvedj .That the bill do pass. 

By order of the Assembly. WM. C. GRAIN, Speaker, 

Approved this 9tb day of May, 1846. SILAS WRIGHT. 

State of New York,. ] 
Secretary's Office, j 

I have compared the preceding with an original law on file in this 

oflSce, and do certify that the same is a correct transcript therefrom, and 

of the whole of said original. ' 

[l. s.] In testimony whereof, I have hereunto affixed the seal of this 

> office, at the city of Albany, in the year of our Lord one 

thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

AEGE'B GAUFB^hL, Dep. Sec, of State. 

Revised Statutes. — Part IV, Chapter 3, Title 1. 

§ 24. It shall be the duty of the keepers of each of the said prisons to 
admit the said inspectors, or any one of them, into every part of such 
prison; to exhibit to them on demand; all the books, papers, documents 
and accounts pertaining to the prison, or to the persons confined therein; 
and to render them every other facility in their power, to enable them 
to discharge the duties above prescribed. And for the purpose of 
obtaining the. necessary information, to enable them to make such report 
as is above required, the said inspectors shall have power to examine on 
oath, to be administered by either of the said inspectors, any X)f the offi- 
cers of the said prison, and to converse with any of the prisoners con- 
fined therein, without the presence of the keepers thereof, or any of them. 
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BY-LAWS OP , THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF 

NEW YORK. 

I. — There shall be a stated meeting of the exeutive committee on the 
fourth Wednesday of e^ch month, and special meetings shall be held on 
the requisition of the chairman or any three members of the executive* 
committee. The call for a special meeting shall, in all cases, state the 
business to be transacted at said meeting. 

II. — At every meeting of the executive committee, five members shall 
be necessary to constitute a quorum. 

III. — The order of business, at every stated meeting, shall be as fol- 
lows: 

1. The reading and approval of the minutes of the last preceding 
meeting. 

"2. Report of the treasurer. * 

3. Reports from standing committees. ^ 

4. Report from the corresponding secretary. 
6. Report from the general agent. 

6. Reports from special committees. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

At a special meeting, no other business shall be transacted than that 
for vrhich the said meeting vras called.- 

IV. The chairman shall appoint all special committees, and no pprson 
nominated by him shall be excused, unless upon reasons satisfactory to 
the meeting 

V. The chairman shall decide all questions of order, subject to an 
appeal; and the rules of order shall be those embodied in Cushing's 
manual, so far as they are applicable. 

VI. There shall be four standing committees, namely: 
A committee on finance, 

'A committee on detentions, 
A committee on discharged convicts, and 
A committee on prison discipline. 

VII. It shall be the duty of the finance committee: 

1. To devise ways and means for obtaining the funds neeessary to 
carry on the work of the Association ; and they may, at their discretion, 
employ an agent to collect the requisite funds. 

2. To audit all bills against the Association ; and no bill shall be paid 
by the treasurer unless approved by the comrifittee and countersigned by 
the chairman. 
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8. To audit and report upon the treasurer's accounts annually. 
4. To invest and control the surplus moneys of the Association, under 
the authority of the executive committee. 

VIII.-— It shall be the duty of^tlie committee on detentions : 

1. To inquire, as far as may be practicable or necessary, into the 
causes of commitment of persons in the prisons and houses of detention 
in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and to adopt proper measures 
for procuring the discharge, or providing for the defence, of such as 
shall appear to be entitled thereto. n ' 

2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to endeavor 
to improve both the physical and moral condition of the prisoners in all 
suitable and practicable ways. ^r 

IX. — It shall be the duty of the committee on discharge convicts : 

1. To correspond with prison agents or superintendents relative to 
the character and trades of prisoners, and to ascertain previous to the^ 
discharge of each prisoner, his feelings, views, and capabilities, with a 
view to making the best arrangements for his future employment. 

2. To keep a record of all persons who will employ discharged prison- 
ers, and of their several occupations ; to procure such employment for 
prisoners applying therefor as seems best adapted to the capacity of 
each ; to hold correspondence with employers ; to keep a record of the 
conduct and prospects of those for whom places have been obtained, that 
they may be sustained and encouraged with the idea that a continued 
friendly interest is felt for them. 

3. To procure suitable boarding places for discharged prisoners, where 
they will not be exposed to corrupting influences — taking care not to 
have more than one in a place, where it can be avoided. 

4. To see that the prij^.oners are provided with suitable clothing, of a 
kind that will not attract particular attention. 

X.— It shall be the duty of the committee on prison discipline ; 

To give attention to the internal organization and management of 
prisons, embracing the physical and moral influences to be exerted on 
the prisoners during their confinement. This duty shall be comprised 
under the following heads : health, reformation, convict labor, adminis- 
tration and internal police, comparison of different prison systems, visit- 
ation of prisons and houses of reformation, and the whole subject of 
criminal law and penal justice. 

XI.-:— One or more agents may be appointed by the executive com- 
mittee to assist the standing committees in the performance of their 
duties. 

XII. — ^The recording secretary oi the Association shall be the secre- 
tary of the executive committee ; and it shall' be his duty to keep the 
minutes of the proceedings of said committee, to record them in a book 
provided for the purpose, and to give due notice of all meetings of the 
committee. 
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XIII. — ^The corresponding secretary shall conduct the correspondence 
of the executive committee, and of each of the standing committees, 
when required ; shall act as the* general financial agent of the Associa- 
tion ; and shall report at each stated meeting of the committee. 

XIV. — The treasurer shall receive and safely keep all moneys belong- 
ing to the"^ Association, shall pay over the same as directed by the 
finance committee, shall report at each stated meeting of the executive 
committee, and shall give such security for the faithful discharge of his 
duty as that committee shall require. 

XV,^-The president, chairman of the executive committee, and corres- 
ponding secretary, sliall be members, ex officio, of all the standing com- 
mittees. 

XVI. — No alteration shall be made in these bylaws, except upon 
notice of the proposed amendment given at a previous meeting of the 
executive committee. 
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